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(e) Nagarjumkonda. Guntur District. Detail of a female figure at the 

end of the sculptured beam E. 

„ XXXI.— Bxpioration. 

(o) Myinpagan. Remains of an old monastery south of the Somingi 
Pagoda. 

(b) Myingagan. Mahamaya. A sketch of a painting on a waU of the 

Abeyadana temple. 

(fl) Myingagan. Pagan. Plan of the remains of an old monastery south 
of idle Somingyi Pagoda. 

(d) Pagan. Buddha’s descent from Tanatisa Heaven ; from a drawing 

of a painting on a waU of a small temple north of the Thiyipyitsaya 
village. 

(e) Pagan. Buddha’s Converrion of Ogre Alavika; from a drawing of 

the painting on a wall of the Sayambhu temple. 



Pl.AT£ xxyrr. — E xPLOBATION. 

(a) Fagan. Fainting on a waU of the Upali Thein (Simti) Hhowiiig J’Tince 

Siddhartha’s leunnciation of the world, 

(b) Fagan, Fainting on a wall of the Upali Tliein (Sima) .showing an 

ecclesiaatical ceremony. 

(c) Fagan. The Upali Thein (Sima). 

(d) Eyontn. Pegu District. A terrorcotta plaque. 

(e) Myogale near Pegu. A figure of Jambnpati. 

„ XXXm. — ^E xplobation. 

(a) Sanchi. Bhopal State. General view of the inomwtery lakon from 
the north-east. 

(h) Ujjain. Mahakal temple. Image of Vishnu. 

(c) Ujjain. Four-aided image of Vishnu. 

„ SXXIV, — ^Exploratioit, 

(а) Bairat. Jaipur State, Now type of circular Biiddliist Ictiijde. 

(б) Bairat. Jaipur State. Circular Buddhist templi*. hitfrior view. 

(c) Bairat. Jaipur State. Fragments of a stone uiuhrollu wliich cronn- 

ed the stupa in the circular temple of Asi^lai.. 

(d) Bairat. Jaipur State. Buddhist monastery, ihirtiul view. 

„ XXXV. — ^Indian Museum. 

(o) Vidyadhar couple from Sarnath, 

(h) Planets from Sarnath. 

(c) Farvati image from Comilla. 

„ XXXVI. — ^Indian Museum. 

1. Bronxe Buddha, 

2. Gold leaf showing hull. 

3. Double stater of Kadphiaes 11. 

4. Aswamedha coin of Samudra-gupta (Enlarged). 

5-8, Terra-cotta figures. 

9. Stone bust of Yakshi. 

10. Stone image of Durga. 

„ XXXVII. — ^Nalanda Museum. 

(а) Bronse image of Tara. 

(б) Bronze image of Buddha in Vnramiiim. 

(c) Bronze image of Buddha in AbhaynmudrS. 

(d) Bronze image of Trailokyavijaya. 

(e) Inscribed pedestal with nine lotus stalk brackets and a seated Buddha 

on one of them. 

XXXVIIL-Delhi. 

(а) Delhi. Flan of Siri. Shahpur Jat. 

(б) Delhi. Siri or Shaipur Jat. View of the south bastion from south 
(c) Delhi. Siri or Shahpur Jat. View of the west wall from north-* 

west. 

XXXIX.— A Feagment op Orry Wall op Sm. 

XL. — ^Mlgca?LLASEOU8. 

(fl) and (i) Persian sanad dated 1214 A.H. = 1799 AJ>. in the posses- 
aion of Mr. Padamkar Vasudeva Joshi of Brandol. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tlie financial position in the year under review was unchanged and' left 
much to be desired. Before the undersigned took over charge of lie Archaeolo- 
gical Department the budget had been submitted to Government and was to 
all intents and purposes similar to that for the previous year. It was, there- 
fore, impossible with the funds at our disposal to undertake any large works 
either in the field of exploration or in that of the conservation of monuments. 
The Bihar earthquake of 1934, having badly shaken a considerable number of 
our monuments in that and other adjoining Provinces as reported last year, 
the Government of India made a special grant of Rs. 28,100 and the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces Rs. 30,000 to complete the special repairs to the 
Akbari Bridge at Jaunpore that were commenced in the previous year. It 
may be mentioned here that the Government of India realising that the funds 
of the Department have been most seriously depleted, have sanctioned a special 
grant of Rs. 2 lakhs for Conservation for the succeediog year. 

Perhaps the chief event of the year in Indian Archseology has been the 
advent of the first foreign exploration expedition to India, namely, the American 
School of Iranian and Indie Studies headed hy Dr. E. J. H. Mackay (at one 
time a special Exploration Officer m the Indian Archseological Department) as 
foreshadowed in last year’s report. This Society, which conducted excavation 
operations at Chanhudaro in the Nawabshah District of Sind, has had a most 
successful season. Of the finds made by the Expedition, India retained all 
unique specimens and a very full share of other antiquities and the residue, 
which Dr. Mackay was able to send over to America, has been much appre- 
ciated there, and it is hoped that other Societies from America and other lands 
will be attracted to the fertile field that awaits them in Indian Arohmology, 
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TKe prospect of more non-official activity, both Iiuliiin aiul forei*'!!, in llit» 
excavation field in the near future has brought ipto relief t-lie of 

the Department’s cadre. Endeavours have been made t.o revive tiie post o) 
a Special Officer for Exploration, as it is felt that if several pvlvak St^-ieties 
t^e up excavations at different sites in various parts of the (Mtuniry, it u'lU 
be beyond the capacity of the Director General and liis ( ircle ollieers lo super- 
vise their work as they have their own multifarious (liities lo alkiid to.^ It 
is also intended that the Special Officer shall train Indian acliobirs in Ibe i»iin<‘jples 
of excavation in order to fit them to conduct excavations on beliait of Indian 
States and non-official Societies. It is regretted, however, that tl)e (lowvtj- 
ment of India has not yet been able to accede to tins i’c(|Uost. 

An interesting ceremony took place at Sarnatli in hJovtmiber wiion 

the Director General of Archeology in India on behalf of Mis ExMelhnioy Mm* 


Viceroy of India presented to the Mahaboelhi Society foi* onHliriticiiMuit. in IIm* 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara at Sarnath certain Buddhist relics, wliicli hud been 
found by the late Mr. Henry Consens of the Archseological Survey tif Irnliu iti 
1910 at Mirpur Ehas' in Sind. These relics had remaitied siiUH^ I ho year of 
their discovery in the Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay. 

The Director General was able for the first time a-ftor many y(!urs to visit 
Burma (the last occasion being in 1924 when an oflic-or from tilu* Hoad Otlioo, 
the writer, then Deputy Director General of Archaeology was deputm! to pay 
a visit to that country) and to inspect, so far as timu perniittod, various con- 
servation works that had been executed or were in progiiws. liurma will lio 
separated from India in April 1937 and as a result, the Ai'cliioohigy of tliat 
country will be directed locally, the Archajological Survey of India iH'ing no 
longer officially concerned with it. Owing to the seiions illness of the p<‘r- 
manent Archaeological Superintendent of Biuma Circle, wliic.li coiiK-ided with the* 
Director General of Archaeology’s visit, the services of Mot). Minis. Diiroiscllo, 
who had retired some years previously, were re-engaged at short iMit.u-i*, as 
there was no suitable officer to take charge. It has also Imh'd urriingcd t.lia<. 
this officer shall train a young Burraan to succeed him aftei’ a Huita})l(* period 
of probation. 


In this Eeporfc will be found a list of those publications issued during the 
year and of those sent to the Press, which, it is believed, presentH u fairly for- 
midable record of literary work executed by our officers during the yeui'. Among 
persons not employed by the Department I wish to refer to the very u.srdhl 
work being done by Mr. S. Paramasivan, the ArcluDological Chemist attached 
to the Government Museum at Madras, who is taking great interest in the ques- 
tion of the preservation of frescoes in the South Indian temples and has sub- 
mitted a very well-considered, report on the complicated question of the frescoes 
in the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore. 

S^tion has been given by the Government of India to a scheme of dis- 
tribution to the principal' Museums of India of surplus antiquities now housed 
at the smaD local Museum at Mohenjodaro. It is proposed to retain a fully 
representative collection at the site, but in order to provide more space for 
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future acquisitions at Mohenjodaro and to afford facilities to students in different 
parts of India to study and compare tKe finds discovered in Sind, tliis scheme- 
has been evolved and hundreds of spare antiquities will be disposed of in this 
manner. To facilitate the distribution work, a special officer was employed to 
split up the surplus collection into representative and equal sets. It is hoped 
at a later date to take similar action in respect of spare or surplus antiquities 
in the local Museums maintained by the Department at Harappa, Sarnath and 
other sites. 

The undersigned is much indebted to Rao Bahadur K. H. Dikshit, Deputy 
Director General of Archaeology in India, for recasting portions of the " Ex- 
ploration ' and Museum Sections and to him and Mr. H. L. Snvastava, Assistant 
Superintendent; Archseological Survey of India, for the willing assistance they 
have given him in editing both this and the previous year’s report. 


New Delhi, 

The 1st March, 1937. 


J. E. BLAKISTON, 
Director General of Arehrcology 
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SECTION L— CONSERVATION. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


By Ehan Bahadur MauhH Zafar Hasan. 


An expenditure of Rs. 1,63,030 was incurred on the i! 0 )iserva 1 .i*»n <.'f utedent 
monuments in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, of wliicli aitunuit 
Rs. 30,000 were contributed by the Government of the United HrovitU't*.M f.t»\vardM 
the conservation of the Akbari Bridge at Jaunpur. The bridge, wliieii .’•puiiH 
the Gomti river, has a public road running over it, and tJiis ju-euiiiits for I hut 
‘Government’s assistance in its repairs. 

In the last year’s report an account was given of the rc|»uir.s eseeiited 
certain ancient monuments in the United l^rovinces that had heen diiriiageil 
by the earthquake of 1934, and such of them as were still in progrc.ss ycur 
have been brought to completion. The most important of 1.he.se works wu.s 
the conservation of the aforementioned Aoabi Bridge at Jaunpur which, for 
technical reasons, has been executed through tlie agency of tint (Vntrul Ihiblit! 
Works Department. As recorded by tlie inscriptions on the britlge, it wus 
constructed by Munim Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, a noble in the eoiirf. of t.he 
Emperor Akbar, under the superintendence of Sliaikli Ni;!aiuii(l-d-|)iti. I’slinl 
Afzal Ali of Kabul having been the architect. The insoriplitnis iin- daled 

from 972 A.H. (1664-65 A.D.) to 976 A.E. (1667-68 A.D.) and it .•ippcai-.s jhat 
the building took four years to construct. Running from north to south thi! 
•entire bridge is 664 feet in length and is divided into two portion.s liv u plot, 
■of land, 126 feet in width, lying almost as an island in tlie, mid.st of the tloiiiti 
river, [^e southern or the principal bridge consists of lo areJo's and i.s fV(>t, 
long, while the northern one has only 5 arches and nioastircs 17(1 feed, in length. 

Each pier is surmounted by a pair of kiosks, one on oitlior side of t.lx. road, 

along the whole length of which is a parapet on botl) sides (Plait* b/,). The 

central feature on the island is a colossal stone figure of a lion standin-r <ni a 
platform, which is surrounded by latticed stone railings. Tlie iiroveinmee 
e s ne bon is unknown, but it was probably removed from some Hindu build- 
ing A mosque and a series of shops also stand on tlie island, but they possess 
ittle importance. The principal bridge suffered must, from the eaid.lnpiake shocks 
e masomy o its first, second, fifth, sixth and eightli ai-clies from tlie north 
^ These arches were dismantled and rebuilt and i-epairs 

'“*8 oi the whole etnute w.™ 

of hrol *’ ’’v' f™” “ the groutmg ol eraeke, repLuiement 

rf teeta tale ta edemee. ete.. of eeverel other Ideeto aed Xm 
^ere ta^takee. The puhHe ro^iway over the bridge wae renewed. S 
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repairs, wliic]! have given a new lease of life to this fine bridge, were executed 
at a total cost of Ba. 60,040. 

The conservation of the gateway to the GtULAB T^ab.t at Fyzabad, which wa& 
also damaged by the earthquake, was taken in hand last year, but as the esti- 
mate for it had to be revised and the full requisite funds were not available, 
the work was continued to this year. It consisted in the renewal of the shat- 
tered roofs of tile dahns and compartments on either side of the archway, and 
the grouting of cracks in their walla and arched openings. The Gulab Bari, 
meaning a Bose Garden, is the tomb of Shuja-ud-Daula, the third Nawab Warir 
of Oudh, the first being Saadat Khan and the second Abul Mansur Safdar Jang. 
The tomb was built by Shuja-ud-Daula binrifiplf during his life time, and on his 
death he was buried there in the year 1776. 

Bepairs to the damage caused by the earthquake to the Taj Mosque at 
Agra were started last year. The original estimate framed for the work amounted 
to Bs. 17,186, but in the course of the execution of the work it was found that 
the cost of ■ the project had been much under-estimated. Many of the stone 
slabs, which were proposed only to be dismantled and reset, were found to be 
decayed and unserviceable, requiring replacement by new ones, and their hand- 
ling at a considerable height necessitated a very strong scaffolding (Plate II6). 
The work was ultimately completed at a total cost of Es. 26,961. 

Other works executed in the District of Agra related to annual repairs, 
the more important being detailed below. Some of the facing atones in the 
western facade of the Tasbih Ehana or Jawab at the Taj having become dis- 
lodged were bulgmg out and showed a tendency to fall down. They were 
taken out and reset being imbedded in hme mortar and secured with copper 
dowels. The dilapidated gateway of the EIatba Joqidas nr the Tajganj quarter 
was repaired, its roof, which had coUapsed long ago, being rebuilt at the same 
time. The floor of the SmfiH Mahal at the Agra Fort was laid with white 
cement concrete in keeping with the building, and the decayed facing stones 
at the north-east corner of the JAHANGrBi Mawat. were replaced by new ones. The 
latter is the most ornate building m the Agra Fort. It is constructed of red 
sandstone richly ornamented with carving, and is amongst the best specimens 
of early Mughal architecture with Hindu details and decoration. The decayed 
stones appeared very unsightly and in replacing them care was taken that the 
new work should be exactly similar to the original. The restoration of pietra 
dura ornamentation at the Tomb op Itimad-ud-Daula was continued, and the 
central platform on the roof was attended to this year. Many of the inlay 
pieces in this decorative work have disappeared, and as the task of restoring is 
of a special nature, requiring considerable patience and skill, it cannot be done 
satisfactorily on a contract basis. An inlay worker with an assistant coolie 
has been employed to reset the missing and dislodged pieces, and the work is 
being executed gradually out of the grants for annual repairs. The northern 
jamb of the central arch in the east iagade of Akbar’s Tomb at Sieanura 
having gone out of plumb and some of its facing stones disintegrated, the affected 
slabs were taken out and reset, while the unserviceable stones were replaced 
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by new ones. For want of funds the restoration of the marble inlay docora- 
tion in the repaired portion could not be undertaken and this work has had 
to be postponed to another year Another structural woi’k carrhul oii(. at this 
building was the reconstruction of the dilapidated bastion at the north-west 
comer of the enclosure. There yet remains the rebuilding of tlio vhhitri wliieli 
originally surmounted the bastion. The Bara Khamba at KAOAROt, whi<di is ilio 
tomb of a Muslim saint named Shaikh Ambar, also received attention, ft is 
constructed of red sandstone and has twelve pillars supporting a, oentrul dome, 
■which is surrounded by four domed cMofn'fl that ate in a very precarious conditi(ui 
and are likely to fall down. One, which had been in imminent danger (d eol- 
lapse, was dismantled and rebuilt this year (Plate Ila) and the other rlihfttm 
and the central dome will be attended to gradually as fundH ])t!rinit. 'riie 
west wall of the Jaokto Fort and a staircase in its thickness, wlmdi had been 
in a ruined state, were thoroughly conserved. 

In the Jhansi District further repairs were executed to the Jami MosijUK 


AT Eraohh, which was erected during the reign of Mahmud Tughlaq In tlio year 
1412 A.D. Several arches and domes of the building had been c.racked by the 
earthquake shocks, and measures necessary to their conservation were adofjhnl 
last year, when the cracked arches were supported on masonry arches hnill, 
imder them and the cracks in the domes and roof were grouUul with cement. 
In the course of those repairs it was found that the domes \vei‘<‘. consi.nioled 


of brick-in-mud coated with lime concrete, and that they had prtivioiis criiek.M 
which had been covered over with another coating of Hmo compile, |»rol);i.bly 
during the later Mughal period. This subsequent coating having pulverised absorb- 
ed water, and it has now been removed and replaced by new plaster. 'I’ln* 
dome at the south-west comer had been badly shattered, but. it, was fotitnl 
possible to repair it. The wide cracks, which had ap})earc>d in it,, were filled 
in with brick in lime, and the whole cupola was eoatc'd with new plast,i>r 
Another monument in tliis District at which special rcj)a,irs went eanied out. 
was the Fort at Talbbhat. The dusty floors in the (hhm (m t,he tii-st storey 
of the Singhpur Gate of the Fort were relaid with lime e, one, rote and the p;it,h- 
way in front of that gate was repaved. The walls of the temple kntwn as 
Devi-bi-Marhi inside the Fort were conserved. At various )»laees their bnlged- 
ont masonry was dismantled and rebuilt. In connection with the annual rejaiirs 
improvements were executed at the group of Jain temple.s at CiiANiii’Uit in the, 
same Distnet. The plinth of the main shrine was cleared of earl.U and ilebris 
and was restored. The compound was also made tidy, and a large nuinlu^r 
of stone images, which were lying scattered there, were systematically arran«ed 
on an aong the restored plinth. The roof of another shrine of tlio group 
was rendered watertight and its floor laid with Ume concrete. 

The work of special repairs executed to the temples at Tallihat near 
ADWATH m the Ahnora District consisted of the conservation of the Satyanarayan 
the Laks^arayan and the Rakash Deval temples. At the first of these thJ 
■Rorthern doorway was rebuilt and provided with wooden door leaves of Hindu 
®agn. e pmth was exposed on the north and east sides, and a boundary 
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wall of dry rabble stone was constructed. The portico of the Lakshminarayan 
temple with its piUars out of plumb was in a very precarious condition. It 
was dismantled and rebuilt and the cracked roof slab of the mandapa was sup- 
ported on an iron girder encased in cement concrete; its floor was also repaved 
with stone flags and the missing stones in the spire were replaced by new ones. 
Excavation on the north and east sides of the temple revealed the original floor 
level and traces of the old stone pavement, which was exposed to view; but 
the clearing operations could not be extended to the other two sides where the 
adjoining ground is m private occupation. Arrangements are being made to 
acquire su£B.cient land to disclose all the original floor of the temple. The 
Rakash Deval temple appears at some time to have suJSered from a severe 
earthquake shock which disturbed the whole of its masonry. The dislodged 
stones have been reset and the missmg ones replaced, while the wide open joints 
have been filled with cement concrete to render them watertight and the build- 
ing secure. 

The repairs to the roadways in the Rbsidbnoy geounds at Lucsaiow referred 
to in the last year’s report, were brought to completion, the two roads passing 
through the entrance gates being coated with asphalt. These roads being steep 
used to be cut by the force of rain water and invariably remained in an untidy 
state. The treatment with asphalt has added greatly to their improvement. 
■Other works of special repairs carried out at Lucknow were the provision of a 
drain at the or AsAE-xm-DAULA and the reconstruction of a tower at 

the east end of the outer gateway of the same monument. The ancient build- 
ings at Lucknow owe their origin to the Nawabs of Oudh, who had their kingdom 
established in the middle of the 18th Century A.D. Originally the seat of 
Government was at Fyzabad, but Asaf-ud-Daula, the fourth Nawab in succes 
•sion, transferred it to Lucknow on his accession to the throne in the year 1776. 
To embellish his new capital he constructed many buildings and one of these 
was the Imambara under reference, which is related to have been erected in 
the year 1784 as a famine relief work to provide the suSeiing people with 
employment. Upon his death in the year 1800, Asaf-ud-Daula was buried in 
■the Imambara and his tomb is marked by a plain stone slab without an inscrip- 
tion. The stracture is one of the earliest and most important buildings in 
Lucknow. It is entered from the north by t\fo imposing gateways, one lead- 
in® to the other, with an open courtyard surrounded by a series of arched com- 
partments between the two gates. Beyond the inner gate there is again a 
large open courtyard, and the main building stands on a raised platform to 
the south. It consists of a central hall flanked by an octagonal compartment 
on the east and west, and a verandah or ddlan rannbg from front to back or, 
in other words, north to south (Plate 16). The whole structure is vaulted, 
the solidity of the huge spans doing credit to their builder. The building is 
• constructed of brick masonry coated with plaster, but the inferior quality of 
the material, particularly of the bricks which are not properly burnt, coupled 
with the dampness of the locality has subjected the building to decay and to 
vthe effects of saltpetre. An elaborate scheme for its repairs has been drawn 
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up, and will be given effect to gradually as funds are available. Tu iJiis connec- 
tion a drain has been constructed this year to carry off rain water {roiii the roul'a 
to a neighbouring ditch on the west. 

During the monsoon rains of the year 1934 tlio tower at <lie east c«iriii‘r 
of the outer gate of the Imambara suddenly collapsed. 1’lic work of its ronm- 
struction was taken in hand this yeai‘, but for want of fumls it ooulil 

not be completed and will continue in the ensuing year. 'I’lie <>rigiiiiil doituul 
cfJMri surmounting the tower was ornamented with incised j)liust('r dotatralion 
but, as it was doubtful whether an exact reproduction of tlio oriianieidal work 
could he made, the new chhatri has been coated with plain plasU'r exia‘p(, for 
a few mouldings which were simple and could he reprodueerl wil.hout any mistake!. 

The total number of monuments which received attention during the ycur 
in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh was not loss than 3(K). J^etty work.s 
of annual repairs were done to them and they were kept in a neat and 1,idy 
condition. 


Gabdens. 

The Axchssological Gardena in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudli were 
maintained as efficiently as usual. At the Taj Gardena the aimuala provided 
a fine display in flower beds, and the general appearance of tlie lawns was nmcJi 
improved by the introduction of a new variety of grass whicli flourislics in Ibo 

shade of trees. The parterres in which the cypress trees grow on «!j|Jif*r .side 

of the main water channel were levelled and regrassed and the old Ijiohis horden*- 
ing the causeways on either side were replaced by new plants. Iji iJic fore- 
court of the Taj Mahal cast iron pipes were laid underground l,o nfplace the 

earthenware ones which frequently burst and caused interruption in sii[)ply 

of water to the grassed plots in that area. The water supply in tlie. Agra Kurt 
Gardens was disturbed for some time by the breakdown of its ))mn|}iiig plant, 
which had to be overhauled. An endeavour was made to keej) the pliwus green, 
and in spite of the lack of water the garden fared fairly W(sll, At Llio garden 
of Itimad-ud-Daula’s tomb at Agra the roses which had boon i)lanted ah)ng 
the sides of the causeways were removed and their beds grassed over. AtUniii)tM 
were made to screen the wall to the north of the main cnti-anee with cccieiiens, 
but due to constant damage to^ them by monlceys the result was not tuieourag- 
mg. Four large nim trees standing along the central pathway at the, U<jniau 
Catholic Cemetery at Agra were removed, as they interrupted the avenue of the 
asok and grevillea robusta trees. A row of nim trees has, however, been 
planted along the west boundary wall to serve, when grown up, as a protws- 
tion to delicate plants agamst the dry wind in the hot season. At the gai*dea 
pf Akbai’s tomb at Sikandra the renewal of the shrubberies along the niaiji 
causeway was completed. Shrubs have been planted in group., but many have 
been damaged by the black buck which Hve in the park-like enclosiu'e. To 
overcome this difficulty it has been decided to revert to the old arrangement 
an ^ grow only such, plants in the shrubberies as are not eaten by deer* A 
.portion of this garden is reserved for fruit growing, and a masonry water chmmel 
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fiome 700 feet long was constructed there for the proper irrigation of that area. 
Unlike other Archseological Gardens the Earn Bagh at Agra is a fruit orchard, 
and this aspect of it, which is original, has been carefully maintained. The 
changes made here consisted in the t.Tiinring out of guava and lemon trees which 
had been planted too closely, the transplanting of young plnms in pursuance 
of the scheme of mised plantation and the rearranging of grape plants at proper 
•distances. The arrangements for the water supply at this garden are not satis- 
factory. Water is raised from a well by an oil engine pump, but the well dries 
np during the hot season when the Jumna river recedes, and channels have 
•consequently to be dug to connect the well with the river. Adequate measures 
to overcome this difficulty will have to be adopted when funds are less scarce. 

The Khusro Bagh at Allahabad and the Bilkusha Garden, the Nadan Mahal 
Park and the Eesidency Grounds at Lucknow did well throughout the year. 
A masonry drain was constructed in the cemetery at the Residency to faci- 
litate the watering of shrubs and grass, and the pathways in that area were 
spread with inonwn. 


DELHI PROVINCE. 

By Khm Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Bason. 

From the grant cf Rs. 74,286 for the conservation and maintenance of ancient 
monuments in the province of Delhi a sum of Rs. 3,003 was expended on special 
repairs, Rs. 21,770 on annual maintenance and Rs. 49,513 on the upkeep of the 
Archssological Department’s gardens. Except a few petty works all the conser- 
vation operations in the province were executed through the Central Public Works 
Department. 

Special repairs were undertaken at the Mughal Sarai in the Qcjtb enclosueb. 
The northern gate of the Sarai together with an adjoining compartment on the 
■east had collapsed in the year 1934. As the gate did not occupy a prominent 
position, it was considered unnecessary to restore it, but its broken jambs and 
side walls were repaired, and the vaulted roof of the compartment was rebuilt. 
The conservation of Atqae Khan’s tomb was another work of special repairs 
oarried out during the year. Atgah Khan was the husband of one of the Emperor 
Akbar’s wet-nurses, named Jiji Angah. After the downfall of Bairam Khah, 
Khan-i-Khanan, Atgah Khan was raised to the high post of Vakil or Chancellor 
of the Empire, and this promotion aroused the jealousy of the other rival courtiers. 
A conspiracy was formed against him and he was assasinated by Adham Khan, 
the son of another wet-nurse of Akbar, in the year 1662 when he was transacting 
state business in the palace at Agra. His body was removed to Delhi for inter- 
ment, and this tomb was erected by his second son Mirza Aziz Kokaltash in the 
year 1666. The building, which consists of a square chamber roofed by a marble 
dome, stands in a walled enclosure. It is constructed of red sandstone inlaid 
■with marble and coloured tiles. The enclosure is paved with red sandstone slabs, 
arranged in geometrical patterns outlined with marble inlay. The pavement was 
4)adly decayed, and moat of its marble inlay pieces had disappeared. In repairs 
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the decayed and Tuiflai-ng slabs have been replaced by new ones, but for U»‘ sake 
of economy fine lime concrete finished with white ccincnt has lunni sijbslitubMl 
for the marble inlay. The broken stone pavement inside the ehainlMT wie* uUo 
repaired, while the marble dome was made watertight by filling its o[«*n joints 
with white cement. 

The Delhi Fort Gardens and the Kotla h’irozslmli wort; pr<»vitlt;(l with liberotl 
water connections. The want of drinking water ati thttsi; jdat-os hail lu-fn iVlt. 
and the supply of the same has been the soiu’ce of great It» visitors as 

well as to the staff employed there. For the convenionoo <»f visitors iliriTtioji 
posts of red sandstone pointing to the more important, moiumionl.s liavo binMi 
erected. The wooden posts, which they have replsiocd, wort* l,ott .sniiill to !>,> 
distinctly readable from a distance, and they had also the tli.siit|v;uit;)»f of 
requiring repainting periodically. For some time ])a.st tlicw; Inw) been st proposal 
to acquire the Tomb of the Emperor Bahiol Loju, wbiob is nmler private 
occupation but, due to certain technical difficulties, tin; ac({uisif.iiin pnn*eeili)ej;.^ 
could not be completed, though the Tomb was taken possessitm of ihis vear. 
Bahlol Lodi, who ascended the throne of Delhi in the your KSfi A.ll, {Mr>l .{.}),), 
WM the founder of the Lodi dynasty. Ho ruled for 118 yeaw and tlied in \,C 
neighbourhood of Sakit (District Etnh) in ilic year 8}M A.ll. (ItHS) ^Inni 

he was returning from a military campaign. His corpse was carried to Delhi anti 
interred near the shrine of the celebrated saint Nasic-nd-Din, better knnwn is 
itoahan Chiragh Delhi. The Tomb is related to have been ereet.;d by bis s,,,. ;n’nl 
successor Sikandar Lodi. Tt is constructed of rubble stone e-oateir niih plasier 
and consists of a square chamber which is divided inlernallv into nine euinV.arl- 
m^te by arched openinp supported on stone columns and ornanie)ile.l will, 
medalhons and Quranic inscriptions incised in plaster. Kour of i.hest. l■^lnl.^lrl.. 
ments—the central and the corner ones-arc ciwvued wjlh rionies. fhe 
dome bemg higher than the othem. Bach of the. four rnt;a.l.‘H of (he bnihli.i.r 
IS brokmi by three archways, and the central compartment is t«..e,mi,,l Uy " 
w c 18 also constructed , of rubble masonry. LTnfortunaiely the ” Imnb is 

TOfce It habitable, have constructed partition walla iw,|e and aul.j,,,.|..,| ir 

and fte plaster eoatmg baa mostly peeled oil. Ixtonally it is eii(J,»«.,l win,’ 
mud bufa and walls wbiob have made the locaUty tboroutdtly untidy Wifi, •, 
.ew to mamtaining the tomb properly it is propLd to ac^: al^a II! til 

for its“rvation. 

in monuments in the Delhi J’rovinee 

Shane of small » ^ ^ many as 68 of them received treatment in tlie 

tom? of SikandaTM^'^The Tf were executed at the 

T,.j; . T , 001 . The latter together \^tl\ several other buildinfrs nf 

d^^^y^ WiUi4» tb^aid Z 

IK. attmCven^ .1 areT^Zl!” (St ro“trd|“ """* 
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Gardens. 

The gardens attached to the Archseological I'nildings at I>elhi were very 
satisfactorily maintained throughout the year. The lawns which form a promi- 
nent feature were well kept, and proper attention was paid to the mulching and 
pruning of trees and shrubs and the replacement of dried ones by fresh plants. 
At the garden of Hmnayun’s tomb certain nim trees, which had self grown and 
were not systematically placed, were removed and the flower beds on the main 
approaches there were provided with suitable plants to give a pleasing colour 
effect. A few losses among the rows of cypresses occurred in the Safdarjang 
garden. This was due to the bad condition of the soil, and in the replacement 
of casualties care has been taken to remedy the defect. A difficulty was also 
experienced in establishing the inga dnlsis hedges owing to white ants, and it is 
proposed to replace them by clerodendron wliich is immune from that pest. The 
Qutb garden fared well with the more regular supply of water now available. 
The steam boiler of the pumping plant here was overhauled, and it is proposed 
to replace the pumps in the ensuing year. The Delhi Fort garden continued to 
enjoy its popularity. It was splendidly decorated on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of His late Majesty King George V. An elaborate lighting display was 
arranged there by festooning the trees and shrubs with electric light bulbs which, 
when lit up at night gave a very pleasing and spectacular appearance to the 
whole garden. 


THE PUNJAB AND THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCES. 

By Mr. Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi. 

In the Frontier Circle the total expenditure on conservation works during 
the year was Rs. 61,398, of which amount Rs. 50,408 W'ere spent through the 
.\rch8eological Superintendent direct in the Punjab and Rs. 2,543 in the North- 
West Frontier Province, while Rs. 10,990 were expended on the maintenance 
of gardens and pumping plants by the Punjab Public Works Department. 
Deducting the sum of Rs. 7,788 paid for wages to the establishment entertained 
at the more important monuments, a sum of Rs. 24,483 remained for expendi- 
ture upon annual repairs to the monuments from the amount set aside for such 
works. These annual repairs consisted as usual of such items as underpinning 
holes and pointing open joints in walls, the grouting or filling in of cracks in roofs 
and parapets, securing old plaster by means of mortar fillets, renewing decayed 
concrete or stones, etc., restoring original features after removing modem addi- 
tions and, in the case of the Lahore Fort, the maintenance of extensive lawms 
and shrubberies. 

Repairs of a special nature were carried out at several monuments this year. 
In the Lahore Fort the octagonal tower near the Chhoti Khwabgah, better known 
as the Lai Burj and the building used up to the end of October 1935 as the resi- 
dence of the Archaological Superintendent (officially known as Building No. 29 
rx as Archseological Rest House) were attended to. Several of the buildings 

D 
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along the north side of this fort are suffering from, imequal settlement or some- 
thing of that nature, and in the case of the Lai Burj all its three upper stt>reys 
were out of the peiyendicular, the lower ones inclining outwards and the uppcn*- 
most inwards, and the roof and floors of the two upper storeys had s}>lit, asunder. 
To arrest further movement and to prevent more damage to the tower, iron rails 
tied with iron tie-rods have been strapped against the walls both insich* mul out, 
and the broken roofs and floors have been dismantled and new ones t»f reinf<»ns‘d 
brick-in-cement provided in their places. Several arches of the verandaiis, 
which had developed serious cracks, have been sqjpoitod with T-iron lintels. 
This work is still in progress. 

From the building used as a residence a number of modern additioti-s ereeted when 
the Lahobb Fobt was in Military use have been taken away and alterations .so far 


as possible removed. The chief addition was a large verandah with a sloping 
roof on the west side and on its removal it was disclosed tJiat. the ]>araf>et' above 
the arched openings connecting the verandah with the large rftom ladiind it., was 
not only built of briok-in-mud masonry of a very hacdia type but rested on two 
long wooden beams, too much decayed to serve any longer, laid al>ove the ai’elie.s 
from one end to the other. Similarly, on removal of modern ])lust»sr from their 
surfaces, several of the stone bases and shafts supporting thi‘. e.apitals of the pillars 
and the arches above were found to be aliattcrcd, and also as iJie modern donis 
■and frames inserted in these arches were removed the arnlies were, slmken ami 
it was therefore found necessary to replace most of the shafts, l.o eonsl.riirl, jiow 
arches and to dismantle and rebuild the parapet above. iMin(:<^ j.ln. arehed 


openings were now exposed to view they have been repaired so as |,o e.otd'i.nn 
M originally to the arched openings of the Chhoti Kbwabgah in front, of the build- 
ing. These changes have greatly improved the building. In combinatimi with 
this work the re-roofing of the tehhhams (rooms below gronial level) in front, of 
the building was taken in hand and the brick-on-odge ])iivcm(‘iil, ovci' l.hc ia*\\ 
■reinforced brick roofing of the iehickanas was restoretl 


The Badshahi or Jama Mosque near the Lahore K(jrt has been in need ,.f 
•special repairs for a long time. It is a protected mornnncnl ; but under Ihe 
terms of the Agreement between the Anjuman-i-lslamia anil the Airli.-e()heM,.i,l 
Department the repairs to the Mosque are to be executed by the Archieolooi<'iil 
Department and paid for by the Anjumau, the Archaiologicaf J)e],artinont l oniii- 
percentage that the Director General of Archicology may (-.onsider 
advisable. An estimate for special repairs to the Mosijue was prepared .s.„ne 
years ago by Dr. K. A. A. Ansari, Assistant Engineer attaclieil U) the Ai-c|jieo|o. 
gical Supemtendent’a ofiSce and was duly approved. Tlio ustiimde amounts to 
about 9 lakhs of ^pees and while providing for thorough repairs to the Mosone 
and ite adjuncts also contemplates the restoration of the chhatm on the tons ,,1 
e nunars, which were dismantled many years ago owing to their insecure eondi- 
bon. During the year the Anjuman-i-Islamia paid over a sum of its. /jooo io 
the Government of India for carrying out certain very urgent ropait. t! ti e 
pteway of tlo Moaquo aad the Director Oonona o£ Archin, 
a «er Ra, 600 Iron, Ma own budget and placed fl.e wbolo aun, at tt^dia* 
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of the Archseological Superintendent. The repairs chiefly included the dismant- 
ling and resetting in cement mortar (after grouting in hollows where necessary) 
the old loose stones of the fajade, replacing the cracked lintels over a number 
of doorways by new ones, providing new facing stones for those missing and 
making the roof and walls watertight by pointing the wide joints and grouting 
and filling in cracks, etc. 

At Maharaja Ranjit Sestgh’s marble Baradabi in the centre of the Hazuri 
Bagh, between the Fort and the Badshahi Mosque as a result of the collapse of 
the upper storey a few years ago, a number of the jali slabs of the white marble 
balustrade on the roof were missing or had been damaged beyond repairs; and 
the roof concrete had decayed and absorbed rain water. The jali slabs have 
now been restored or replaced by new ones, and fresh concrete has been laid over 
the greater part of the roof. 

Outside Lahore, special repairs were; carried out at two monuments only,, 
m., the Takht-i-Akbari at Kalanaur m the Gupjdaspur District and the Sawt 
Masjid at Multan. The TahJU-i-AMmi, where Akbar was crowned Emperor of 
India on receipt of the news of his father Humayun’s sudden death by a fall at 
Delhi, consists of a raised platform of brick in lime with a small tank in its centre- 
and a solid masonry faMi (platform) on one side behind the tank while steps lead 
up to the lower platform on three sides. Both the lower platform and the upper- 
tahht had suflered considerable damage during the course of centuries and several 
stone posts of the wire fencing, erected as a protection had been broken, so that 
the fencing had ceased to be of any use. The platform and takht as also the tank 
have now been thoroughly repaired with bricks specially made to match the old 
bricks and plastered over. A concrete apron 8 feet wide has also been provided- 
all round the platform and the missing or broken stone posts replaced. 

The Sawi Masjid or “ Green Mosque ” at Multan is really a Tomb, not a 
Mosque, belonging to the reign of Akbar. It contains several graves in its court- 
yard at the head of one of which is a large marble slab bearing an inscription in 
Persian verse, its enclosure walls being once faced with enamelled tiles bearing 
moral adages also in Persian verse. All these inscriptions are written in Nastaliq 
characters and this is one of the few buildings in the Punjab where one finds 
Nastaliq writings and enamelled tiles of Akbar’s time. Another characteristic 
of the building is that the entrance gate in the east wall has slightly sloping- 
jambs of the kind one meets with in Hindu temples or in the tombs, etc., of the 
Tughlaq period. In the west wall is a mihrab and a circular tapering minaret 
stands at either end of the same wall. Before this monument was declared as 
“ protected ” the north and south enclosure walls had fallen do-wn (Plate III, a) 
and been repaired in a haphazard manner by the local people. Moreover, houses 
bruit in the near vicinity of the building had left on the west and north of it only 
narrow lanes which the local inhabitants keep in such a filthy condition that it 
has become necessary to close them altogether. Iron pale fencing was, there- 
fore, erected this year at the south-west and north-east of the monument, and 
the enclosure walls on north, south and east, which were sufficiently low to allow 
of boys jumping over them have been raised (Plate III, c). Old tiles lying abouk 

d2 
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in the courtyard have been refixed as fat as possilde in thoir tippropriab' p(tsi1i<tnp 
the entrance provided with a door, and an old cnuinclled jnh rcsof in po.sit.iun. 
The decayed face masonry of the miJirab and of the jambs of tlu' ontnmrc 
way has been replaced bynew masonry of fine dvci'sod l)rk‘l\-in'Iitn(* similar lu 
the original. 

The conservation of the moniunents at Taxtla is executed uiuh'r tin* .sup»'r- 
vision of the Director General of Archaeology in India, h’or several years past 
no works of a special nature have been undertaken here*, but il was (ItM'idi'd tluH 
repairs to the stupa at Mohra Mora^u (from Avhicli the row of stuc<'o ligiin's on 
its south have already been removed to the Museum) wore urgent and sU'ps were, 
therefore, taken to start conservation measures, wliieh liii.'* year eonsistetl ehielly 
in repairs to the north and west facades and filling in and making walc'rttghi tin- 
vertical shaft across the dome of the structure dug l)y form.er exploi-ers in .seareh 
of relics (Plate IV a and 6). Both lime and cement mortar has had to be u.sed 
in the repairs, but it was not allowed to show on the fa<-e of th<* imuimneiil. wliieh 
was originally constructed without mortar. 

The annual repair works in the Lahtiro Pori incltided rejuiiis to tin- dresM-d 
brick facing of the north bastion which was nuule bi mateli (In* m-iginal. l■ll|| 
structing a pathway at the back or outside the oast side, of the |)iwan i .\ni eoiiri *. 
preparing the ground for lawns along the same side, restoring the pla.s|er )iiinel-; 
in the north wall of the Moti Masjid (piadrangle, rctarring tlu* road way leading 
from the entrance gate <if the Port up to the western entrauee of tin* Giwan i .\ut 
court, some underpinning of the rampart wall near the cast and west. ga 1 <'; 4 , ni 
vering the large well to the south of Moti Masjiii with I >cirs ill nil iiiiuli* irnn IrndM* 
and constructing a drain near tlie Fort cut ranee. 

At Jahangir’s Tomb, Shahdaba, besides minor repairs to v.irimi.s parl.s mI lln- 
monument consisting chiefly of pointing joints i.f ( Id brickwork, lln- m.irblc 
facing of the cupola covering the south-west minar, wliieh had ln-i-ii dmiiaued 
by the roots of a pijial tree, was dismantled ii.nil reset, iiflm- the nn.ls Imd bcmi 


entirely removed from the masonry, and open joiiils m its cliliiijjii. (•!(•.. were 
filled in w'itli white cement. A loose ,s1.oin‘ in the voiissoir of tin- eeiiii-;il -troh 
on the west fa9ade of the mansoleum and a few adjoining pieces of marble stone 
were either reset or restored, and the marlde flooring or roof ovi-r the <-<-ti(ral 
dome of the grave chamber was taken up and reset in (-eiiKml mortar in order 
to stop ‘sweating’ and to save tlic inside, plaster deco rat. ion of the dome from 
threatened damage. At the AJcbari Sarai to the w-cst of tlu- miiiisolemn of 
Jahangir the six compartments to south of the Mosrpjc si, ill reijuiring <miiserv'a. 
tion measures were repaired in a similar manner to the iire.vitms ones by under 
pinning the larger holes, and replacing later mud masonry by coun1a-y bricks in 
me mortar. Owing to an accident and in order to avoid similar accidents in 
future, the well near Asaf Khan’s tmib, which is no longer i-equi«}d lor irrigation 
purposes, has been filled in with earth. ^ 

In the Baradari ob Mirza Kamban the old decayed concrete of the floors of 
the south-west and north-west octagonal rooms and of the roof was picked uu 
and replaced by good fresh lime concrete. This Baradari is the earliest Mughal 
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stnictnre in Lahore and as such the planning of the garden attached to it, the 
greater part of which has not yet been exposed to view, may perhaps be found 
to be the prototj'pe of tlie Mughal gardens in India. 

The bulging north-east retaining wall of the octagonal platform upon which 
the Tomb op Ali Makdan Khan stands was dismantled and rebuilt with country 
bricks in lime. 

The buildings in the Shalamae Gaeden received the usual attention. All 
the buildings were distempered, the channels and tanks were cleared of silt and 
patch repairs required here and there were carried out. The concrete floor 
and side walls of the water channels under the stone pavement of the central 
pavilion on the first terrace had decayed with the result that water percolated 
into the masonry of the adjoining walls of the pavilion and endangered their 
stability. To stop further damage the old pavement, the concrete flooring and 
walls of the channels underneath were all dismantled and restored. Some of 
the old stones were used agaiu, but a large number of them had to be replaced by 
new ones. 

In the Baradari in the centre of the Hiean Minak Tank in the Shbikhupuea 
District the treads of a stairway leading up to the second floor were paved with 
stone slabs, stone pamalas (water spouts) were provided at the first floor level, 
and the roof of the second floor was paved with Agra stone instead of the decayed 
Concrete flooring. 

In the Hissar District several patches of decayed rubble masonry and brick 
fillings in the west wall of the Palace op Feroz Shah at Hissar were taken down 
and rebuilt. Hollow joints were grouted and open ones pointed and a cracked 
stone lintel was replaced by a new one. The old decayed floor in the prayer 
chamber of Lat-ki-Masjid near the Palace ■ at Hissar was picked up and relaid 
with fresh lime concrete. Stone guards were fixed against the piers of the Bwsi 
Gate at Hansi in the same District, and the loose brick-in-mud masonry of the 
north wall of Humayun’s Mosque at Fatehahad was pulled down and rebuilt in 
lime. 

The bulging masonry of the left retaining wall of Chhajju Mal’s Baoli at 
Kaithal in the Karnal District was removed and rebuilt with country bricks in 
lime and the base of a Kos Minar near Mohri Kuiilway Station, which had been 
eaten away by saltpetre— making the minar look like a toad-stool— was imder- 
pinned. Some decayed patches in the Badshahi Bridge on the Grand Trunk 
Road and in the Gateways op the Sabai at Ghabaunda in the same district 
were restored ; and considerable pointing and underpinning was done at the Tomb 
OP Ibrahim Lodhi at Panipat. The largest work in this District was undertaken 
at SwK TT Chilli’s Tomb at Thanesar where the decayed concrete on the roof of 
the Chhota Maqbara was removed and fresh lime concrete laid instead ; the whole 
of the marble flooring above the plinth, which had become loose and dislodged, 
was taken up and reset in cement mortar, and a few decayed patches of brick- 
work in the plinth wall were rebuilt. 

The annual repairs to the Buddhist remains at Takht-i-Bahi and 3A.MAiaARH. 
in the Peshawar District, consisted chiefly of the maintenance of the approach 
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paths to those moniments. These paths have a very stoop jiradienl in miiuy 
places and parts of that at Takht-i-Bahi used to bo washed away nver>- y.sir. A 
few pucca drains have therefore been provided this year across the ])iitli ut inter 
vals, and it is hoped that this precaution will reduce Mu! annual damaue and 
consequently the recurring expenditure on its upkeep. 

At the monastery site at Jauuan near Taxila a falloii eliupel in frntit uf ci*Il 
No. 27 was restored and a wall which allowed of tresspa-sstwH eliuiliiiij* «iver. wus 
raised. Damage to a stucco figure of the Buddha in the niche of chapel No. l 
caused by the percolation of rain water through the wall behind, was slopped by 
reconstructing in lime mortar part of the back wall and giving it an tuiiwiird ,vlope 
at the top. Special conservation measures were also taken in hand a1 I he slupa 
at Mora Morahdu, situated a mile distant, where bulging walling was di.-.niantled 
and rebuilt and part of the Superstructure was made waUu'ligld. This wucl,- 
was not completed and will be continued next year. AVith the exccpiioii o| 
rebuilding short lengths of walling at Sirsukh and IHjtplau only ivpairs of a. iiiinm 
nature were carried out at the other monuments in the luMglibourliootl of T;i.\ihi. 


Gakdens. 

The Shaiamae gakdens were kept up to their usual slandanl Ihroiighoiit the 
year. Pansy’s made a good display in the beds around the central tank during 
March-April and balsam in October-November. It was lud possible t4» n*phmt. 
any of the rose beds in the centre terrace during tJie year, but it. is hoped ..luit 
will be made in August. 

Dwarf clerodendron hedges were planted along tJu! border id. tin* foot ol the 
walls at the west end of the Shahdara gakdens. In thesi' borders ii ai<a (|(iiible 
flowering wall-flower made a good display during Mandi, while phlo\ <;ciMipietl 
the small beds in the sandals. The gardens genemlly were well miiiniiiii.ed. 


BENGAL. 

By Mr. N. G. Majumtlur. 

A sum of Rs. 24,256 was spent on conservation in Bengal, (if \sJiieli Its, 1;{,7*J1 
were spent on annual repairs and maintenance and Us. lii..5:}r) on spisi-d repjiirs. 
As usual the conservation of tlie monument at Pahaki-uk, Dist.rie.t Uiijslnihl, Wiis 
executed by the Archaeological Department itself. This consisted in the disniant- 
ling and rebuilding of certain portions of walls attacked by wdlpetre in the ejisli.fn, 
western and southern antechambers, and the south-east and sout.li-wi*,st otjnnM's 
of the central shaft of the Main Temple. Repairs to the aoutli-ojist corner of iJij. 
central shaft involved the careful rebuilding of the wall. Jn the w(‘.s1e!-ii .si-ctioii 
of the monastery area, reconstruction was undertaken of the outer fueing of the 
wall of certain cells after dismantling its bulged-out portions and removing tJie 

loose masonry. In Satyapik Bhita four of the shrines or vciJu undm-went 
thorough rejjair. 
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The work of special repairs entrusted to the Public Works Department at 
most of the monuments consisted of minor works, such as the provision of boun- 
dary pillars and a notice-board to the monument at Baiqram, District Dinajpur, 
a screen wall and an iron rading to the monument at Lalbagh, District Dacca, 
a cattle-proof wire fencing round the compound of the Basuli temple, District 
Birbhum, and a reinforced concrete pillar for a notice-board of the Dibab pillab 
AT Sapahar, District Dinajpur. Certain damage to the walls and arches caused by 
the earthquake of 1934 to the Minab at Pandua were attended to and additional 
repairs in connection with the tomb and mosque at Tribeni in the Hooghly 
District were executed during the year. The work of special repairs to the Math 
AT Kodla in the !Khulna District, which had been taken in hand in the year 1933-34, 
was completed at a total cost of Es. 9,344 (Plate IV, c and d). The missing 
external facing of walls and mouldings were restored, with rubbed bricks in cement 
mortar, maintaining the lines of the old work, up to the top of the monument, 
that is to a height of about 60' above the plinth. Ornamental brickwork around 
the arch openings and on the face of walls were restored with plain projected 
bricks. A reinforced concrete slab, 4 inches thick, with necessary rings, was 
set up on the top of the monument, covering a hollow space of over 8' diameter, 
to prevent the leakage of rain water into the interior. Two expanded metal 
fixed doors, each fitted on to an angle iron frame, were provided at the southern 
and western arch openmgs, and a similar door with locking arrangements was 
also supplied as well as wove wire fencing to the compound and a cattle-prevent- 
ing iron gate. 


ASSAM. 

By Mr. N. G, Mujumdar. 

In the Province of Assam the total expenditure on conservation was only 
Ks. 8,336. At Garhgaon in the Sibsagar District, steps were takeu to repair 
certain arches and cracks in the walls, to fill up gaps in masonry with lime concrete 
and stop leakage in the third storey of the palace. At Gaurisagar in the same 
District the pinnacle of the Dbbidol Temple was restored after dismantling its 
ruined parts. At a recent inspection of the temple of Bishntjdol at Jatsagar the 
roof of the Natmandir and the passage leading to it were found to be badly leaking. 
The cracks were thoroughly repaired and -made watertight during the year and 
similar repairs were also effected at the Sibdol and Dcbidol temples at Jaysagar. 
Among works of a minor character mention may be made of the construction of 
boundary pillars for demarcating the lands attached to the rains at Khabptju and 
the provision of wire fencing round the Kobak and Khartonq group of monoliths 
in the North Cachar Hills. At Mawpydt in the Khasi and Jaintia HiUs District 
one of the sections of the Megalithic Bridge, which had been washed away by 
the heavy flood of April 1933, was renovated. 
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BOMBAY PRESIDENCY AND SIND. 


By Mr. Madho Sarup Vats. 


In the Western Circle, of the 737 proiected nncient i.ioimiuniis, ‘JHil n.r.v.-,! 
annual repairs at a cost of Ks. 28,384 aocl 21 apodal ropaira inv.dvu.p an .Np.M- 
dituie of Rb. 14,436. Of these, thirteen aruiiuil and tlirec .spccnd repair unrKN 
were executed departmentally under the divoet. supcrvisu.ti <•!' tin* An-l.a-nln;.ir;.l 
Superintendent, whereas all the remaining works were eurried mil l.y tin* ubli.* 
Works Department of the Bombay Ooveniment. In addition l.o iigency rlmrpt*'! 
amounting to Rs. 2,329 included in the above figures, a snin of Hs. Imd 

also to be paid to the local Oovernment on account of ])uy, h'ave .saluruv. i-rayl 
ling allowances and pensionary charges of its stiill eiiiphtyed on an-li!ooli'<>ic.d 

works. 

Of the special repair works referred to above, only sixteen need lie tneiilimted : 
three relate to tlie Ahmedabacl District; two each to the Hijnpur and PiUieh 
Mah nla Districts; one each to the Kolaba, J’oona, Sliolapur, Ihdgauni and Dliarwiir 
Districts, while in Sind three relate to the Kaiw-lii and oiui In the li-irlmmi 
District. 

The three monuments brought under a])cdtd re])aim in the Alitnedaliad 
District were Siddi Sayyab’s Mosque and Astodia Uate in Ahmki)AI5AIi t'n v and 


Azam Khan’s palace at Ranpor, a trading town in the. same disirlel. At. Sun 
Saytad’s Mosque (A.D. 1412 ), famous for the unrivalled stone tnieei-} of its 
window panels, the fallen west wall of its court was ri'Iniilt. and a wiekei, uati* 
provided in it at the south-west corner for aeeess is> t.he rear side. (Plate V, n). 

The Astodia Gate, one of the eight original gates of Ahmedabad, i-. .i Hat 
roofed structure two bays deep, supported on high aiched opening.s on the nni ili 
and south. In 1020, the roof of one of the bays wan set on lire by liolejs tlieidiy 
causing considerable damage to the arch <in the south and the supersirie inn* 

above. This damage has now been repaired and as a pre<’anlion a,>;idi!''1. aet i- 

dents access to the roof of the gate has licen closed at the top frmn Iniili 
the narrow staircases on ite east and west siiles. 

The Palace op Azam Khan, Mughal Viceroy of (iiijaral. (lii.V)'l(ilL' \.)>.) ai‘ 
Ranpur, which stands on the right or iiortli bank of l.lu* HhiKlar river, leit-u cd 

special attention. All along, that is for a lengtii of l iu fiM'l, il.s ii,iM*niehi 

(strengthened by a triple convex buttress) including a part of ihe foiindation had 
been gradually undermined by the river wliich, at floorl time, rises some tv\i. feci 
above the buttressed portion. In such coiiditioii, not b(‘ing striiel.iirullv .sale, 
its foundation and basement have been repaired after the original with juiidmii 
Tubble-in-lime masonry, which has been covered with suitably .stained linn* pia,slci- 
(Plate V, 6). For the proper bonding of the new masonry witli t.Jic old, eement, 
concrete blocks of an average depth of 4 feet with 0 inclios square section han* 
been laid checkwise at horizontal intervals of 6 feet and vertical ones of 2 feet. 
Side by side with this, some missing stone pillars and lintels of the veraudali, 
projecting on the river side, have been renewed in order to support tin* 
overLangii^ ceiling, and gaps in its floor made good. Cracks in the shattered roof 
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of the north side dalans liave been grouted with cement and the roof of 
the southern half of the western dalan rendered watertight by renewing its lime 
concrete. 

At Buapur, the ancient capital of the AdU Shahi dynasty (16th-17th centuries 
A.D.) special repairs to the Jami Masjid were resumed during the year under 
report. Several missing or broken stone brackets with the panelled parapet 
at the north-west corner of the prayer hall have been replaced by new ones in 
exact imitation of the original design. 

At the eleventh century temple, originally dedicated to Siva but now sacred 
to Dattatreya, in the village of Ghattarqi in the Sindgi Taluka of Bijapur District 
extensive repairs were undertaken. All modem masonry pillars, which propped 
up cracked lintels, have been removed and the broken lintels strengthened by 
running along their edges angle iron supports painted grey to simulate the colour 
of stone work. Other repairs so far carried out consisted (1) in the restoration 
up to the plinth level of the north-east corner of the entrance hall by copying 
only block mouldings of the original work; (2) in making watertight the roof of 
the temple after removing from it the load of decayed and fallen material and 
substituting in its place a new layer of lime concrete, simultaneously restoring in 
lime mortar missing stones along the edge of the terrace in which an old gargoyle has 
also been re-fixed in its original position at the north-east corner ; and (3) in pro- 
viding in place of missing stone slabs others of requisite size in the paving of the 
mand<ipt and treating open joints in the masonry with sunk lime pointing. This 
work, however, remains in progress and is expected to be completed next year. 

Champaner, a small town in the Halol Taluka of the Panch Mahals District, 
which was once the capital of Mahmud Begarha' the independent Sultan of 
Gujarat (1469-1611 A.D.), was visited by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
on the 21st December, 1936. Besides rendering approaches to all important 
monuments motorable, thorough clearance of rank vegetation and jungle was 
carried out from the walls and compounds of various monuments. Much under- 
pinning was done at the Kabutarkhana (Pigeon House) pavilion situated 
picturesquely on the Bada Talao (Plate V, c) besides lime pointing of open joints 
at this monument as well as at the Ehajuri Masjid and Jam Masjid, all 
belonging to the sixteenth century. 

Though not in connection with His Excellency the Governor’s visit, danger- 
ously bulged out portions of the monument called the Two Brick Minars, situate 
b^lf a mile south of the Kevda Masjid, had to be taken down both in the interests of 
safety to the public and also to secure its lower portion from falling with the upper 
one. 

At the famous cave temples at Elepbanta in the Kolaba District, natural 
causes arising mainly from the action of sea-salts and water have for many 
decades been adversely reacting on the stability of the sculptures and parts of 
the rock, which are now showing a number of cracks and lines of leakage.^ One 
such crack over the chin of the Destroyer face of the great Trimurti image in Cave 
1 suddenly increased on the 14th January, 1935, and caused the breaking offi at 

1 Please also see page 131 infra . 
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tJiat point of a large fragment of stone, whicli fell into tlirec pieces, llms <'ausing 
an ugly gap in this world-famous masterpiece of ancient I Julian sciilplurc {Pialc 
rV, e). No time was lost in repairing this gap hy cnijjlo.ving a sctilpUtc from 
Bombay city who was able to reset these fragments inlo tlieir «ipigirijil pi>!.iii<m. 
Prior to this, however, a thorough esamiuatioji of the caves and fheir scnlpiures 
was made by the Archaeological Chemist ami the Arclmwilonicnl Hij|««rijitcjidciit 
with a view to devising effective means of stopping t.he jirocess of dc<-av referred 
to above and subsequently the Director General of Arclncology ij> India also 
visited these caves and after considering the problem of [jrcscrviiliim in all its 
aspects he has further proposed the appointorent of a Coj»mil.t<*c <tf experts lt> 
go into the question of finding tlie best means of arresting (lec.}i.v in lliese cjives. 

The historic residence of the Peshwas at Poona (Killed MiiANWAUWAtJA or 
Palace op Satdbday Quarteb (A.D. 1730) now survives in ihe I'^irt. wall with its 
bastions, gateways, basements of various buildings and remains of ti*iT:ic(*d !»i)rd«’jjs 
which once adorned this palace. During the year an attorn pi. was made io );)v 
cut and improve the lawns by digging out their bods to a great or depth than 
before and by proviiling in them a thick layer of pure wavened eiirth whirli was 

badly wanting. The lawns in tlie forecourt, as well as on tins front terrace of I be 

main block of buildings having tints been prepared, w<jro planted wit It gm.ss. 

Chaman garden, situated to tiic north-east of tJjt* jiuilu block of Imildinifs 
in front of tiie Ganapati Mahal, has been complotoly (ixcavulcd f,hi.s vear. "it 
is utterly dilapidated, but as its plan and soheme of flower )«!d.s with nnnieron.s 
connecting water channels is now quite (dear (Phiic V, d) its restoruli.m is a ,.,, 111 - 
paratirely easy task. The uneven portion of the wtuin in front. ..f H, h.,„ 

been properly dressed. All this work has been acr;ojn[)lish(!d at ;i owl, of |,'s. osi), 

greater damage to the supcratriictnn! of Mm tliird 
0 the PoBT AT Sholapur, a monument of the fourt,(Hmt.h .umtin-y, cnickcd' bcums 
of one of the rooms and the sagged and fallen portion of (,hc, roof of .•mother niom 

were renewed. Conservation work is in progro.Ms and will be (*oni|,|ete<| <lnrin,r 
tne next financial year. 

In Beloaot Dismicr, the nndent Uawa stonk ins, .. urn., » „n Mik, |n7l 

which was lying m the open, broken in throe piecce, Inc I ' 

bmp aad temoved for better prenervntion te the „r , . 

temple at Konnur in the Gokak Tuluka. 

of SaMTOti in tie compound of Trikiltehvm toinph, Inin I,,.,.,, furnish,., I ,viil 
new tenfcwood ehnttem of approveil ancient deeign. 

Sind. 

j f rii 

the Jami Masiid of Shah JabAn in Tof(-„ + i , * ^ ^ niJl umf 

K IS ■ 1- 1 anan ui latta toAvn were brought under sneei-il lun. • 

An unfinished stone wall of the enclosnrp of +].m a ^ 

wan jacked np and anpported on a relied steel j*t. while all „p;,. 
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or cracks in the masonry of the walls as well as in the dome of the chhahi were 
thoroughly grouted. At Nawab Sarfraz Khan’s tomb, the repairs consisted of 
rebuilding the fallen portion of a brick wall in bme mortar and renewal of several 
patches of brick masonry and lime plaster which had been affected by saltpetre. 

Saltpetre, too, is the bane of the stately Jami Masjid at Tatta. Up to the 
dados, plaster on the walls of this mosque both outside and inside has either 
disappeared or is entirely dead, badly affecting brick masonry also. During 
the year under report a sum of Es. d74 was spent on partial renewal of plaster, 
in fiUeting the edges of broken lime plaster on the inside, and in grouting cracks 
in the domes of the prayer hall. 

Special repairs carried out during the year at the prehistoric site of Mohbn- 
JODARO in the Larkana District comprised (J) filling up the deep trenches around 
the Kushan Stupa to prevent accidents, (2) rebuilding and filling up gaps in the 
walls of the Great Bath and its adjoining rooms and drains with burnt brick m 
mud mortar, (3) covering, as an experimental measure, the tops of conserved 
walls of the Buddhist Monastery round the Stupa with two courses of sundried 
brick in order to minimise the destructive effect of saltpetre, which is an ever 
present danger and (4) raising and strengthening the banks of a canal water course 
at a total cost of Es. 1,476. Enamelled “protection” notice-boards were also 
erected at two different parts of the site for the guidance of visitors. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

By Mr. Q. C. Chandra. 

A sum of Es. 19,078 was spent on the conservation of monuments in the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa. 

At Nalanda, side by side with the work of excavations attention was paid 
to the preservation of Monasteries Nos. 9 and 10 in continuation of the works 
executed at these two buildings last year and a sum of Es. 4,096 was expended. 
These buildings had been in a very bad state of preservation, and this year the 
north external wall, a portion of the west external wall and a few cells in the 
west row of Monastery No. 9, the north external wall, a portion of the south 
extfflcnal wall, the remaining portions of the cells in the west row and almost all 
the cells in the east row of Monastery No. 10 were repaired. In carrying out 
the repairs those walls that had bulged or cracked were dismantled where neces- 
sary and their foundations examined, and were then rebuilt in accordance with 
the original walls adjoining. Suitable tail-bonds were provided at regular inter- 
vals of 6 feet or so throughout the whole length of the walls treated, and the 
external walls were built up in mud mortar with a few courses of brick-in-lime 
mortar at the height of 3 or 4 feet. In Monastery No. 9, the north external 
wall was found to be badly damaged and in many places the masonry work was 
nuBsing from the plinth upwards. Some traces of the entrance gate of this 
building as well as the two adjacent chambers on the north and south sides were 
found missing and these were reconstructed strictly in accordance with similar 
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structures. The most important work clone in this Monastery was the making 
good of the damaged arches which existed in siiu over the doorways of two eells 
in the south-west corner and one cell in the north-euRt- <'orntM’ of tin* Ituildin*^. 
These arches are recessed to a depth of about 10" or so, on liotli faces inside ttinl 
outside, the recesses being evidently where the wooden lintels orijinially rested. 
True arches over doorways have not been diRoovered previously at Xalarida. 

At Rajgib, in the Patna Biswict, extensive <iloara.ne.e of jungle, ete., was under- 
taken at Maniyar Math, Sonbhandar and BiMDiSAUA Jail areas, with a view to 
exposing the structures properly. Clearance was also done at. the (iuiiHiuAKiM'A 
Hni where the Bimbisara road and the old caves arc situated, .mil at the ihi 
Jain Temple standing on the top of the Vauhiara JIill. 

Clearance at the Bimbisara jail area has bronglitr in light trai-es of the some 
compound wall on all the four sides, and as the walls are In pour state of pre-seiaa- 
tion, their tops have since been dressed with earth, wil.li a. view to their (>roiet- 
tion. The bastions on either side of the entrance gale j)f the jail have been le 
paired. 


At the Maniyar Math, the later brick staircaw. on the noHili frotd. ol tjje 
main structime received further attention in enntin nation «if tin; Hiirk,< «|<iiie ihere 

last year; and the landing at the top was also repainHi. Il.'pairs to 

stone compound walls on the four sides tif the, main st.rueturc eoninieneed in ii„> 
previous year were continued. The Nimml Kwm (well) .situated I., tin- m.iJtt 
of the Maniyar Math area was cleared down to the wab'r level and then propecK 
conserved and a round brick parapet with c.r.nere.le 1,«jpping was added ii 
top. The well, about 4S feet deep, is of very solid const.rnetion, its lnwcr 
being a square structure and above cylhidrical in form, IVsi<les the alaae woii,. 
an approach road connecting the Maniyar Math and the Sonblnmdar Case v.a ■ 
partly constructed. 

At the SommsDAR Cavd area, i,o a|Hi,:ial work »■«» .loo.. ,l,„io.. il... ,,.,r 
meptiag the tlMtough cleataiw ol jnOKle all roini.l ; .uol ..II ..„„ ko, ..i' 
VAisHNATA Cate adjaceiit to the Soulihaodar were lil||.(| uj. witli lio.i. ao.l 

comrete, Od the top of the VoihhSro HM, the ol.l Di.o.o.lo.r,. .I,.i„ 

uithei exposed m continuation of Uie works done in tl„. provi,,,.,, v....re, ,„„| „ 
ew more ^ were brought to light, Itepiiira ti. tlie ,l.i,i,ao,,,| ,,,,||„ ,.,„ri„| 

out and fte top, of the wall, were m.Klo walertight 

VI, i) Co^rration work, at thh temple will l„. 

attached to that mentioned above has been brought tn light 

A umber .rf Jain renlptnres of different ,iw and n„«lly rra..,m.„tarv w,.„. 
from fa area, fte moot inte..«ng among ,.|,„„ J2 Z 

(21 XI 1 ). Two figures, a male and a female with ..hild on l,u, 

parent, of the Jino, bedecked with ornaments and seated on « doiil 1. I* . o " 
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attitude, one of them touching the foot of the principal figure. The whole scene 
is a representation, very commonly depicted, of a heavenly scene in the snsJiama- 
sushcma age. 

The caves at Barabar and in the Nagarjdni Hills in the Gaya District were 
attended to during the year and the original level of the courtyard has been 
exposed to some extent in front of the Lomas Kishi and Sudama caves. It is 
noticeable from broken marlcs on the rock surface that there had been on either 
side of the entrance to the Lomas Kishi cave two seats, which had been removed 
long before the four caves at Barabar came under the protection of the Archseo- 
iogical Department. The three caves— Lomas Kishi, Sudama and Karan 
Chaupar — seem to have been originally excavated in a torpedo-shaped hill 
(Plate VI a). Preliminary clearance was in front of the two caves, Vadathika 
and Vapiyaka, in the Nagarjuni hills was undertaken (Plate VI c) and outlines 
of various stupas, a monastery, a well and other remains have been brought to 
view near these caves as well as near the Lomas Kishi and Sudama caves. 

At Palamau, special repairs were carried out to the old and new forts, 
popularly known as the Betla forts, in Reserved Forest area. The small buttress, 
erected previously against the end wall of the Nagpuri gate of the new fort, was 
strengthened by constructing from the bed of the rock surface another buttress 
against it in the same character. The removal of the huge accumulation of dibris 
from the second gate beyond the Nagpuri gate in the new fort and from the gate 
in the north rampart walls of the old fort resulted in bringing to light the original 
ground level in front of them. Now the entrance into the old fort is through 
this latter gate instead of through a gap in the west rampart wall, which has been 
closed up. 

Besides the works mentioned above, special repairs were carried out at the 
following monuments. At Sher Shah’s Tomb at Sassaeam in the Shahabad 
District the badly worn steps on its north and east sides have now been made 
secure. Attention was paid to the sculptures known as Chatjrasi Muni at Pathar- 
GHATTA in the Bhagalpur District. Here the accumulation of debris from their 
tops as well as from their bases was removed and arrangements were made for 
diverting rain-water to the sides instead of allowing it to run over the faces of 
the sculptures. An ancient cave, which had been damaged by workers for kaolin 
clay in this hill, was partially cleared, and this resulted in the discovery of a finely 
moulded coved-ceiling. The cave is assignable to the early Gupta period. ' Some 
further sculptures have also been brou^t to light by the removal of jungle and 
debris, but much remains to be done at this place. Three pillars of the three 
sheds erected over the colossal images at Jaipur in the Cuttack District, which had 
been impeding a proper view of the images, were removed and joists were provided 
over the openings instead. The huge broken stone image of Bodhisattva 
Padmapani lying near the above images under another shed, was improved by 
the removal of the ugly cement plastering from the broken joints. As a preli- 
minary to excavation, jungle was cut down and removed from all round the 
Buddhist stupa at Kesaejya in the Champaran District. Clearance work was 
abo undertaken at the old fort at Ceanxigarh in the same Dbtrict. The base 
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of the iiozA PILLAR AT KoLHUA in the Muzapparpur District wus itiiulp sffurp 
■with cement masonry. The two important groups of nt. KiiANiiAtaui 

in the Puri District situated on two different hills, could noli ho (‘asily 
owing to the thickness of the jungle and big trees. With the lielp of the Civil 
Sub-Divisional Officer at Khurda, the area has now been cleared. 

Eepairs necessitated by the earthquake were also iiudcrl(iikeii at the folhtwijig 
four monuments ; — (1) Walls and gates in five different sections «»f t he Kour a'I’ 
Monghvr; (2) Shamshbr Ehan’s tomb at Shamshernauar in the Daya Dlstiuct; 
(3) Palace buildings within the Rohtas Port at Roiitascarii iti tho Shuhaltad Di.s- 
trict ; (4) Mukhdum Shah’s tomb at Manbr in the Patna District. Only the 
works on four sections of the walls and gates at Monghyr an<i t ho.se at. Hhatnsher- 
nagar and at Eohtasgarh could be completed during the year. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

By Mr. G. C. Ciumdra. 

A sum of Es. 11,930 was expended on conservation of protected nix’ieiit 
monnments in the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Besides carrying out various repairs of a recurring uatiuu e,o.sting ,Ks. 
twelve special works to the following ancient momimentw were uiwlei*t.iiken. 'I’he, 
jambs and Hntels of the Dhamoni gate at Khimlasa in t.hc Maugor l)i.slrict. were 
made secure so that the villagers can safely pass througli it, and varioii.s items 
of work were completed at the Fort at Rahalgarh in the same I)iHtri<;t. 'I'hc .sttin«» 
^ 80 ^ bund of the big tank to the west of the village at Sindkiikd in tht' Ituldana 
Distnct, which used to iirigate tlie neighbouring low lying lields, liad giv«m way 
at several places and repairs were undertaken with a view to |)ringing th«‘ iincitml. 
waterway and sluice into working order again. Minor repairs wore <airriiMl out. at. i.lu* 
IBIOTE OP Siva on the Buddha tank at Dhamda in the Drug l)lsi,ri<-t. Tim 
condition of the ancient oi Poiw in the Akola District being nn.sali.sfactory, 

M some stones were threatening to come down and rain water was <*an.sii»r inatblV 
steps were taken to remedy these defects and also to put up a fence in fr<n,t of 1,1..’ 

fwl over them of the Fori ul lialumr in 

tte ^1. were attended to. TLU place i. frcqueotol daily l,y many 1,. 

1 Zri Bmmwpoa ia the Nimar Dktrh*, U,„ cum,, 

imr them T!l '’i’ *Terted by removing bonldcw from its liod and iinck- 

p?viSr,lf: Kepaira were nnderWren at the two pl» m 

Lat Dah n-o a ’ repairs were carried out to the temple op Mahant 

had b«n leaning and threa«„r "coCTJ: Z7'“ 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND COORG. 

By Mr, JET. H. Ehan, 

Rs. 24,143 were allotted for the conservation of monuments in the Madras 
Presidency and a sum of Rs. 300 for works in the Province of Coorg. 

As usual the agency of the PubUo Works Department of the MDidras 
Government with a few minor exceptions was utilised for the execution of 
works. 

Besides the usual annual repairs and some improvements at the Hamfi Ruins, 
Gingbe Eoet and the Seven Pagodas, which are the most extensive places of 
archmological interest in the Circle, special repairs were undertaken at the following 
places. At Gurbamkonda in the Chittoor District an important hiU fortress 
built in a commanding position on a huge isolated rock received attention. This 
Port had been built by a Pathan Nawab after the fall of Vijayanagar and remained 
one of the principal Muhammadan strongholds till the fall of Seringapatam in 
1799. There are now no btuldmgs of any importance on the top of the MU, but 
within the Port enclosure at its foot is a large three storeyed and weU preserved 
palace building (Plate VII c) constructed partly of stone masonry and partly of 
wood, which is being maintained by the Archaeological Department. The pro- 
jecting ornamental oha§ja, had become weathered and unsafe due to saline action, 
and to preserve it, the cMef architectural feature of the monument, the dilapi- 
dated masonry and rotten wooden rafters were renewed in many places. The 
broken and untidy chumm floor of the palace was also thoroughly repaired. 

During the previous year the conservation of the Jain Temple at Sultan’s 
Battery in the Malabar District, was almost completed, but the temple stiU 
remained unprotected from cattle and rain water lodged within the enclosure. 
With the original stones already available at the site the enclosure waU has been 
rebuilt to a sufficient height and the uneven paved floor of the open court 
surrounding the monument has been levelled so as to drain ofl water to the out- 
side. Similar steps have also been taken at the Irukalamma temple, wMch is 
one of the oldest temples in Nellore and contains several images and two inscrip- 
tions in Telugu, one of wMch is dated Saka 1286 (A.D. 1363-64). 

At Gandikota six miles west of Jammalamadugu in the Cuddapah District, 
on the summit of a rock that overlooks from a height of some 300 feet the wind- 
ing Pennar, which has cut its way right tlirough sheer rugged sandstone chffs, 
stands a strong MU fortress, once of considerable importance. As the position 
was the key to the vaUey, this Port was originaUy founded by a cMef named E^pa 
Maharaja, who preceded the Vijayanagar kings, but the Vijayanagar sovereign 
Harihara is credited with the construction, as it now stands. During its occupa- 
tion subsequently by the Nawabs of Cuddapah several buildings were added 
inside the Port, one of which, the Jumma Masjid (Plate VIT d) is one of the largest 
Mosques in the Madras Presidency. It was much dilapidated owing to saline 
action and the growth of jungle and required early attention to prevent more 
serious damage later. The Mosque has now been completely freed from jungle 
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and cracks and crevices in the walls have been grouted and filled in wil.li lime 
mortar, the masonry wherever disturbed being secured ; while the tcrriwcd roofs 
have been rendered watertight with cement plaster. Steps were taken to eradi- 
cate jungle, which is a perpetual menace, from the Forts at Namakal, Sankari- 
DBUQ, Dindigul AND Dansborg Castle m order to facilitate further me»isurcs of 
repair such as underpinning and the securing of dangerously damaged masonry in 
walls and battlements. 


During the cold weather the Director General of Archaeology in India 
inspected the monuments in Conjebvbram, the Seven Pagodas in the L'hingleput 
District, the Asoka Eock Edicts at JonnaqirI in the Kumool District and llic 
Buddhist remains at Nagarjiinakonda in Guntur District and discussed varioiis 
problems relating to their conservation. To inspect and advise on repairs lo 
privately owned protected temples in use for religious purposes is oftim a dillicidt 
problem particularly in the Madras Presidency, as worshippers and owners who 
are very orthodox will not allow others than the privileged few inside the prcniises. 
The Archaeological Department being thus handicapped is unable to deal uilli 


the gradual decay of or inappropriate repairs to many such ancient Imildiiigs, 
Although the trustees of some temples have entered into agrcemenl *4 with l,lie 
Government under the Ancient Monuments Presemtiou Act to allow any re- 
presentatives of the Archaeological Department to inspect their temples and 
recommend measures for their repairs whenever necessaiy and also tliat thev 
themselves will not carry out any repairs or alterations or addil.iojis fii 


their temples without consulting and obtaining the approval of Urn Arcluodlogiriil 
Department, experience has shown tJiat little regard is paid tc» stuih ooriditk.ns. 
As an instance, I may state that even the Director General during his visit lo 
Conjeeveram was refused admission to the inner open court of a jwol-oc.tcd niouu- 
ment unless he Avas prepared to pay a sum of Rs. 150 for u piiriJicaiioti ccn'inony. 
On the occasion of festivals, many of these temples, often of dressed stone, ar<*- 
freely white washed or colour-Avashed without discriniiriation and j-egardh'ss of 
the beautiful carvings, sculptures and inscriptions, Bometinic.s of gro!i.t jiistorical 
interest, that they may possess. Frequently wide alternate red atid white vertical 
stripes carried across mouldings and over sculptures, mar the boaiitifid airJiilec- 
ture features of temples. There are several most magnificiciit iemf)les, wliicJi 
were once on the list of monuments selected by the Madras Government 
for conservation. They have not, however, been iiKiludod in the more recent 
List of Protected Monuments maintained by the Government of India, as their 
ri-ustees refused to enter into agreements as required under the Ancient Momi- 
nents Preservation Act. Recently the celebrated Brihadesvai-a lemplc U 
r.ui]ore has been provided with electric light for illumination puiT)oses and the' 
nost modern and ordinary lamp shades and lamp posts have been erected 
gating a horrible contrast with the architectural excellence of this fine buildin,/ 
ttad the temple authorities cared to consult the Archeeologioal DepartineiiT 
.hey could have obtained a suitable scheme in keeping with the monument’ 

In the Provmce of Coorg only Rs. 300 was spent on the usual annual repairs 
ind inamtenance of some half dozen monuments. ^ 
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RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

By Mr, H, L. Srimstava, 

Ajmbb* 

During the year under review works were satisfactorily carried out at the 
Ajmer monuments at a cost of Rs. 3,320. They included ordinary conserva- 
tion measures on Marble Baradaries on the Amsagar Bund, the provision of 
wire fencing on the west side of the Badshahi building and improvements to the- 
Adhai-din-ka Jhonpra and the SaheU Baza/r. The Director General of Archmology 
m India inspected all the important monuments in Ajmer at the end of the year 
and recommended certain measures for their preservation. With an increased, 
allotment of funds it is hoped to execute most of the special repairs next year. 

Bhopal State. 

It is gratifying to note that the monuments at Scmchi, so ably conserved, 
by Sir John Marshall continue to receive the attention of the Bhopal Durbar. 
Jungle clearance and the improvement of pathways have been undertaken and 
short descriptive notices of the monuments including the renderings of the inscrip- 
tions have been fixed at suitable places for the benefit of visitors. Repairs to 
the temple-mosque of Pamika in the Raisen Fort were also put in hand during 
the year. 

Indore State. 

The Jain temples at Un compare favourably with the Khajuraho group of 
temples in respect of their architectural design and the elegance of the sculptures 
on the walls. Besides the main shrine [gwrbkagrilia) and the antarala they have 
a mandap with porches on three sides. It is stated that these temples were 
•constructed by one Raja Ballal of Un “who was suffering untold agony from a 
snake which he had inadvertently swallowed when small and had grown to a 
considerable size Despairing of recovering he set out for Benares with the 
determinarion of drowning himself in the sacred Ganges. One night his Rani, 
who had accompanied her lord, overheard a conversation between the snake (a 
female) in the Raja’s stomach and a male snake outside. The male 'snake 
informed the snake in the Raja’s stomach that her life would not be worth any- 
thing if only the Raja knew that if slaked lime were administered she would die, 
and his troubles cease. The female related that his life would also be of short 
duration it the Raja knew that if hot oil were poured into his hole he would die 
and the immense treasures he guarded would fall into his hands. The Rani 
next morning informed her husband of what she had heard. He ate some lime 
and was cured, and then sought the hole, killed the snake with hot oil and seized 
the treasure with which he vowed to build 100 temples, 100 tanks and 100 wells, 
but only 99 of each were completed, and the deficiency gave the place its name 
of Vn “the deficient”. The etymological incident is fanciful, but the reason, 
for the name is also worth noting like that pointed out by Rao Bahadur K. H", 
Dikshit in the Annual Report of the Archffiological Survey for the year 1921-22' 
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in connection with a holy place called Unakoti meaning ‘ one less tlian a crore 
Historically the temples mostly appear to have been built by the later Pnnnar 
TTitiga of Malwa, and must be ascribed to the 11th and 12th Centuries A.D. Two 
short inscriptions of the time of King Udayaditya of Malwa (1080 A.1).) and a 
.Sarpaibandha inscription (in which grammatical terminations aro inscribctl in serpen- 
tine form) are found on the north wall of a temple called Cluuibara Dora Ko. 1. 

Mr. E. P. Banerji gave an account of these monuments in the Progroas 
Eeport of the Western Circle for 1919 and Mr. B. L. Phama wrote a eon8«‘rvalitm 
note on them in 1923. But nothing has been done in tlio past to preserve them. 
The Purbar has now, however, sanctioned repaire to the Uoalesliwat temple, 
.and it is hoped that the remaining temples wiU also receive attention in the ne.-ir 
future. 

There is a series of mounds at Un from which images have been imcjiilhed 
by mere superficial digging. Bfiorts are being made on the paii of the Durltar 
to collect all the images and exhibit them at a suitable place. It would certjiirdy 
repay the labour if excavations are conducted here on scientific liiuw und the 
antiquities unearthed systematically preserved in a Museum or sculptuii' slu'd 
on the spot, as at Khajuraho. 

Pbwas State (Senior and Junior). 

The monuments at Sasanopub, which was an important pl.aoo during the 
time of the Sultana of Malwa mostly consist of square tombs with cp(‘ii a relies 
•on each side. Arched pendentives are constructed across cacli inside coriu'r 
brmging the plans above to octagons, from which the domes spring. These 
tombs have been sadly neglected in the past, with the result Hint seme of 
them are now past repairs. Puring the year the Pnrhar (.limior) sought Ihe 
advice of the Archaeological Pepartment in regard to the eons(‘r\'{iti(»n and 
restoration of those monuments that can still be preseived, and it is hoped lhat 
work will be put in hand next year. 

Pholpur State. 

The State of Pholpui- abounds in monuments of the Vathan and Moghul 
periods, but very few relics of Hindu times have survived. Roi'ontly a t(‘m|»Ic 
dating to the 9th-10th centurj^ A.P. situated on tlie Jogni-,Jogna Hill, 28 miles 
South west of Pholpur, was brought to the- notice of the Aicbffiolo.gie.al Depar!.- 
ment and measures for its restoration and preservation are being taken bv Hu* 
Durbar (Plate VIII o). ^ 


Udaipur State. 

Repairs to the Tower op Victory at CmTTORaARH consisted of rephu-ing 
broken stonea by new ones in the lowest storey and making the plintli thoroughly 
secure. The side walls of the plinth together with the stairs have been satisfactorily 
repaired. An attempt waa being made to imitate and restore the sculptm-es 
41^ ^efs on the slabs in the new work, but as this meant the destruction of the 
•artistic and histone interest of the original tower, the work has been stopped at 
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the instance of the Archseological Survey. The Durbar has also started repairs 
to the sAiMara of the Moealji temple. 

Dear State. 

It is gratifying to report that the monuments in Dhar State continue to 
receive the most careful attention of the Durbar, who have spent Rs. 8,281 this, 
year. 

At Mandu repairs for the most part were undertaken at the Water Palace 
and the Jahaz Mahal. At the former, gaps in the walls both inside and outside 
were repaired, several cracks in the ceiling were grouted with cement and the 
roof was made watertight; parapet walls of brick-in-lime were repaired and the 
displaced coping was set right ; masonry and the floor on the top landing was 
repaired ; missing door lintels were replaced ; the edging of the twelve-sided 
fountain, the gangway and one of the boat approaches were repaired and the 
steps at the entrance were restored. At the Jahaz Mahal, the north wall of the 
west wing, which had fallen endangering the superstructure above, was repaired, 
and the missing masonry pillar on the north-west was rebuilt. Broken masonry 
was underpinned. In the courtyard, the underground tmhas or circulax water 
reservoirs were cleared of d4bris and the compound was levelled and properly 
drained. Other buildings that received attention during the year in the matter 
of petty repairs and jungle clearance were the Kapoor Tank, Chhappan Marat., 
Ekthamba Mahal, Champa Baodi, Adhar GtHumach, Execution Well, Bhoj 
Kund and the Sauai in the Nilkantha VaIiMjt; the last named has recently 
been brought on to the conservation list. 

At Sadalpub, the openings of the floor of the Water Palace were filled up 
with dry boulders and rmrum to save the building from further damage. No 
conservation was undertaken at the monuments at Dhar. 

About 250 antiquities consisting of sculptures, inscriptions, inscribed images, 
enamels, potteiy, glass and broken weapons, which were mostly found in the 
removal of debris near the Lohari Gate have been listed. 

During the year conservation works are reported to have been in progress 
in the States of Bikaner, Kotah, Jaipur and Jodhpur in the Rajputana Agency 
and in Datia in the Central India Agency. 

BURMA. 

By M. Charles Duroiselle. 

The expenditure in the Burma Circle amounted to Ra. 37,000 including 
agency charges which accounted for about 60 per cent, of the whole cost. 

The special repairs carried out by the Public Works Department consisted 
in (1) constructing a shed over the Chinese insoription stone found near the 
Shwbhintha Pagoda at Myothtt, Bhamo District, (2) execulm^ urgent repairs 
to the East Audience HaU of the Palace Buildings at Mandalay, and (3) 
preserving the remains of a sodlptdrbd wall known as Sindat-Myindat at 
Z oKBTHOKB, Bjlin Township, Thaton District. 

P 2 
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The Chinese insceiption stone at Myothtt was discovered in the year 1020-30 
and is of great historical value. It is a contemporary record of nn event that 
took place near the Sino-Burmese frontier in the year 1684-85 A.D. It was at 
first proposed to remove the stone to Bhamo, so that it might be easily aticcssible 
■to scholars, but owing to its fragile nature, which would not permit of its transit 
without injury, it was finally decided to preserve it in situ and to build a shed 
■over it. The shed now erected measures 10' X 8' and has a corrugated ii’on roof 
.and an American wire fencing with a wooden gate. 

The Bast Audience Halt, oe the Palace at Mandalay is one of the principal 
and most important of the buildiugs forming the Palace and is used occasionally for 
official functions by the Government of Burma. It is an open rectangular Hall 
measuring 253 feet from North to South and 36 feet from Bast to West with multiple 
roofs supported by massive teak-wood posts. Twenty-two of these ])o.si.s or 
columns were found to have sunk considerably, owing to their bases having com- 
pletely rotted, and in order to save the building from sudden collapse, an o.stimatft 
providing for jacking up the posts and underpinning them with masonry foot- 
ings and levelling the whole straotuie was prepared and sanctioned. 'Cho work has 
been put in hand and (as the full amount of funds was not available thi.s year) 
repairs to only eighteen of the sunken posts and levelling the building could be done; 
the work will be continued and completed during the year 1930-37. 11: may he 
•noted in passing that an appreciable number of the posts in this Hall Jiave. had 


to be srmilaxly treated in previous years, and that the steady decay of l.lieHe 
majestic old posts constitutes considerable danger to the Palace. 

The SODLPTUBED WALL AT ZoKBTHOKE was discovered or rather re-diseovei’eil 
during the year 1934-35, for the late Mr. Taw Sein Ko, formerly Honorary Arcliioo- 
logist to the Burma Government, had come across it in 1891 ; but nothing .scem-s 
to have been done at that time towards its preservation. Por a dcbiilcd de- 
scription of it reference is invited to the report for the year 1934-35. Duritu' the 
year initial steps were taken in clearing the vegetation creeping own- it and tl\e 
jii^le and plants surrounding it for a distance of 25 feet oji every .si<le an<l in 
filling up the holes found in the glacis abutting it behind. Tlie idea is to piuservu 
the w^ as an old landmark in the ancient histoiy of the locality, 'riiore is no 
mtention of restoring any portion of it, much less the sculptures, init to stave uiV 
its decay by regular weeding. 

_ The major portion of the expenditure under the head Annual Repairs was 
meurred as usual, at Mandalay and Pagan. At the former a sura of Rs. 2 900 
■exclu^ agency charges was expended on the Palace; the work undwta’kcn 
consisted m replacing the rotten posts and joists of the floor of the .King’s Private 
^artm^ts by new sound ones ; executing repairs to the South Dedicating 
Jr^atthat, and providing masonry footings to four of the teak-wood po-sts and 
r aymg the stone flag floor, which had sunk in many places, of the Lily Throne 
oom. A retaining wall which had collapsed was also rebuilt, and patch reuairs 
0 the plaster work of the main enclosure waU was executed; earth-oiling and 
sed-ocl^ of roofs were also carried out. The Pyatthats on the Port Vails 
received their due share of attention and cost Rs. 3,996 excluding agency charges. 
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Pour of them, namely, Pyatthats Nos. 6, 13, 14 and 18, had their roofa thoroughly 
repaired, and decayed rafters and plani roofing renewed; three Pyatthats, Nos. 
■6, 18 and 30, had their posts provided with cement concrete footings where 
necessary, while the loofe of all the Pyatthats were earth-oiled. The gardens on 
the Palace platform consumed Rs. 3,948 exdudiQg agency charges. The usual 
garden staff and the motor mechanic were maintained throughout the year for 
the upkeep of the lawns, shrubs, etc., but extremely heavy rains in October and 
November 1936 ruined most of the winter flowering seedlings and the winter 
flowers were poor and late, like most other gardens in Mandalay. 

At Pagan, the monuments having been built of more durable material, 
namely, brick, once they have been put into a state of thorough repair need 
only a little and regular yearly attention. Thus, of the forty-three Central 
protected monuments at this old capital, only three, via., the Kubtadzkyi Temple, 
the Shwesaitdaw Pagoda and the Damatangyi Temple at which special repairs 
could not be undertaken in the past for want of sufficient funds have needed 
much attention, and the repairs necessary to them have been gradually taken in 
hand during the past four or five years with such funds as were available out of 
the annual grants for the maintenance of the monuments there. During the 
year a sum of Rs. 170 was spent on the Kubyaukkyi Temple ; the work under- 
taken consisted in repairing, with Burmese brickwork in lime mortar, the stflpas 
on the north-east and south-east comers of the mam building and filing Y wire 
netting with wood frames to a wall covered with paintings in the main building 
so as to prevent the nesting of bats and the consequent spoiling of the paintings. 
At the Shwesandaw Pagoda repairs with brickwork in Hme mortar were carried 
out to the terraces after the removal from them of earth, broken bricks, ddbria, 
etc., which had accumulated thereon in the course of years; the upper three 
terraces and top of the Pagoda were grouted with cement, suxM and stone powder 
to make the building watertight at a cost of Rs. 2,399. The work on the Dhamma- 
yangyi Temple comprised the repair with brickwork of the comer stupas on 
the upper terrace of the main building, the north entrance of the enclosure wall 
and the enclosure wall itself on the south side, at a cost of Rs. 1,399 while in 
addition to this expenditure Rs. 621 was spent as the wages of coolies employed in 
removing all the debris under which the upper terraces of the monument were 
practically buried, filling up the depressions in the compound and levelling the 
ground round the building. In the course of clearing the ddbris from the uppm: 
terrace on the north face, there were recovered from amongst the rubbish the 
following objects which were forwarded by the Public Works Department Officer 
m charge of the conservation works at Pagan to the Archreological Superin- 
tendent. 

(1) A broime image of the Buddha in the round seated in the adamantine 
pose with the right hand in the hhurrmparsa vmcka and the left placed in the lap, 
palm upwards, on a throne measuring nearly 2' in height and flanked by two 
.disciples who may be identified with Sariputta and MoggallSna. The latter are 
placed on lower seats with single legs attached to the sides of the bottom of the 
Ruddha’s throne and kneeling in the mml^a mtSsra (Plate YIll, b). The 
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Buddha above the throne measures 4" in height. On the back of the throne is- 
an inscription in Burmese (Plate VIII, c). It reads:— 

1. Man Rhwe Turn Ko- 

2. h mhu Koma 

3. Phura. 

jinH may be translated : — 

1. Man Rhwe Turn [’s] meritorious 

2. work, Koma 

3. Buddha. 

"Man Rhwe Turn” (pronounced Min Shwe Ton) in line 1 is the name of the 
donor, probably a commoner ; “ Koma ” in line 2, stands for " Ootama. I’lie 
inscription is not dated, but on palfflographical grounds it may belong to the liith 
century A.D. to which the technique of the image also points as its probable date, 

(2) A bronze image of the Buddha also in the round seated cross-legged in 
the ordinary earth-touching attitude on a throne measuring 2J* in height. Thoro 
are traces of gilding on the image which is 6" in height above the throne. There Ls 
no inscription, but the statuette belongs to the XIVth century A.D. (Plate Vlll, d). 

(3) A bronze image of the Buddha in the round seated cross-legged in tins 
ordinary attitude on a double lotus throne. The head is broken off at the nock 
to which it fits perfectly. The throne is slightly damaged at the loft lower oilgc 
of its front. The image is 7" in height including the throne. Thoro iu'c also 
traces of gilding. This may be dated also XIVth century A.D. 

(4) A bronze figure of a Buddhist monk kneeling on a Iotas with the- l^^gs 
folded under his buttock and making an ofiering of a lotus bud hehl by Ike 
stalk in both hands in front of his face. The figure is 3" in lieight including tlus 

(5) A small bronze mould for making images of the vajrasami Jiuddlia ; 2" 
in height. 

The above-mentioned objects have been labelled and deposited iu the Pagan 
Museum. 

The annual repairs undertaken by the Public Worlcs Department to the 
monuments at Kyauksb, Amabapuba, Ava, Sagainci, Mingub, Hmawza, Piooit 
AND Sybiam, consisted mainly in clearing jungle around the monuments, upnjot- 
ing trees growing on them and relaying the bricks displaced thereby in lime 
mortar ; replacing and renewing missing and decayed brickwork ; cement groiifr 
ing, replastering and re-whitewashing where the.se wore found to be iiecessiiry, 
and renewing decayed woodwork in some masonry temples. The expenditure 
incurred on each monument varied from Rs. 249 to Rs. 5, Caretakers wore 
entertained to look after the Royal Tombs and remains of Bodawpaya’s Palace 
at Amarapura and the monuments at Mingun, Sagaiug and Ava. 

The expenditure by the Archaeological Department consisted chiefly in main- 
taining work-charged establishments of durwans and sweepera at the Palace 
Mandalay, at a cost of Rs. 3,623, a caretaker at the Taungthamau Kyauktawg 3 ri 
Temple and the inscription shed near the Patodawgyi Pagoda at Amarapura and 
a durwan to look after the ancient monuments and antiquities at Hmawza. 
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SECTION n-EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 

EXCAVATION AT TAXILA. 

By Mr. A. D. Siddiqi. 

During the year under report, the excavations were resumed at the Dharma- 
lajika Stupa site for about four months. Very few minor antiquities of any 
dmportanoe were discovered but of structural importance several monuments were 
laid bare. The north-west portion of the monastery that still remained to be 
•examined was laid bare and the layout of the entire monastic buildings, probably 
the largest in Taxila was exposed. 

The site of the excavations under review was overladen with d4bris and spoil 
earth from the previous diggings and it was necessary to move them before an 
examination of the underlying strata could be undertaken. This court of cells 
appears to be closely related to the Main Dharmarajika Stupa at this site. The 
semi-ashlar style of masonry typical of the late Kushan period found in the subse- 
quent restoration of the main Stupa, points to the time of the Kushan King 
'Vasudeva as the period of its construction. 

This is further corroborated by the discovery of a big deposit of 531 copper 
■coins in a small earthen jar from cell No. 16 of the monastery. Except for a 
single coin of Kanishka, the entire hoard consists of coins of Vasudeva. A amnll 
copper casket picked up from the debris of the stupa on the north also yielded 
6 copper coins of Vasudeva. All this evidence afiords ample testimony to the 
fact that the monastery was built in the 3rd century A.D. probably during the 
reign of VSsudeva. . 

The area excavated this year lies on the north and the north-west of the 
complex of buildings exposed last year (Plate X, c and d). What looked like a 
pavement made of huge slabs of stones below the foundations of the late walls 
last year has now proved to be a part of the huge paved plinth of the verandah 
■of this monastery. The entire north row of cells has now been exposed, save a 
few cells at the eastern end which lie within the unacquired area. On the east 
only three cells have been exposed, the rest still lying buried underneath the 
later superimposed monastery on the south-east. The western row of cells has 
been completely uncovered as also five or six of the southern row. 

This court of cells is square in plan, measuring externally about 203 feet each 
way. Including the four oblong cells at the comers there were 13 cells on each 
side, one of the rooms on the south apparently serving as a passage into the court. 
Very little of the superstructure is unfortunately preserved. The cells are 
narrow and are nearly aU of the same dimensions. 

The verandah in this court ran around all the sides fronting the cells. Its 
•plinth is about 20 feet wide and about 3' 3' higher than the level of the central 
.court. It is paved along the outer edge, to a depth of about 6' with huge lime- 
.fltone blocks, worn out apparently by long nse. The inner edge towards the 
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oeDs is very inegukr while the front feeing the central court is very regular. The- 
paved portion in front was seemingly left exposed and the rest was probably 
covered by a roof, the pavement being intended to withstand the effect of the 
storm water. The abnndance of charred wood on the verandah plinth and of 
burnt iron clamps in the oonrt indicates that in roofing the verandah and in the 
construction of the pillars supporting the roof in front, timber wjis freely used 
and joined together by means of the iron clamps. 

The open court in the centre is a square measuring 124' each way. Kliglife 
of steps descended into it at all the cardinal points. Of these only l.wo have 
been exposed one in the centre of the raised plinth on the north ami another on 
the west. Scanty remnants of a pavement of the open coui-t arc di-sccn-niblo in a 
few places, but as usual in Taxila, the floor must have consistcfl of ram met I earth. 
An outlet for rain water was provided on the west below coll No. 4. Tin* bath 
room, of which only the heavy pavement is preserved and which wjw .an in- 
variable adjunct to a monastery, occupies the S. B. corner of the court. an<l mcjuiures 
about 16' 6" each way. Close to the bath room on its west is ii small (light of 
stairs for descending into the court. The cells of the original monuistmy on the 
south pd west cannot be completely exposed, as they are partially sn|«‘titiija»scd 
by a later monaster}’’. 

The remains of a small rectangular stupa of simple design built in the .semi- 
ashlar type have been imcovered in front of the nortliei-n flight, of .s(.<f|).s jigninst. 
the verandah plinth. It measures 12'xl0' with an approach on the .soiit.li and .a 
north-south expanse, contrary to the general practice in 'raxila. Its low plinth 
survives only to a height of 2' to 3'. Its core was examined to a dcpt.li of •! 
below the foundation, but no relics were found. 


A massive structure abutting on to the north exterior wall of the Mi(»nji,sl.-rv 
appears to be a stupa (Plate X, b). Unlike other Htu])as, it h.-is ji rcgnliirlv bjit- 
tered base apparently to support its massive superatmeture and it. i.s coiist'rnclcd 
of huge blocks of stones laid in the semi-ashlar style of mii.s(mry. In plan ii, is 
nearly square, measuring 40'X38'. The smaU copper relic ca.skct (No. l)h. 7P) 
referred to above was picked up from the debris on the ejist of the .stui«i and niay 
have been left by careless reUc hunter-s. Careful examination has failed to ivvcal 
any means of access to the stupa, but it appears probable that it was approachcl 
from cell No. 20, in tlie middle of tlie north row of the monastery. 

Departi^ from the rule that the usual adjuncts to a monastcTy, suc-ii i.\u^ 
a^mbly hall, the kitchen and refectory were placed either at the buck or on t,ne 
side of the monastery, it is noteworthy that in the present case they w<ne built 
m front of the monastery. This was very probably due to the fact that tlu^y 
served the inmates of the monastery, as wefl as the occupants of other Imihlini 
lying on the south. This is indicated by the existence of a wall coeval witii the 
m^ court of cells as proved by its typical semi-ashlar type of masonry. Thole 
adjuncts were approached from the interior of the monastery through a narrow 
passage lying i^ediately to the east of the south-west corner III VamZ 
through a wide doorway piercing the back wall of the south row of the monS 
one enters an open court flanked on the east by a spacious haU of ^ 
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roof "was supported on four colunms of which the sandstone bases are still in situ. 
Apparently this was entered alike from W. and E. but there is a wide communicat- 
ing doorway between the hall No. 2 and the oblong compartment on the East 
marked 3 in the plan. It was from near the N. waU of No. 3 that a hoard of gold 
coins (2 of Bhadra, 16 of late Kushan and 2 of Chandra Gupta II) was discovered 
during 1933-34 which prove the occupation of the place up to the commencement 
of the fifth century A.D. 

The compartments Nos. 6 and 6 and the hall No. 4 now show no evidence 
of direct communication with No. 2. It is possible they were approached from 
one of the cells underlying the row of later cells in the S. E. quadrant of the 
earlier court, but the renovated west wall of haJl No. 4 appears to have destroyed 
the evidence of communication. The regular solid structure with a cornice and 
flight of steps in front, in squares 20 xl6' to 20' represents a portion of the plinth 
of the main monastery superimposed by cells of the later monastery. 

The following mentionable antiquities were picked up during the course of 
the excavations: — 

1. Dh.' 36-10. Sq. 33* 30'. 6' B. S. Pot-stone figure of Vishnu (ht. 8*8") 

standing with the usual attributes, m. conch shell, discus, club and 
lotus in the four hands, upper part of Garuda below on the pedestal 
between two legs, wears elaborate head-dress, ear-pendants, necklace and 
bangles, etc. Yajnopavita falls over right side of waist from the left 
shoulder, part of the halo with headed border missing, rather crude 
workmanship (Plate XI, a). 

2. Dh.' 35-79. Sq. 41*22'. 5' B. S. From d4bris on the East of T. 1. 

Pyxis shaped copper casket (Ht. 1*2'') with knob handle in the 
centre of flat lid. It contained 5 copper coins of Vasudeva. 

3. Dh.' 36-63. Sq. 36*30'. 7' B. S. Pot-stone standing figure of Kartikeya 

(ht. 3*2"), upper portion above knee missing, on the back the figure 
of a peacock, the vehicle of Kartikeya, is clearly visible, workman- 
ship same as that of Vishnu. 

4. Dh.' 36-64. Sq. 38*30'. 8' B. S. A big hoard of 531 copper coins 

found inside a broken earthen pot, consisting of one coin of Kaniksha 
and 630 of Vasudeva. 

5. Dh.' 35-100. Sq. 31*24'. 7' B. S. Stucco head (ht. 4*2") of a lay atten- 

dant with slightly frowning eyes, wears moustache, and fillet 

band round the curly hair with medallion in front, head turned 
towards the left, traces of red paint (Plate XI, b). 

6. Dh.' 35-94. Sq. 36*22'. Circular flat terracotta skin scraper (dia. 3*6") 

of spongy coarse texture, slightly damaged. 

EXCAVATION AT HARAPPA. 

By Mr. Mohd. Hamid Ruraishi. 

Work at this site was confined to the eastern extension of trench I on mound 
D. and the area excavated measures 143 ft. loii^ from north to south and 18 ft. 
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in widtli, Tile eastern section 10 ft. wide was excavated to an avorago depth 
of 7 ft. below surface, the western 6 ft. wide was dug about 3 ft. deep. The 
excavations brought to light remains of two buildings both in the eastern secl am. 
One of them is the comer of a fairly large room of the IVtli stratum eoinj)use<l 
of two well-built walls one of which is supported on a solid rectangular pillar 
at either end. The other structure is a fragmentary brick pavement of tlio lind 
stratum, alongside which were found two post-cremation troughs with thoir usual 
contents of ceremonial offerings. 

Among the sixly-seven antiquities that were recovered, four arc worth 
notice, <m., (1) a fragmentary circular terracotta tablet (1320J) ])oariug the. stamp 
of a square seal with the effigy of a composite monster; (2) a perfoc.t specimen of 
a chank wavy ring (13200) holding a piece of copper rod in the. central hole. This 
shows that such rings, whose sacred character is already well eshihlislied, woro 
sometimes mounted on metal pieces and carried by jieoplo on their person ; (3) 
a leaf-shaped pigmy chert, arrow-head which is the only specimen so far (li.scovercd 
at this site; and (4) a complete specimen of a rectangular ivory biiliister witli 
linear decoration and a copper attachment at the centre. I'lieso s<i-('.allcd balus- 
ters or casting bones were apparently occasionally worn as pendants and unmhsts. 


EXPLORATIONS IN KHAIRPUR STATE, SIND. 

By Mr. Madho Sarup Vats. 

Diji-ji-takbi. 

Diji-ji-takri is situated on a chert hill in Survey No. 95 of drh Chaiiiiro, 'I'aita 
Kot Diji of Khairpur Takka and covers an area of 3 acms a.n(l .*{;{ gimthas.i 
Quadrilateral in shape, with the longer axis from north to soiit.li, it risi's ;{■> lo .|() 
feet above the sumounding ground level. For more than a JmndrtsI ycai-s, I was 
told, it lias been dug by peasante for the fertilising soil it is l)(‘Ii<>v(‘(l to coiil..Min, 
such operations having been stopped by the State only Kinc.c, la.st y«!ar. Tins 
whole of this mound from the top to the sloping sides is now honcytionibed with 
numerous irre^ilar pits in which the upper stratum discloses a nuni|j(«i' of i-iibblc 
walls intersecting one another, so as to indicate iiaiTow lanes (Plato XI, o). 'riaj 
bricks in the latest period of occupation are of tlic usual sise, vk., I 
though a smaller size, viz., 0^"x4|‘''x3'' is also less commonly found. As com- 
pared with the rubble wallings the number of bricks is very small. Hun-dihid 
brick IS seen continuously used for raising successive levels of occupation. Kroni 
t e top doTOwards four to five strata may be noticed by going round e.x(^avatc(l 
hoH and torn the lower level of the rock fonndation below, it >my be estimutal 
bat at least another one or two strata may be expected still further down. 

e place is littered with plenty of potsherds not infroquently well finished 
and of ^apes not usuad at Mohenjo-daro. For instance, many vessels have Hut or 

friw l! * against the pointed narrow bases of bowls 

Mohen]o-daro. Some flat-based ware has, no doubt, been found in the Late 


^ 40 gunthas make one aore. 
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Period of Harappa, but it is exceptional there too. The jiottery is washed red, 
chocolate or white : sometimes the same piece has red slip on one face and choco- 
late^ on the other. The paintings, as far as I could see, ace in black colour onl 7 , 
and consist of bands, wavy lines, chevrons, fish scale motif, four pointed star-in- 
circle pattern, etc. 

Incised ware, too, which is scarce and confined only to Late Levels both at 
Mohenjo-daro and HarappS, seems to have been fairly common here. On the 
inside, three fragments of dishes or pans are incised with a four petalled flower, a 
spiral groove, and nail mark patterning* conventionalised into the form of leafy 
twigs® (Plate XII, a, 4-6). One carrot-like cone is also incised with chevrons 
and dots in the lower part* (Plate XII, a, 14). 

And yet there are things distinctive of the Indus Culture in which a change 

is hardly noticeable, w., terracotta cakes, stone balls (Plate XII, o, 1 and 2), 
sherds of long oval vases, of perforated heaters, fragments of cart frames, of terra- 
cotta (Plate XII, a, 13 and 15-18) and iankh bangles, chert balls and flakes. 

But for its continuous exploitation, referred to above, this mound would have 
been worth excavating. That there are multiple strata is obvious, but one thing 
is clear that should ^tematic excavation be undertaken, a clean sweep, at any 
rate, of the three or four upper strata would lave to be made in the first instance, 
without which excavation might only create further confusion. 

Ko?asdr Mound. 

The KotSsur Mound at Naru-jo-Dhoro lies 2 miles east of Tando Masti Khan 
Kailway Station. Situated on the right bank of a dry mra, it really forms an 

eastward continuation of the main range of sand-hflls which runs here from north 

to south for a considerable distance (Plate XI, d). Roughly T-shaped in appear- 
ance, its vertical east-west limb measures approximately 1,100 ft., whereas the 
transverse north-south limb is about 600 ft. The mound, especially its vertical 
limb, is strewn over with myriads of potsherds, terracotta bangles of a fairly fine 
make, numerous pieces of chert in which shapeless blocks were evidently much 
more common than chert knives (Plate XII, 6, 9-11), fragments of round and 
triangular terracotta cakes, some fine carrot-shaped cones (Plate XII, 6, 14), 
pieces of pottery cart frames (Plate XII, 6, 16-17), and some animal toys (Plate 
XII, h, 8). Brickbats, however, were almost completely absent, not more than a 
few having been noticed altogether. The above finds do not indicate anything more 
thfl-u fugitive traces of a superficial occupation of this natural sand-hill. 

Pottery on this site is generally more developed and of a finer fabric than that 
of Diji-ji-takri ; even sherds of ordinary pots betray good selection and mixing 
of clay. Several varieties of dishes, some with lips well splayed out (Plate XII, 
6 and d, 1 and 2), are beautifully polished red or black: the former colour seems 
to have been more favourite, particularly on the painted examples. Although 
most of the potsherds are very small, yet it is possible to recognise among them a 

^ This seeiDB to liaye been one of favourite ocdonrs. 
s This can be made by means of a split reed Bemi-obonlor in section, 

^ Incised patt^ning at Diji-ji-tSlcri has a certain finencBB of its oto, 

* No Bimilarly incised cone has, to my knowledge, been found in the Indna Valley sites, 

G 2 
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iew jar-stands, perforated heaters (Plate XII, 6, 7), a knobbed lid (Plate XU, d, 
20), several bowls (Plate XII, J, 4-6) which include some elegant shapes (Plato 
XII, c, 18-19) and round vases with flat projecting bases. The ])aiutings on 
wares comprise simple bands, wavy lines, chevrons, comb motif (Plate XU, o, 
23-26), scaly (Plate XII, c, 29-30) and cross-hatched patterns (Plate XII, «, 26 aiul 
26), intersecting circles (Plate XII, <3, 27 and 28), swags ? (Plate XII, «, 21 ami 22), 
a conventionalised representation of a tree (Plate XU, c, 20), a well-executud 
(ficus rdigiosa) tree (Plate XII, o, 19), and a life-like jxjalien (Plalo XU, 
e, 18) executed with much effect in black on red ground. An example of 
incised ornamentation is a dish with the nail mark motif' (Plate XII, h, 3). 

Sherds of finer dishes, bowls, vases and some other vessels .arc of fabric 

superior to the Mohenjo-daro wares : in fact they approximate thii type of the Later 
but strikingly well developed Cemetery H wares from Uarappa. That certain older 
types of wares, painted motifs and other objects (Plate XU, (i, 7-1,7) peculiar to 
Indus sites are found to persist on this mound might well he e,.vp(*(;tc(J. Tlitj 
presence of chert blocks and a few chert knives can hardly be, midiiced as an 
argument in favour of an early date, as tliis stone is quan'icd closn to l.lie. eastern 
edge of the mound. 

A comparative study of potsherds from Diji-ji-takri an<l Kotilsur iMomul 
reveals the superiority of the latter in texture, development .atul painUal motifs, 
which point to a date subsequent to the latest occupation <»n tln( fornicr site.' 
Nevertheless, in connection with some ol the uncommonly su|Msi'ior sln'rds froni 

Diji-ji-takri (Plate XII, a, 7-11), which may bo presumed t.o Imvi* <'.omi> IV(»tn the. 

last one or two strata contemporary, i)erha])S, with the introduction of brick 
structures on that mound, it is as well to point out tlmt one feels ehrom.lngically 

much nearer to the later site of Kotasur than would be Wiirran1<‘d by earlier "si rat a 
in Diji-ji-takri. 


EXCAVATIONS AT CHANHU-DARO, SIND. 

By the JkpeditioB of the American Behoof of Jinlic an, I h,uh,ui 

and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, organised by Prolessoi- W. Norman Ibown 
and directed in the field by Dr. Ernest Mackay. 

^ The amendment of the Ancient Monuments Act of India, some tlm!(^ yciu-s 
smee, to permit outside universities and archmological bodies to excaviite in’ tlmt 
country gave to the American School of Inclic and Danian Studies ajid the Boston 

fTflT i ^ opportunity to cany into effect a long cherished dream. 
In 1934, Professor W. Norman Brown, President of the former body, visited India 
and negotiated with the Government of India a concession to excavate the mounds 
of Cknhu-daro m the Nawabshah District of Sind, to the east of the Indus 
Aheady a prelimmaiy mvestigation has been made this past winter .season, in 
which I was assisted by several members of the Indian staff formerly at work at 
0 enjo- aro, an m the latter half of the season by my wife. The first season’s 
excavations have proved of surprising value. They have produced evidence of 
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the existence of a culture hitherto only suspected, and they throw considerable 
new light on the problem of the ancient Indus Valley civilization which at Mo*; 
henjo-daro, some eighty miles to the north-west, has in recent years aroused 
keen interest. 

At the level of the surrounding plain the mounds of Chanhu-daro are approxi- 
mately some nine acres in extent; though beneath the alluvium deposited by the 
Indus in the ages since they were deserted their extent is considerably greater. 
They comprise two large mounds and a smaller one, in close proximity to one 
another, which have rested undisturbed since the place was abandoned some 
4,000 years ago until Mr. N. G-. Majumdar in the course of a survey of the ancient 
sites of Sind drew attention to them in 1932. The three trial trenches that he cut 
produced unmistakeable evidence of the presence of remains contemporary with 
those of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa — ^the so-called “ Indus Valley civilization 
And here I would suggest^ that this somewhat elastic term be henceforth replaced 
by " Harappa culture ”, from the site where first its existence was realized. 

In order to ascertain the growth and history of the township that flourished 
at Chanhu-daro well-nigh throughout the third millennium B.C., the systematic 
examination of the largest and loftiest mound was begun by removing it layer 
by layer after an exhaustive examination of each stratum in turn. In aU, debris 
was removed during the season to a depth of some 17 feet all over the moimd, 
and four occupations were unearthed. 

In the uppermost stratum the pottery was entirely new to us, save for a few 
sherds previously found at Jhangar in Sind by Mr. Majumdar. This pottery 
was hand-made, dark grey ware with incised ornamentation and smooth polished 
surface. Though well finished, it gives the impression of having been made by a 
primitive people. No great quantity of it was found, nor were there any habita- 
tions or burials associated with it, and we must therefore assume that it was made 
by a small community— possibly a wandering gypsy-like tribe that lived on the 
mound for a short period at an, at present, uncertain date. The most striking piece 
of this ware is a triple, cruet-like vessel, exactly similar in shape to one found by 
Sir Aurel Stein in South Baluchistan; the latter find diSered from it, however, 
in being painted instead of dark grey ware. 

Just below the level at which this grey ware was found and separated from it 
by a sterile layer of varying thickness, we came upon the potsherds and other 
remains of a second culture quite difierent from the one above and the “ Harappa 
culture ” beneath. To this I propose to give the name “ Jhukar culture ”, for 
it was at Jhukar near Larkana in Middle Sind that similar pottery was first dis- 
covered. The two strata below that we examined were both Harappa occupa- 
tions. 

To test what we may expect to find lower still, towards the end of the season 
we dug a great pit in the side of the mound that had already been partly cleared. 
Some 100 feet square at the surface, it was narrowed by wide steps as we wont 
down till the water-level in the soil was reached. The sides of this pit revealed 


Boggeelnon oi Dr. Maokay haa not found favom among other soholars, notably Sir Jhon Marshall— Editor. 
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at least three more occupations below those that we had already examined over 
a wide area, and it appears not unlikely that the lowest will prove on furl her 
examination to antedate the earliest occupations reached at Mohonjo'diiro. They 
also told a histoiy of disastrous floods, following which the town was o.videiitly 
deserted for periods so long that the walls of the ruined buildings were coinplotely 
lost beneath accumulated debris ; they were not re-useil aa fouinlations, as was 
the case after the floods at Mohenjo-daro, Unfortunately, at tlhanhii'daro us at 
Mohenjo-daro, the presence of seepage water from the Indus at a higher level 
than in ancient precludes the examination of stUl earlier of!cu|iation.s wilh- 
ont installing costly pumping plant. The lowest occupation attained is obvioti.sly 
the heir to a long period of development; and whether that took jdacc in the 
Indus valley or elsewhere remains for the present an unansweml <]u<‘stion. 

The discovery that the peoples of the two uppermost stmta were alien to the 
Harappa culture a^^d to each other is an important advance in the st.udy (tf the 
dark period, some thousand years in duration, between the donlino of the Ifaruppii 
culture and the coming of the Aryan-speaking peoples. TJie ])ainted })«)tt(U‘y t»f 
the unknown people of the Jhukar culture in the second strutiuu down shows 
little or no aflinity with the earlier HarappS ware found in the two stiutii Isilow ; 
both in the designs upon it, its fabric, and the fact iliat much of it was f»uiiitcd in 
in polychrome, it marks an entirely diflerent civilization, 'rruc, sf)orudin 
examples of polychrome ware have been found in the upjier levels of Muheiijo' 
daro, but they are quite diflerent from that of the second higlusst hivel at (!linnliu- 
daro. A remarkable proportion of the potsherds of this new people were Fnig- 
ments of the pans of offering-stands, vessels that seem to have been more largely 
used by them than by the people of the Harappa culture. 'I'lie colon rs eliiedy 
used were a purplish-brown or purplish-black paint on a cherry-red or crejim 
slip, the designs almost invariably being conventional and in regiskavs sj'pariited 
by broad bands of light or dark red, edged by the darker coloui*. Oeciisionally, 
red and black were used together on a cream ground — ^frequently in a chevron 
pattern— bordered above and below by a wide band of red. A similar us(‘, j)f red 
and black paints in a chevron design is seen on an interesting shonl found hy Kir 
Aurel Stein at 2ayak in southern Baluchistan. This use of red and Idack tfjgcthcr 
in association with red bands to separate the registers recalls the much earlier 
Tell Halaf ware, though in other respects these wares have little in common. 

A few of the dwelling-places of this unknown people were found, simple }iousc.s 
constructed of burnt bricks dug up from tbe occupations below or from otiun- 
mounds. But some of their dwellmgs had clearly been made of matting or adobe, 
for whereas brick buildings were found only on the western side of the mound 
elsewhere there were numbers of brick-built fireplaces and roughly laid pavc.moiits, 
from round which the walls had entirely disappeared. The brick houses evidently 
belonged to tbe wealthier members of the little community that inhabited the 
upper part of the mounds. But despite their considerable elevation, some fifteen 
feet above the present level of the plain, even these houses showed the effects of 
settlement due to flooding— so much so, indeed, that several walls had to be 
removed to safeguard tbe diggers as they cleared out the rooms. 
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he people who brought this culture seem to have arrived fairly soon after 
the desertion of the mound by the Harappa people, and in their turn they had to 
leave after only a short occupation, for the Indus threatened to wash away their 
homes altogether. Indeed, the river, or a branch of it, actually cut through the 
town, dividing it into three portions now represented by the separate mounds. 
The finding of similar ware to theirs in Baluchistan suggests that they entered 
India from the north-west and further exploration in the former country should 
easily settle this point. The remains of the new culture introduced by them 
include, in addition to their pottery, a bronze socketed axe, copper hair-pins with 
coiled heads, pottery seal-amulets, and other articles quite unlike anything left 
by the earlier Harappa people. A finely-painted head-rest of pottery, with bold 
designs in purplish-red on a bright red slip and further ornamented with cut out 
sides, is an entirely new fihid in India. Though, to judge from their houses the 
people of this Jhukar culture were not a wealthy people, none the less they were 
capable of producing fine handiwork. That basket-working was also one of their 
handicrafts is indicated by the number of square-edged bone awls that they left 
in the vicinity of their habitations. Curiously enough, the shapes and the designs 
upon the seals suggest Syro-Cappadocian influence ; but Chanhu-daro is a long 
and dij05cult journey from the Near East and the resemblance should perhaps at 
present only be regarded sis fortuitous. 

No inscriptions were found in the Jhukar level, but it does not follow that 
they will not be found in the course of more extensive excavations; the com- 
munity that lived at Chanhu-daro was quite small numerically, nor was it estab- 
lished there for long. The HarappS occupations below, of which we have com- 
pletely excavated two, were not in continuity as at Mohenjo-daro. Not a single 
wall of the upper occupation was built on another below it as foundation, as is so 
commonly the case at the latter site ; though it is certain that the people of these 
two strata were the same, a definite layer of sterile soil separated their buildings. 
These two occupations are slightly earlier in date than the uppermost levels at 
Mohenjo-daro, but there is reason to believe that the other large mound — as yet 
only tentatively examined— was in occupation up to the end of the Mohenjo-daro 
period, for the pottery of the Harappa culture found near its summit is distinctly 
later in type. 

Throughout the Harappa period, Chanhu-daro was a great bead-manufac- 
tming centre. We have found large numbers in all stages of manufacture, 
from the agate and camelian nodules from which they were made to the com- 
pleted beads. Curiously enough, comparatively few finished beads were found; 
they were evidently traded, or taken away when the town was deserted. A 
particularly interesting find was a number of drills made of blackish chert, in 
appearance resembling the graphite of lead pencila. We now know how the stone 
beads of the ancients were bored. These chert drills are of the same hardness 
as the atones from which the beads were made, and, this being so, some abrasive 
such as quartz or emery must have been used with them. 

A very common type of bead was the barrel-cylinder, some two to three 
inches long. These beads were made by splitting a nodule of agate or camelian 
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into rectangular slips, from whicli the angles were removed by st‘cinul:irv fliiking. 
The slips were then ground into their final sliapo by rubbing thoin fo ntul fro on 
a sandstone block, after which they were pierced. Head blocks, aiwl ilrills, and 
fragments of stones were found in a number of the houses. Some of I he Im'jkIs 
made of steatite were astonishingly small; a quantity that had been kepf for 
safety in a small jar when placed end to end ran to forty to an Incli. Their holes 
were so tiny that they could only have been threaded on a hair, and lu>w I host* 
beads were made and bored is hard to comprehend. 

Copper and bronze objects— various utcusila, adzes, a.\'e8, knives, ohistds, 
daggers, hair-pins, razors— were found In plenty. Of particular inttiassf. was a 
large scoop, evidently used for grain and exactly luseinbling a modern tatal -.scoop 
in shape. Two little toy carts are charming objects. One, with solid wlicels 
complete and the driver seated in front holding a stick or wliij), liad uni’ortnfiabdy 
been badly bent, probably by the child that played with it. The othci- is a village 
cart, with a pent-roof canopy but unluckily witliout its wheel.s. (tjirls of both 
iypes are to be seen in India to-day, a survival through 4,500 years or more. 

Judging from the unusual niunber of toys that were found, it would seem 
that Chanhu-daro was a centre for the manufacture of articles uf l-his cla,ss, iis well 
as of beads and objects made of copper and bronze, tlaily decorated pot I cry 
rattles, whistles shaped like hens, model carts of pottery in various shapes, to- 
gether with the little humped oxen that drew them, are e.xceetlingly I'ommon 
—much too many in number to have been only tJic toys of tluMdiildreti of the little 
city; they probably supplied the wants of other phuie.s, such as Mohenjo darn, 
over a very wide area. Nor is it unlikely that the bciuls at lea.sl, w.mv cxp.'.rted 1... 
Kish and Ur and other Sumerian citks, where exactly similar Ix'ads hav<< hccii 
found in such small numbers as probably to liavc been im|)ort-e(l. Tin* town lay 
close to the once important trade-route across tlje Kirtlmr iiange into nalnchisfan 

near the modern town of Sehwan, and it i.s i'eaw)nab]e to a.ssume tJial, il-s nroduds 
went that way. 

Of gamesmen used by adults wc fomid but few examples at, (.'hanim-daro, 

w ch may indicate that there were fewer people of leism-e than among fJni 

wealthier commumty of Moheujo-daro, where gamcsnioii and dico wm-e fontid in 
plenty. 

The YQiy considerable number of weights unearthed suggests t.hat, t.li(‘s(! ulsc, 
were locally manufactured. Most arc cubical in shape and their ratios am the 
same as at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, to which cities it is possible that they were 
supplied by the makers at Chanhu-daro. The finish of many of these weighks 

as pottery figurines from Chanhu-daro are i-epresoutcd sus seaU‘d, 

carts L mSvo/ something-perhaps the litth» nmdol 

citipa^^+Ti I, n elaborate head-dresses of the figurines of these two 

Ike aem ttey „e ptatiWly « with j^eUe^. T 
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common to most of the female figurines is that they are le^ess; they terminate 
below in a wide base that is hollow. Sir Aurel Stein has found at Mehi-<Jamh 
in South Baluchistan figurines that terminate just below the waist, but are solid 
throughout. 

The provenance of a pottery head of peculiar interest is as yet uncertain. 
It was found close to the edge of the mound where it may have rolled do^vn from 
above, and as nothing like it has been found either at Mohenjo-daro or HarappS 
I am inclined to think that it was made by the people of the Jhukar culture. 
The very large, deeply set eyes and small mouth in conjunction with the shaven 
head suggest Sumerian influence. The nose which would have been a deciding 
factor is unfortunately missing; but the very fact that it was broken ofi without 
injury being done to eyes and mouth suggests that it was the large and prominent 
feature that we associate with the typical Sumerian statue head. 

A sidelight on the customs of Chanhu-daro is provided by the number of 
kohl-jars that have been found containing paint for the adornment of the eyes; 
quite possibly kohl was used by both sexes, for it was probably then as now sup- 
posed also to have medicinal properties. Possibly destined exclusively for femi- 
nine use were the number of little pottery toilet tables, or rather stands, on four 
short legs, that were found, each with its upper surface ornamented with simple 
painted lines. A small stick of rouge with one end bevelled by much use surely 
gave colour to the Ups or cheeks of some fair inhabitant of the city. 

The large number of seal -amulets from the Harappa levels were very like 
those from the contemporary cities. Mostly square, they bear engraved figures 
of the usual animal portrayed with one horn, the bison, the elephant and the tiger. 
A very spirited bull is trampling a man beneath his feet. Several unfinished 
seal-amulets show that they also were made at Chanhu-daro and not imported. 

Model animals were somewhat scarce and of no great variety. Some humped 
bulla are shown by the holes that pierce their shoulders to have been the draught 
n.niniH.la of the model carts. Other model animals, some of which are evidently 
imaginary creatures, were made to be fitted with wheels and drawn along by a 
cord, like the figures of rams found both at Chanhu-daro and the other Indus 
cities. 

The buildings of the Harappa period were quite substantial structures, but 
all had suffered badly from brick-robbing. During the several periods when the 
site was deserted bricks were evidently removed for use elsewhere; and when-^ 
ever it was re-occupied, whether fresh bricks were made or not, many were dug 
up from the lower levels. Very much the same sizes of bricks were used as at 
Mohenjo-daro. One very massive retaining wall, which we came upon when 
trenching the flat ground on the northern side of^ the mound before dumping 
there, was 80 feet long, N.-S., and over five feet wide, despite having been des- 
poiled anciently for bricks. It evidently formed part of a large and important 
building, for the nearer end turned at right angles beneath the tomb of a Muham- 
madan saint where we could not follow it. At the outer end it terminated 
abruptly where one would have expected the town wall — ^L£ it ever existed — ^to 
run at right angles to it. 

H 
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As at Mohenjo-daro, practically every house had its bathroom and latrine 
und the drainage system was as well planned. A number oE pottery <lrain-|>i|ies. 
some of which were found in situ, testify to expert sanitation. 

A curious, but very delapidated building in the second flamppa level fri»ni 
the top is perhaps the remains of a hammam or bath with liyp(«!au.st Innieath. 
Along its southern side was a row of five openings, each 8 ins. high un<l fll ins. 
wide, giving on to flues which ran a distance of over five feet, beyond whitdi we, 
could no longer trace them owing to brick robbing. These flues (’ominuni(‘.iit<*d 
with others at right angles, whose vent-holes opened on the western side of f lic 
building. Above the flues and separated from them only by the thi<'kne.s.s <if one 
brick were small compartments which may have been swe{iting-r()otn.s. A some- 
what similar building is also kno^vn at Mohenjo-daro. 

No traces of walls or fortifications have as yet been found ; imr whm-c nnmv 
warlike weapons unearthed. As was the case with Molien]o-<laro the people <if 
Chanhu-daro had little to trouble them except the miruly Indus whioli turned 
them out of house and home several times during the history of the. littl^^ eil.y; 
indeed, it finally nearly swept it entirely away, thus leading to ds per 
maneut abandonment. To-day the river is twelve miles di.stant, bill, then* i.s 
an ancient river bed only three miles away, and when tlii.s wus (xjing out (ho 
water must have extended for miles on either side. 


The lower levels of Mound II already partially excavated need Ihoiu.ngh 
investigation, and the adjacent Mound I which is nearly us largo and pr(ic(i<-iinv 
untouched should yield a gi-eat deal of impoitaut material and Itihjrnnil.ion. The 
Jhukar culture needs further interpretation. Nor do we know as yet wlint liocamo 
of the people of the Harappa cultui'e when the large cities in wJiic.li (.hey livtsd 
had to be abandoned j it is difficult to believe that this culture entirely di.sappearcMl 
leaving no trace of its once widespread existence. That it was followed at (ihaiiliu- 
daro and other ancient sites in Sind by the Jhukar culture is now <iuil.(‘ ccHaiii ; 
and where the latter people came from, how long their sojourn in :iiki'(|h‘ 

extent of their influence we trust that further work at CJiaulm-daro inid oilier 
sites will tell us. 


EXPLORATIONS IN UNITED PROVINCES. 

By Dr. K. A. A. Ansari. 

In pursuance of the scheme to bring all important ancient sitc.s in Unit,.,! 
Pi-ovi^ Mdet the operation of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Ant it 
was deciM to obtam information in respect of them. An enquiry to, th’en- 
ore, from tte District Officers of the United Provinces and in tluit cnricn- 
tion, so mtes m tte Distncta of Bijnor, Dehra Dun and Saharaupnr iwre 

md ro^ sketA pi^ and photographs thereof prepared. A brief report on 
those sites is given below. ^ 

Bunob Distbiot. 

1. Prdtowk, (weU) situated at Mandavar. It seems to belong to tim 
JMednevd permd, as mdicated by the upper portion of ite steening, but ft to 
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repaired during the early Fathan period, when the neighhouring Mosque waa 
constructed with the material from Hindu temple. This well, though not of 
much architectural interest, is protected under the Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act for its antiquity. 

2. Ba/nnih-kci-Kh&fa. About 1|- miles from village Baikatpui is an ancient 
site known as Bamuh-ka-Khera close to the railway bridge over the Ganges 
between Balawali and Baisi railway stations. The most convenient way of 
approaching the site is by motor from Bijnor via Mandawar and Barkatpur. The 
river Ganges has encroached upon the site as landslides along its left bank are 
noticeable. The site must have originally extended to a considerable distance 
towards the west, but this portion must have been washed away by the Ganges. 

Bricks about 2|- inches in thickness were seen in the heaps of landslides. It. 
is stated that the villagers obtain earthen pots after the rains. A structure 
described by the villagers as a aoUd well was destroyed and its bricks utilized in 
the construction of a wall of the mosque in the village. The so-called wells were 
probably stupas or burials, inasmuch as they are said to have contained pots. 
One of these was found fallen into the Ganges bed and containing a number of 
earthen pots. Another structure of the same type thickly overgrown with vegeta- 
tion is still traceable and is deserving of close inspection. 

A few finds (Plate XIV, a) were obtained from the denuded portion of the- 
mound. Heavy bricks could not, however, be removed owing to the steepness 
of the bank and the rise of the river. 

No. 1 is a fragmentary wide-mouthed pot with incised line all around. 

No. 2 is a handled pottery ofiering stand or incense burner. 

Nos. 3 to 5 are pottery dishes. 

The offering stand may belong to the Kushan period, but it may be still 
earlier. 

The site is likely to yield sufficient archssological material if excavations are 
carried out there. 

3. Sabbalgcerh. This is a Fort situated at a distance of some 11 miles to the 
north-west of Najibabad and is reached by a Jcadtcha road. It is related to have 
been built by Nawab Sabal Khan in the reign of Shahjahan, but was subsequently 
occupied by a Rohilla Chief, Bakhshi Sardar Khan about the year 1759, when its 
east gateway seems to have been constructed. 

The area of the Fort is more than one hundred acres. It is surrounded by a 
Jcachoha wall and a ditch both of which are in disrepair. The site does not contain 
any remains of pre-Muhammadan period. 


Dehba Dun District. 

The list supplied by the District authorities contained 6 sites (excluding the 
protected monuments in the Dehra Dun District), all of which except Santaura 
Devi are situated in Chakrata Tehsil. 

1. BaiAawra Devi is situated at a distance of some 6 miles from Dehra Dun. 
and contains a modem temple having no pretentions to architectural beauty. 
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2. Qila of Raja Ndhan. It is situated on tlie top of a hill at a (liHiamu*. of 
about a mile to the north of the town of Kalsi. As its naiuo itulioalcs, (lie hoit. 
was probably built by the Eajas of Nahan and used as aii outpost liofofo t-la* 
countij' was annexed by the Britisli. A local tiudition nscrilsis it lo t ia* hi^ctulary 
Kichak who was slain by the Pandava herd Bliiiu. The fort is altout HKI hail Ions* 
and 60 feet wide and is situated on a steep hill on the right bank oi a tribiitaiy nl 
the Jumna. Some cut stones are lying scattered at the .sito. No lime itiortar 
is evident in the constniction of the Fort, but some tra(;PAS are to be lound in lilie 
ruined steps on the west, which must have been added ali a later (bite. 

Two weU-like structures with stone steenings exist near l.hc* cast end of the 
Fort. They are considered to be wells by villagers, but their situation on tlie t.op 
of a high hill suggests that they might have served as rescrvoir.s for storing wat<T 
or other necessities for the use of the occupants of the h’ort'. 

3. Oarh ha Qilla or Rissallu hi Garlii. This stands on the t>op of a hill about 
3 miles to the south-west of the Dak Bimgalow at Kalsi. The h’ort was [lerhaps 
one of the outposts belonging to the Rajas of Nahan. No trace , h of atiy bnihling 
inside it could be found, and the site is not of arcliajologieal intenwl,. 

4. MaAa Rani ha Tibba. This is a hill lying at a di.stance of aboiil a mile to 
the east of Kalsi town. It is covered by modem slirincs dedicated to l lie giiihli‘s-< 
known as Mata, and no traces of any ancient roinaius arc visible thmv. 

5. DJiaura. This site is situated at a distance of about a mile In the north- 
west of Lakhamandal. The foundations of a temple arc visible there, Imt tin* 
locality seems to be lesser in importance than Lakhamandal, where thi* main 
temple is protected. 

6. Vairat Fort. This Fort is situated on the top of ;} Jiills ndjoining eaeh 
other along the Chakrata-Mussoorie Road at a distance of .some lo miles from 
Chakrata. There are traces of an old hill path leading to the h’ort, which was 
once suiTOunded by a ditch on 3 sides. The main Fort w.i,s prob.-ibly on the lop 
of the southernmost hill as indicated by the remain.s of ancient buildings thereon. 
It consisted of an extensive enclosure surrounded by .a .series of (ionipiirtimmts, 
which are now ruined. The central feature of the enclosure is a modern .striie,- 
tnre probably constructed on old foundations. A row of cells c.onstructeil wilh 
rough diaper stone ma.sonry laid without lime inoj-tar .seems to have ojicmMl on 
to a strip of land at a lower level which is enclo.scd by a broad ditch on th<! iiorih 
and east sides. The site is of archseological interest. 

Saharanpur District. 

The District of Saharanpur is very rich in ancient site.s, and the Collector of 
the District reported as many as 20 of them. They all lie on the tributiirie.s oi the 
Ganges and the Jumna as may be seen from the accompanying map of the Di.strict 
(Plate Xin, a). A greater part of the District is yet to be explored and arrange- 
ments are being made to continue the work during the next autuuiu. 

All the 20 sites menrioned above were visited with the exception of Guininan- 
pur wiuch lies between the Hindandan and Kali rivers that could not; be crossed 
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over without special arrangements. The sites are grouped here accordii^ to the 
Tahsils of the District. 

Tahsil Nakur. 

1. Firozabad. The site is only partly embraced by the village of Firozabad, 
which lies on the left bank of the river Maskhara, a tributary of the Jumna, near 
Chilkana-Sultanpur at a distance of some 10 miles towards the north of Sabaran- 
pur. The road to Chilkana is metalled up to Katla (7 miles) and is kachcha 
beyond. The site covers a vast area, which is partly under cultivation or occupa- 
tion. Some of the mounds rise above the adjacent ground to a height of about 
50 feet. Bricks and sherds be scattered all over, a big earthen jar, somewhat 
badly broken by a plough bemg the nearest approach to a complete specimen. 
Coins are also related to be foimd after rains. The site possesses great arcbseo- 
logical importance and excavations there are likely to yield a rich harvest. 

2. Sirsam Fort. The Fort has been described by Cunningham on pages 79 
and 80 in Vol. XIV of Archseological Survey of India Eeports. It is represented 
by a mound which is about 960 feet long and 750 feet broad and an idea of its 
height can be bad from Plate XII, 6, wherein the tomb of Ph Mardanashahid 
(also known as Pir Killdli Shah) is visible at the right end. 

Cunningham’s statement in respect of the dismantbng of the Fort walls may 
be correct, but it seems that the structures were only partly dismantled. It is 
very likely that excavations, if carried out, will reveal foundations and probably 
walls of buildings together with fountains, etc., mentioned by Baber. 

3. Sarurpur Toga abas Nahur. The site is situated immediately to 

the north of the town of Nakur and is approached by a metabed road from Saha- 
ranpur. A few brickbats of the early Mughal period were noticed, but most 
of the bricks available at the site belonged to the later Mughal period and the 
sherds lying scattered over the site appear to be modern. 

4. Khera Shermau. The site lies at a distance of some 22 miles from Saharan- 
pur between Nakur and Cangoh. As far as Nakur (16 nules) the road is metalled 
but the portion beyond it is kackcha. The best approach is from Gangoh via 
Ambehta. The site covers an extensive area of about 80 acres showing the 
importance of the place in its full glory. It imdulates considerably and bes in 
close proximity to an old bed of the river Jumna, indicating that the town must 
have once stood on its left bank. The area is under cultivation and complete 
bricks are not available there, but the thickness and texture of the brickbats show 
that they belong to the same early period as those found at Surasena described below. 

6. MaUkpw Mmfi. The site bes at a distance of some 4 furlongs to the 
north of Gangoh, which is situated at a distance of some 28 miles from Saharan- 
pur. Some brickbats of the late Mughal period could be seen. The site does 
not seem to possess any archseological interest. 

Tahsil Deoband. 

6. Surasena. .An ancient site of considerable magnitude bes partly in and 
partly outside the village of Surasena about 16 miles from Saharanpur on the 
Saharanpur-Deoband Eoad. The site covers an area of some 150 acres and consists 
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of moimds which rise to a height of some 20 feet above the summmling land. 
Bricks of large size (20'' X 11^X3") comparable to Asokan bricks, m a good 
state of preservation are to be found there. A number of wells are exposed by 
rains, of which most have been robbed of their brick steening, but I was aide to 
inspect one situated at the south-east corner of the site. 'Phis well is built ul 
wedge-shaped bricks of two different sizes to be assigned to two dilTercnt; pernals. 
Portions of a hachcha compound wall of a house at the n<)rth-wc.st corner tlu‘ 
lane running through the village were found to be constructed of l)ri(4's iiblaimMl 
fi-om the site. Glazed pottery beads are also discovered after rain.s and an* used 
by villagers as taUswans against fever. 

Five antiquities (Plate XIV, b) were obtained, of wliidi the bricks (Nt>s, 

4 and 5) were acquired from the owner of the village, while a pi(a!e J)f glazed and 
painted pottery (No. 3) was obtained from the top of the mound, but it tines ntt{, 
seem to belong to the same period as the other finds. 'Pho sling stone ball 
(No. 1) along with the terracotta figurine (No. 2) were obtained from a rain-eut at 
the south end of the mound near the site of an ancient well now lilleil up after 
the removal of its steening. 

The presence of two sizes of bricks (20''X 11^X3" and l)r,x2''xf) sh.»w 
that the remains at the site belong to two different periods. Tlie jiresence of 
the glazed pottery beads along with the other finds suggests that the sib* lielongs 
to a much earlier epoch than the Knshan period. 

At the north-west comer of the village there is a well built with Shahjahani 
bricks and containing an inscribed stone tablet which could not be diicijdicivd. 

7. Manoharfur. The mound comprising an ancient site lies to the soiilh- 
east of the village Manoharpur at a distance of about 22 milc.s from Kiiharaiqnir 
on the Saharanpur-Deoband Road. It measures nearly 250 feet sfjuare and ^•is(‘s 
gradually above the adjoining ground. Ancient potsherds arc fouiul scatlertsl 
on the ground, but no bricks are traceable. Some trial excavatioii.s ut this site 
might determine its antiquity. 

8. Ghattori. The ancient site lies close to the village Ghaf.tori, wliich is 
situated at a distance of some 9 miles to the west of Deoband. 1'liore is no pojid 
leading to it. The site measures about 700 feet X 500 feet and its higliest ]>oiut 
rises about 10 feet above the suri’oundiug country. Traces of some mamml. 
ruined structures were visible when the site was visited and a brick was (thtiiiiicd 
from a comer of a wall. This brick is as big as the larger one fi-om Suruscnii 
measuring approximately 19''xirx3''. Pieces of other bricks measuring (?;< 
irxS") were also found. The site is of archseological interest. 

9. Doodhli. The site lies on the left bank of the river Hindan and scorns to 
he a part of the ruins extending as far as the village Sohanchira, a distance of not 
less than two miles. It contains two mounds Doodhli and Sital Khera wlricdi 
rise as high as 40 feet from the bed of the Hindan. Among the terracotta objects 
obtained from the site (Plate XIV, c) attention may be drawn to part of tlie 
neck of a vessel (No. 1) ; fragmentary earthen jar (No. 2) ; a terracotta ball 
(No. 6) ; a pottery lamp (No. 7) ; and a piece of a brick about 2Fthick 
(No. 10). 
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10. Dugchara. The ancient site at Bugchara lies at a distance of about half 
a mile to the east of the village Gangdaspiu-, itself about 5 miles from Deoband, 
but not accessible from there. The easiest approach to it is from Manglaur, 
where horse tongas can be had. The site is very extensive, being more than Ij 
miles long with a width of some 3 furlongs. Its highest point rises some 30 
feet from the banks of the Nala running to its south-east. Although it is strewn 
with brickbats and sherds much of it is under cultivation. Traditionally it is 
related that the ancient town of Bugchara once stretched as far as Delhi, a dis- 
tance of more than sixty miles. The tradition can only be taken to mean that 
in ancient times s chain of big towns continued to extend to a very great length 
in the upper Gangetio Doab along the banks of streams tributary to the Jumna 
and the Ganges. 

11. Svraska. It lies at a distance of about two miles to the west of Manga- 
laur-Deoband road near the left bank of the river Kali Kadi and close to Ransura 
village. The site is under cultivation and objects of archaeological interest are 
not easily found, but the texture and thickness of the brickbats indicate its 
antiquity. 

12. Dandaidi. The site is partly occupied by the village Jaula Dandauli 

and lies about 20 miles to the south-east of Saharanpur. Traces of ancient 

remains extend to a considerable area 6f some 100 acres along the Kali Nadi. 

The site is mostly under crdtivation or built upon with small mud huts. 

Excavations at this site are likely to yield antiquities of different periods as 
is evident from the finds which were obtained here (Plate XIV, d). Among 
these, attention may be drawn to the bricks which are 2^" thick (Nos. 1 and 2) 

and to a brick (9j" square) which is as much as 4" m thickness. 

13. Begampur Ohakdda. The fairly extensive site here lies on the right 
of the Kali Nadi close to the village Begampui Chakdala and can be approached 
from Deoband. An old well having an internal diameter of 6' 3' has recently 
been unearthed with its steening constructed of burnt bricks, which measure 
12''x8|"x2". Bricks of two sizes are available at the site, indicating that the 
remains here may belong to different periods. The finds obtained (Plate XIV, e) 
include fragments of bases of pottery and bricks of various sizes and thickness, 
one (No. 20) being as much as Sf" thick. 

14. Jarauda Jatt. The site is partly occupied by the village Jarauda Jatt 
which is situated some 8 miles to the south-east of Deoband. Two ancient walls 
were noticed buried under earth, and they were constructed with bricks measur- 
ing 20''xl0''X2j". It was stated by villagers that after rains silver and copper 
coins are found there as also old bricks. One such brick measured 12|"x8|" 

X2r. 

15. D^ra. The ancient site of Dehra lies at a distance of some 32 miles 
from Deoband on the right bank of upper Ganges Canal distributary. The 
modem village occupies the northern portion of the site and a huge lake lies to 
the west of it. A G. T. Survey Station Minor stands in its centre. 

Beads of cornelian and agate are said to be obtained after the rains by the 
village people who use them as talismcm against fever. 
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A part of a conical basaltic stone (8" diameter; height over 7") ami a <*rv.«t.al 
bead were found in a cutting at the north-west corner of the site. 

16. Saragthal. A moderately big site known as Saragthal Viran Ht‘s at a 
distance of some 2 miles to the south of ^^llage Malhipnr ami cun Im !ip|)roa<‘hod 


by road from Saharanpur. It appears i-o have been only re(‘OJ\(.ly lirtuight 
under cultivation, as could be seen from the fresh plough inarkH at the linu* ol 
the inspection. Pottery, which is scattered all over tlie fiehl.s. uml some ami 
qnities were also picked up from a neighbouring ravine. The limls (Plain .KIV, /’) 
are comprised mostly of bases and lids of pottery. 

17, 18 and 19. The thi-ee sites Ynquhpur, Mfijri and Klirru Vcmti at ('Iml:- 
sedaTpur represent only small villages which have been dospi‘li*d for soriu* time 
past, but do not pretend to possess any antiquarian interest'. 


Tbhsil HoOftKHI-J. 

20. BaoU ai Farm Dmktfur. The only information nnuMved from tin* 
Tehsil of Roorkee was concerning the Jiaoli at Daulatpiir wliie.h lirw SfJinc 12 
miles to the north of Roorkee. It consists of a large well wit h a fliglit of sli'its, 
flanked by a row of arched compartments and is const-ructA'd of bri<'.ks in Him* 
mortar. The form of its arches and the size of the bricks usrwl in its (•.onsi.riiflion 
indicate that it belongs to the early Mughal period. 

Pavao Daylat,jmr. The area to the nortli of tiie (>aoli mentioned abovi*. 
seems to be the site of an ancient habitation, as largo ancient, bricks and edges 
of big earthen vessels, were traceable there. 

21. Mayapur. Mayapur lies at the lieadwcjrks of l.lio ti[ip<!r (langns (Jamil 
near Hardwar and has been fully described by Oimningliam in .\rc.haiological 
Survey of India Report, Vol. TI, pages 231-288. 

Another site of considerable magnitude was noticed at a distance of some 
seven miles from Manglaur along the Mauglanr-Deoband kwhe-Im road, but it 
could not be carefully examined. It is likely that other ancient sites also (‘.vist 
in the Tehsil of Roorkee. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NALANDA. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

During th? year under report Rs. 6,000 were spent at Nalanda on the clear- 
ance of the Chaitya at Site No. 12; and the excavation of a small mound (.Sil<j 
No. 13) situated just north of the same. 

The west and the south external walls of an earlier structure underlying 
the Buddha shrine at Site No. 12 were excavated to the original level, where a 
solid concrete pavement is still preserved. At the south-west corner of the 
Chaitya area, two damaged brick shrines were brought to light, one of which hms 
since been conserved. The compound wall of the Chaitya structure was furtlier 
traced on the north and it was found that it projected to the north so as to enclose 
another Buddha teie to the north of the Chaitya area. While removing 
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dSbris in tiiis area, a few damaged votive stupas and a small brick shrine were 
also brought to light. The open area round the shrine to the west and north 
was found to have been terraced with thick layers of concrete, portions of which 
are still left in a good state of preservation. 

The removal of a large mass of ddbris from the mound at Site No. 13 revealed 
a brick structure similar to the existing large Ghaitya at Site No. 12 in size and 
dimensions but more skeleton in form and badly mutilated. Portions of the 
outer walls of the Ghaitya on the north, south and east have been laid hare, but^ 
no stairway has been traced so far. The structure seems to have undergone 
repairs and reconstruction more than once, as in the case of Site No. 12. No 
corner shrines, similar to those found at Ghaitya Site No. 12, have been found, 
and it seems likely that at this Ghaitya, they were not provided. The central 
shrine of this Ghaitya was exposed in a much damaged condition, only the lower 
portion of a colossal Buddha image seated on a high pedestal being left undis- 
turbed. Here also there are indications of an earlier structure having been 
replaced by a later one. A shed has now been erected for the protection of the 
existing remains of the colossal image. Thick layers of concrete terracing were 
exposed on the east of the site and a few broken votive stupas on the north and 
south. 

Of about 4 dozen antiquities recovered mention may be made of one bronze 
and 11 stone images ; a few stone beads ; clay seals and plaques. The bronze 
image (ht. Si") discovered during the year is that of Buddha seated on a lion 
throne in Bhumisparicmud^d, with the Buddhist creed engraved on a circular 
metal piece soldered to the back of the image. It is complete with pedestal, 
halo and umbrella. The stone images recovered vary in size from 4* to 9* in 
height, and are mostly fragmentary. They represent Buddha, Bodhisattva and 
Tara. Special mention may be made of a Buddha figure seated on a lion throne 
in BMmispar^cmidrd (Plate XVII, h). The image (ht. 9") is broken in two 
pieces, while the umbrella on the top of the halo is slightly damaged. The 
back of the image is inscribed with the Buddhist creed, followed by a legend in 
characters of about 10th century A. D. which appear to have been engraved 
after the two pieces were joined together. Another fragmentary sculpture 
(Plate XVII,/) represents figures (of which one is missing) seated on eight lotus 
petals, each of whom appears to ofEer something to a central circular object which 
appears to be a U'Aga. The composition is not unlike the figure of Vajratara. 
of which two specimens are extant. At the sides of the pedestal (6^' square) 
were twelve other Naga figures adorning it, but unfortunately all of them except 
one (ht. 2|*) are missing, although the sockets for fixing the figures on the pedestal 
still exist. 

Of the sealings discovered during the year, the following deserve special 

mention (1) round sealing (1^' dia.) with the legend below BaUgrama 

^., in 10-llth century characters; above, human figure seated between two 
standing animals; (2) personal sealing (|' dia.) with two different impressaons, 
one with the legend SammiUhi the other being indistinct: (3) broken seal- 
ing (2^ ^8-) Wheel of Law symbol, below which is a. 

1 
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tliree*Iine inBciiption in PSla script, giving tlie legeii<1 flri Na (or NfilmiMI) 

Dhamofdhdeca etc.; (4) broken sealing with a line in (hipia rimmrtcw 

and the Deer and Wheel symbol. Two circular termoottii ])i(H‘.es lioUmuing to 
1wo different sets of moulds (Ij' dia. out; din. in), one of wlucdi tli'pirts a 
seated female figure (Lakahmi?), are noteworthy. Both the pied's are o(»in 

moulds, referable to Narasiiaha-Gupta Bfllailitya (standing bow and aii’lier 
type) of the Imperial Gupta dynasty who is one of the earliest ridel’s inlimalt'ly 
connected with Nalanda both according to feradition and epigraph ien) ovidem-y. 
These two pieces, together with another mould piece for casting coins of tlaya- 
•Gupta, are valuable acquisitions to the Nalanda Museum from liio nuniismat.ic 
point of view, inasmuch as it is now definitely known that most of tlio coins of 
Narasimha-Gupta and Jaya-Gupta which bear the marks of filing the lug 
were cast and not die-struck coins. The gold coin of Nunisiniha-diipta (;}* 
dia.), discovered previously at Nalanda, exactly fits in with the clay mould now 
discovered (Plate XVII, d) . Of the terracotta objects, mention may be, made 
of a toy elephant (ht. If") standing on a circular base or platform with its fniu’ 
legs closed together, apparently in the process of taming. Another inJere.st. 
ing object (ht. If") is a small figure of a lion, wliich seems to have been for 
dewrating the exterior of a water pot, a complete specimen decc.rntod with ihnio 
animl figures, a monkey, a lion and a deer, having been previously discovi'red 
at Nalanda. These figures were attached to the surface of tlio pot before burn- 
ing in a kiln. The significance of the animals on the vessels used by monks is 
yet obscure, but the association of a monkey with the honey offering to ijiiddh-i 

at Vai^li makes it probable that religious symbolism was coniuidcl with these 
decorative figures. 


Other mentionable objects found at Nalanda are a few l.ricks carved with 
tmuMa md floral designs, etc.; a stone pedestal (ma S^xti'") depietimr 
wo agini figures with hands folded and tails encircling a j»illar-lilv(> olije<*t 

standing between them ; and a small cocoanut shaped stime <-aHk<d, (ht. A") 

An examination of the clay seaUngs foimd at Nalanda from lime. 1., lim,. |,as 
eicited the fact that many of the secular sealings were fixed Ui palni-h>uf doci- 
ments tied together with strings or palm-loaf strips used like tapes, „I ^vineJ. 
impressions are left on their back. It is clear that the .locnments nm! 

presae wi seals on clay, which were sometimes partially exposed to lire • 

b^udes many o the monastic ceUs met their destruction by fire. ^Thls c^plams 

•cases), half-burnt or unburnt. 


itXCiAVATIONS AT RAJGIR. 

By Mr. G, C. Ciuindra. 

n historic city of Eajagriha can very well be tes^ki ,i 

mafa- P.A f ^ ^ Magadha country were Girivraja and Vasn- 

b»* « ,, Btohad««.ap™ and 
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(from Mc^vcSbhar<sl<£), Bimbis9.rapurl, Ku^Sg&rapuia and old Eajagpiha. i^jata- 
&,truj the son and successor of king BimbisSra of the Saisunaga dynasty of 
Magadha, is said to have founded Few Rajagriha close to the site of old Raja- 
gnha and to its north. 

In the centre of the hill-girt city of Rajagriha is situated a circidar brick 
structure, popularly known as the Maniyar Math, where the activities of the 
Department have been directed since 1906 when Sir John Marshall and the late 
Dr. Theodor Bloch first commenced excavations. The photographs published 
in Plate XV illustrate the general appearance of the site at successive stages 
after clearance ; the site as found in 1906 (Plate XV, a) then in 1908-09 when 
the circular structure decorated with beautiful bas-rehefa was unearthed (Plate 
XV, 6), subsequently when work was resumed in 1932-33 (Plate XV, c) and 
lastlt" in this season, when the successive strata have been laid bare and the 
nature of the remains which were somewhat of a mystery from the start, has 
been cleared up beyond doubt (Plate XV, d). 

The operations of this season were more or less confined to the environs 
of the ma,m structure at Maniyar Math, particularly on the east side. Here 
work was continued to a depth of some 12' below the level of the circular struc- 
ture unearthed in 1908. It is now revealed that the circular structure rested 
upon at least two earlier strata of buildings, which lie one upon the other without 
any intervening layer of d&hns. In the lowest stratum were discovered two^ 
walled enclosures, which measure 24'x23' and 15'xl4' respectively. The 
bricks used in the walls are of a fairly large size, mz., 17"xl2'x2^', which indi- 
cates an early age prior to the Christian era. What is of greater importance, 
however, is the fimd of numerous pottery and terracotta objects (Plate XVI, b), 
which appear to have been purposely buried within the enclosure. The pottery 
vessels, ranging in ht. from 3' to 4", have spouts of numerous designs, stuck and 
rivetted, as it were, on their surfaces (Plate XVI, d and e), the number of such 
spouts varying from four and six to twenty and in one case even thirty-four 
(Plate XVI, d). The designs on the spouts include serpents, sieves, animals , 
etc. (Plate XVI, c). The vessels are long-necked and their bottoms are round 
or flat ; but in some cases, there being no bottom, they must have rested on fixed 
stands (Plate XVI, e). The lower portion of some of the latter vessels imme- 
diately above the fixed stands is decorated by rows of small lamps, of which the 
number comes to eighty in some cases. The pottery is mostly weU-burnt and 
hand-made, with a dull-red slip, being finishing off by beating with a potter’s 
mallet of which the marks are clearly visible over the surface. As usual in hand- 
made ware the thickness is not uniform throughout and finger marks appear inside 
the pottery (Plate XVI, e). 

The vessels contained reddish earth with an admixture of coarse-grained 
sand. Some of the bigger ones had smaller vessels in them, the contents of the 
latter being more or less identical. A broken piece of steatite recovered 
from a vessel had a pictographic mark, which is similar to those appearing on 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa seals. Other terracotta finds consist of serpents 
of different varieties, rams, horses, elephants (Plate XVI, /), and a toy 

I 2 
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gabled-roofed house with an enclosed coiuiyard in front. Within this wallcKl (tourt 
there ate traces of a seated human figure. A hole near the plinth of tlu^ house 
was probably meant for fixing a flag-staff (Plate XVII, e). A toy witigcd bull 
naving very clear marks of leaves of trees on its body, and holes for fixing rcniov- 
able legs now missing, is worthy of attention (Plate XVII, 6). Amongst tiilier 
terracottas, potteries and miscellaneous objects recovered may be mentioned 
■cups, saucers, dishes, lamps {oMragha), human figures (both male and fiunalc) 
MimiUr to those discovered at Pstaliputra and Buxar, clay beads, broken pieces 
of steatite, small laminae of mica, bones, clay loops with small circular marks 
«on their surfaces (Plate XVII, a) which may represent the loops of serpents, 
parched rice, pulses and barley. The snakes have one, three, five or seven 
hoods each and the fangs are clearly depicted in some of them (Plate, XVll, c). 
Small octagonal terracotta rods (length 10", dia. ij"), some of tliem liaving wood 
pieces still in their core, and pieces of terracotta railings about 9" in height, arc 
.also amongst the numerous finds recovered from the two platforms. 

The importance of these finds for the interpretation of the character of the 
Maniyar Math cannot be exonerated. If this name faithfully preserves the 
memory of Mani NSga, who, according to the MahabhSxata, wsw the protector 
and rain-giver of Rajagyiha, it may be conjectured tliat the vessels with multiple 
channels simulating showers were used by distressed supplicants ])raying for 
■rain and ultimately deposited in the compound of the shrine. Serpent worship 
was a popular form of religion over a wide expanse of ancient India, but. in Hujgir 
itself its history can be traced almost continuously from about the 3rcl Ceniury 
B. C. to the 6th Century A. D., to which last period the circular structure at 
Maniyar Math is to be assigned. 

EXCAVATIONS AT PA'fALIPUTRA. 

By Mr, G. C. Chandra, 

During the year under report, trial excavations were carried out in a brick- 
field locally known as Gonsai Kbanda, situated in tlie village Sandidpur near the 
Arzani Dargah to the north of the road to Kmnrahar and Buhuidibagii near 
Patna. On report being received from the chaukidar at Kumraliar that traces 
of wooden structures had been exposed in a brick-field, it was decided to examine 
the nature and extent of the ancient remains. A long wooden platform, about 
100 feet in length, 5'-6" in width and 7' in height, running north and south, 
was brought to light. The bottom of this structure is 22 feet below tho level 
of the road nearby and it seems to continue at either end (Plate XVIII, c). Wooden 
remains were unearthed previously at the Bulandibagh and Kumrahar excava- 
tions by the Arcbjeological Department, and recently by the Public Health 
Department in course of laving sewage pipes to the east of Kankarbagh Itoad, 
but the^ present one is the biggest wooden structure found so far. The minor 
antiquities found at Gonsai Khanda, consisting mainly of small pottery cups 
potsherds and terracotta balls, etc., are simUar to those discovered at Kumrahar 
*nd Bulandibagh and may roughly be attributed lo the Mauryan epoch. A 
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•Bmall walling of Maxuyan biicks (size 17*xl2*x2j*^) was found at rigbt. angles 
to the wooden structure near the top. The particular purpose for whicli all 
these wooden structures at the ancient site of PSt^putra were intended is yet 
undetermined. The Bulandiba^ pieces might well have formed part of the old 
wooden palisade of Pataliputra but the Gonsai T^bandn. construction is more 
likely to be a coffer-dam erected in connection with training and revetment of a 
river bank or the construction of a wharf. The favourable situation of ancient 
Pataliputra at the confluence of the Son and the Ganges made it a great centre 
•of inland water-borne traffic. There must have been a river port of consider- 
able importance at Pataliputra, where wharfs and docks must have been con-' 
structed, and cofler-dams, such as that of which the remnants have been laid 
bare in the present case, may have been found necessary. 


EXPLORATIONS AT LAURIYA-NANDANGARH. 

By Mr. N, Q. Majumdar. 

The village of Lauriya-Nandangarh, well-known for its Asokan pillar, is 
situated in the Gandak Valley, some sixteen miles to the north-west of Betfiah 
in Champaran District, at the meeting point of two of the principal routes that 
lead to the Nepal border. One of the routes connects Lauriya with the frontier 
station of Bbikhna Thori through Narkatiaganj, and the other passes along the 
Gandak through Bagaha, reaching finally Triveni on the border-land, at the 
junction of the Gandak and two other rivers. Along the former route, in the 
north lies Rampurwa where two of ASoka’s pillars have been discovered, wHle 
in the south this line of communication is picked up at Lauriya-Araraj, the site 
of another pillar of Aioka, and also at Basarh which represents the ancient city 
of Vai^. It is cleat that Lauriya-Nandangarh must have from very early 
times enjoyed a position of considerable importance, a fact well illustrated not 
only by the pillar but also by the large number of mounds or barrows in its close 
vicinity. These are situated on the banks of the narrow and winding channels 
that issue from the Sikrahana, a branch of the Gandak. 

The mounds attracted the attention of European explorers in the early part 
of the nineteenth century and were subsequently reported on by Cunningham^ 
and his assistants Garrick* and Carlleyle.* It was however Dr. Theodor Bloch 
of the Archseological Survey of India who for the first time made a systematic 
attempt in 1904-6 to study the nature and significance of these mounds by ex- 
cavation.^ The conclusions which he arrived at were of far-reaching import- 
ance, inasmuch as he pronounced the mounds to be ‘royal tombs’ corresponding 
to the burial tumuli mentioned in Vedic literature, and assigned them to the pre- 
Mauryan epoch. After the discovery of the pre-Vedic remains in the Indus 


^A. B. S., VoL I, pp. 08-74. 

* Ibid., VdL XVI, pp. 104-109. 

* Ibid., VoL XXn, pp. 30-60. 

* Beport of fkt Anhcadlogieid Bvmy, Bengal Oink, 1904-6, pp. 11-16 ; A. B. A, B. 1., 1004-5, FPi 88-40 ; 
A. B. A. 8. 1., 1906-7, pp. 119-120. 
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Valley and elsewhere the necessity has now arisen for the checking and uppraising 
of the views of Dr. Bloch. In the spring of 1935 1 paid a visit to liUiiriysi, 
and made a rapid survey of the site. During the following wintt'r 1 ohtiiitnnl 
the permission of the Director General of Archeology in India to carry out trial 
operations on a few selected mounds and encamped at Lauriya for this piii-pose 
for about two months. In addition to the work at Lauriya I conducted explora- 
tions also at the neighbouring site of Nandangarh, a project which Bloch liiui- 
self had in view but bad not the opportunity to carry out. 

The mounds at Lauriya lie in three distinct rows, one running friun east tt> 
west and the other two from north to soiitli, most of them being round at the 
base and conical at the top. Each of these mounds was distinguislKMl by a 
particular English letter by Cimningham in his map of Lauriya and this system 
of nomenclature was adopted, with certain modifications, by Bloch, whom I have', 
followed in tlie present account. The explorations undertaken last year went 
conducted at the moimds marked A, B and 0, and also at N whore Bhsth himself 
had already worked. 

Mound A, which is 14' high, is at a distance of about 340' to the Houth-wist 
of the A6oka column, being the easternmost one of the series of mouiuls Giat 
runs from east to west. Cunningham who sank a pit on its summit in lS(il-()g 
writes about it as follows: “Within 6 feet of its top, T excavated a purrioii of 
a circular foundation wall, 16 inches thick, formed of single bricks 20.1 iiiclu's 
long and 4 inches thick. There were only four courses of bricks rcsi.iiig on the 
earth of the mound. This work may either have been the retaining wall of a 
circular terrace which once crowned the top of the mound, or it may have ii(>eii 
the foundation of a tower ; hut as the wall was only 16 inches thick, the formei* 
would seem to be the more probable supposition.*'^ The pit of Ounningham 
could be readily recognized in a depression just at the centre of the mound. 
Excavation was first stalled at its base and very soon the outline of a (drcular 
structui-e of bricks was traced out, having a diameter of about 107'. Tt may 
be noted that not a single brick of the dimensions mentioned by Cunningham was 
discovered in the excavation, the bricks being usually of the size 14‘'XS|''X2J". 
When further clearance was made, there remained no doubt as to its lieing a Bu<l- 
dhist stupa (Plate XIX, c). Its constniction generally followed the jilans 
of the early stupas discovered elsewhere. The solid basement of this stupa 
has the shape of two concentric cylindrical rings one encompaa. 4 ing auotlicr. 
Around it there was originally a pavement, traces of which were bi’ouglit to 
light on the south and south-east, this probably serving as a procession path. 
The intervening space or the berm between the two rings of masonry is ahmit 
4'-3'’ wide, wliieh might have served the purpose of a second procession path. 
There are however no traces of steps anywhere by which pilgrims could 
ascend to the berm. The structural portion of the Stupa ends at a height of 
about 6 feet, after which starts a solid terrace of clay. The core of the Stupa 
also consisted of the same material. Including the terrace, lined at the base 


'A. S'. 5., Votl, pp. 70-71. 
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■with a brick paving, the height of the Stupa must have originally reached 
about sixteen feet or a little more. 

After the exterior of the Stupa had been laid bare our attention was directed 
to its central portion. Cimniugham’s pit was reopened and extended, measur- 
ing 20' square, and carried right down to the bottom of the Stupa. At a depth 
of S'-O" was encountered a circular mass of bricks and concrete about 3' in 
diameter, which gradually diminished in size as it proceeded downwards The 
significance of this shaft of bricks and concrete was however by no means 
clear, but it may be surmised that this pointed to the spot where the relics were 
enshrined. The cutting revealed a compact and homogenous mass of clay which 
must have been obtained from the bed of the Gandak. The discoveries made 
at the lowermost depths of the pit (14' -6* below surface) corroborated our 
assumption that the structure could be nothing else but a stupa. Here was reached 
a thick layer of ashes and charcoal about a foot deep, mixed with pieces of burnt 
human bones (Plate XIX, h). On closer search were recovered in it the frag- 
ments of a pottery vessel to which some of the bones were found sticking (Plate 
XIX, o). The vessel must have contamed the cremated remains of a human body. 
The bones, which included two fragments of a skull, had been in a semi-fossilized 
condition, and the fossilization was probably enhanced by their long contact 
with clay containing a large proportion of JeanJiar. Several baskets of charcoal 
were cleared from the pit and below this layer was reached the virgin soil. No 

other object was found associated with the corporeal relics, which shows the 

simple and unostentatious nature of the monument and suggests also the great 
antiquity that must be attributed to it. So far as its age is concerned some 
clue is furnished by a silver punch-marked coin of round shape (Plate XXIII, g), 
picked up in course of excavation from tlve north-eastern slope, practically from 
the surface of the mound. The coin shows on one side a jumble of many sym- 
bols, among which can be recognized a dot within square, solar symbol and cadu- 
cous. This would go to show that the Stupa was erected sometime during the 

pre-Christian epoch, which may be even as early as the Mauryan times. But 
there is nothing definite to give us fiucther lead in this direction. The Stupa 
must have been visited by Buddhist pilgrims even as late as the 6th or 7th cen- 
tury A. D. This is proved by the discovery of a number of ex-voto tablets bear- 
ing either the figure of a Buddha and the cr’eed in North Indian characters, or 
the device of a stupa. The tablets were discovered on the south at a depth of 
2'-4'' below the present ground level, at a distance of 7 '-6* from the Stupa. The 
only other find recorded from here was a fragmentary spouted vase of pottery with 
stamped circle decoration recovered from near the base of the Stupa, at a depth 
of 3', on the eastern side. 

We now pass on to Mound B which is to the west of A. It is about 360' 
to the south-west of the ASoka pillar and rises to a height of 22' above the level 
of the surrounding plain. Garrick who visited Lauriya in 1880-81 reports that 
he excavated a well seven feet deep on the summit of ‘the large mound directly 
south’ of the AA)ka pillar. This evidently refers to Mound B about which 
Garrick writes. “In the well which I made in the centre, were found fragments 
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of large flat bricks ; one of these covered a shallow earthen vessel, held together 
only by the surrounding mud.” This vessel which “ contauied (37 cowries *’ was 
discovered “fully 7 feet below the surface.” Garrick however did not. under- 
take any digging at the base of the mound with a view to find out its plan. As 
tdiis was an important point we sank here three pits, eacli having a vvitltli of 
about 9'. These were started along the north side and directed towards tlie 
centre. About S'-S" below the present ground level we came upon a. part 
of a circular brick wall S'-?' wide in one of the pits, and ,sub.scqiK*ntly tli« 
same wall was traced in the other two pits as well. The bricks used in this 
wall measure 13j''x9*X2''. The pits were now connected, one witli {uiothur, 
so as to make a continuous trench, and gradually a length of 2(57' of tlu' w.all 
was exposed (Plate XX, 6). It was clear that a circular structure having a 
diameter of nearly 170' lay hidden here, underneath a huge pile of clu.}'. So 
fax as the clay piling is concerned Mound B is similar to A, but it ha.s a (tonical 
top unlike mound A wliich may be said to resemble the, })a»ik of ii 
tortoise. 'The height of the tower of clay in B is also proportioiialelv luueli 
more than that of A. The brick wall has a unifonn lieiglit of only about 
2'-8'', the remaining 20' or so being entirely composed of clay, ft apjjoars (liat 
a round layer of clay was at first deposited here up to a height of about ,‘l', which 
was then encased by a brick wall of the same height. Next, the pile was iuoreii.st‘d 
till it reached the required eminence, which in this case was out of all proportion 
to the height of the brick encasement. Although tlie outer /two of l.Juj wall 
was found buried in the detritus washed down the slopes (►! tiic luoimtJ, i.s 
no doubt that originally it remained exposed to view. There arc in all altcnit 
twelve courses of finely joined bricks, the bricks of the seventli course from the 
top having uniformly bevelled edges, which must have been mivde nusrclv for 
ornamental purposes. The inner face of the wall is however jagged and irregular. 
This is natural, considering that the wall was meant to rest against a layer of 
clay. In view of the circular wall encompassing the mound, tljis should also 
be recognized as a stupa. Although it has a fine wall, its plan is much cnider 
than that of Stupa A. Moreover, it reveals no sign of a pavement surrounding 
the base, or a berm at an upper level for circumambulation. 

A pit measuring 20' square was dug on the top of B mound and carried down 
to a depth of 26'-6". The cutting showed thi'oughout a hai-d and compact 
mass of clay in which it was difficult to work even with a pick-axe. In this pit 
at a depth of 7', was picked up a pig’s jaw, and 2' further down a circulai- num 
of bnek-bats and concrete appeared as in Mound A. On its removal the fra^- 
ments of a pottery vase were noticed together with several pieces of bones strewn 
around it. From a depth of 18'-6' was obtained an iron nail, and at 20' was 
found another pig’s jaw. Apart from these an iron arrow-head was found 
from the trench outside, on the northern slope of the mound, 3' below surface 
It a ^certain if this object originally belonged to the group of relics deposited 
inside the otfipa, or came from elsewhere by accident. 

It is strange that excavations in Stupa B did not lead to the discoverv of 
any human remains. It is possible that they might have been lying a Httb 
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beyond our pit, but we had no opportunity of extending it further so as to settle 
this point. The bones discovered in Stupa B have been examined by the Zoolo- 
gical Siurvey of India and all found to be of animals. It is not understood what 
connection the animal bones could have with a stupa. 

Mound N, which was next examined, belongs to the group that ranges from, 
north to south and is at a distance of about half a mile to the west of the A^ka 
pillar. In 1905 Bloch^ dug a trench in the topmost part of the mound (Plate 
XXI, a), opening towards the east, and found in it at a depth of 6' to 12' “a 
small deposit of human bones, mixed up with charcoal, and a small gold leaf, 
with the figure of a standing female, stamped upon it". From this discovery 
there remained no doubt as to the burial character of the mound. The bones 
were evidently the remains that were left after the cremation of the dead body. 
In the same trench was also discovered the lower part of a wooden post in erect 
position, at the bottom of the mound “where the yellow clay stopped and the 
grey, sandy soil of the surrounding fields commenced”. Bloch writes, “I con- 
tinued digging around it to a depth of about six feet, when water was reached, 
without, however, reaching the end of the wooden post”. Tliis post, of which 
a photograph taken in situ appears in his report, was evidently left at the .site, 
but now there is no trace of it. The gold leaf from Mound N was stolen soon 
after it was discovered. But another gold leaf like this was recovered by Bloch 
from the neighbouring M mound, in identical associations, which is now preserved 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It bears the nude figure of a female with 
exaggerated hips, standing in a strictly frontal pose, with the arms hanging down 
along her sides. She wears a girdle and disc-shaped ear-ornaments (Plate 
XXIII, 6). 

According to Bloch we have in Mound N an analogy of the Vedic tumulus, 
and in this connection he cited two Vedic hymns having an important bearing 
on his discoveries. In one of the hymns, which are to be found in the Xth 
maffdah of the Rigveda, the manes are invoked during the funeral rite ‘to hold 
the pillar’ and mention is made of the raising of earth around the dead person, 
so that no evil may befall him. The wooden post discovered in the centre of 
the N mound affords an illustration of this custom according to Bloch. In the 
other hymn, the maiden Prithivi, that is the Earth goddess, is invoked during 
the funeral rite to protect the dead ‘from the abode of destruction’. This 
hymn, in the opinion of Bloch, enables us to identify the youthful female figure 
represented on the gold leaf, as the Earth Goddess. 

In regard to the date of these mounds Bloch says, “ apart from the fact of 
their having revealed to us funeral customs wliich find an exact parallel in Vedic 
hvmn, it is evident that they must go back to a period before the time of A&)Ica 
Since this was written the mounds of Lauiiya have too often been described, 
loosely I must say, as ‘ Vedic burial mounds ’. But it should he made clear 
that although the tumuli may have some counection with Vedic customs, they 
are not to be regarded as of the Vedic age. Bloch called them ‘ Pre-Mauryan 
but not ‘ Vedic ’. lu this connection it may be noted that a gold leaf bearing 


^A. B. A. 8. 1., ig06-7, pp. 122-m. 
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a female £gare exactly similar in pose to the one from Lauriya was found inside 
■the Stupa at Piprahwa in Basti District, TJ. P., which may be assigned to the 
3rd or 4th century B. C. This figure also is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(Plate XXni, a). So far as artistic considerationB and pose are concerned the 
Lauriya representation in every respect resembles the female figure appearing 
on certain decorated stone rings discovered at Bhir mound in Taxila, at Sankisa 
and at Mathura.^ Kecently a stone ring with identical decoration, but without 
the female figiure, has been dug out at the Mauiyan level at Kadamkuan in Patna, 
which bears a name in Asokan Brahmi.* The inscribed Patna ring helps us to 
settle the date of these objects and incidentally also that of the female figure of 
Lauriya, which in view of this evidence cannot be placed later than the 3rd 
century B. C. but may be even a century or two earlier. As a female deity 
has no place in the Buddhist pantheon of the early centuries before Christ, it 
may be concluded that she represents the survival of a pre-Buddhistic divinity® 
and also that the custom of depositing her likeness along with cremated hiunau 
remains is of pre-Buddhistic origin. As to whether she is to be identified with 
the Vedic Baith Goddess or not we cannot of course be certain. Such represent- 
ations are well known in the ancient world and have been identified as the 
Mother Goddess or the Fertility Goddess. 

Although Bloch's operations at Mound N proved highly interesting, they 
were unfortunately confined to the top of the mound and no step was taken by 
him to find out the plan of the structure in which the discoveries were made. 
‘Our experience af Mounds A and B prompted us to take up this work, 
and a trench 60'X32' was started along the eastern face of the mound, 
24' below the level of Bloch’s trench (Plate XXI, a). Incidentally, it may be 
■observed that although fragments of bricks were seen embedded in the mound 
here and there at the base and also a little above it, specially on the north and 
north-western slopes, no masonry of any kind was found by Bloch in his trench. 
Our excavation on the other hand soon revealed the existence of a stupendous 
•buttress wall made of brioks-on-edge arranged in offset, running in a circle so 
as to encompass the entire mound (Plate XXI, h). The diameter of this circular 
structure appears to have been roughly about 240 feet. The wall, which shows 
an inward incline, rests against a hard filling of clay. It has a height of about 
8' and was totally buried below the level of the surrounding plain. The purpose 
of the wall must have been no doubt to support a layer of clay as in the B Stupa. 
When this layer of clay was securely packed so as to form a stable foundation, a 
huge mass of earth was piled upon it, layer after layer, and the mound was 
raised in this way to a height of about 34 feet. The buttress wall,^ which is 
only one brick deep, has at the base a brick terrace 6' wide, running parallel 


^ Two c£ these stone nngs wUoh were recently ooUeoted by me at MathuiS aie in the TnSiii,n Musenm (PL YI, a) 
See OoomaiaBWMny, Archaic Indian TerraeotUu, in Jahtiudh fur PrShistoriiche und MOmographuclic KunsL 1928 
jp- 88-69. 

• JayaswaL Journal of the Indian Sodtty of Oriental Art, Deo. 1936, p. 126 and PI. TTT, 3 . 

• CoomairaBwamy, op, dt., p. 72. 

• Cadleyle seema to have come aoroas a ai mil a r wall with two platfonne or terraoea at the in Monml IT 

A. a. B.. Vd. xxn, pp. 86-37. ■" 
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to it. Against this, but about 6* lower down, was a second terrace having a 
width of 13'. The bricks used in these terraces have a uniEorm thickness of 
3", but their length varies between 18" and 24" and breadth between 10' and 17". 
Some of the bricks axe wedge-shaped and others rectangular, while most of them 
have irregular edges. It appears that the bricks do not conform to any standard 
size but are cut up into slices in a haphazard manner. Nor do they appear 
to have been properly burnt. The paste, of which the bricks were made, was 
mixed up with rice-straw and many of them burnt black in the core. They do 
not show any signs of wear and tear, and it does not seem likely that the 
terraces were ever left exposed. It appears to me that the buttress wall together 
with the terraces was entirely covered up by a deep layer of carefully deposit- 
ed clay. This foundation of brick and clay, so laboriously worked out, was 
probably intended to protect the monument from floods to which the place 
must have been exposed, even as it is now. 

Simultaneously with the work at N Mound we examined, as thoroughly 
as was possible, a small brick-built stupa situated immediately to its south. 
In Bloch’s Map a number of tiny mounds distinguished by the letter 0 are shown 
in this area. Kecently, the Pursa Sugar Mills Ltd., who have their factory at 
Lauriya, were digging the surface land of one of these mounds for their planta- 
tions, when the Stiipa was brought to li^t. Thanks to the interest taken in 
the discovery by Mrs. Dixon and her husband, Commander N. W. Dixon, the 
rih airman of the Company, the Stupa was saved from further ruin and on receipt 
of her report it was taken up for protection by Government. 

I examined the Stupa in April, 1936 and again in the following winter. 
During my second visit some clearance was made around it, and its edge together 
with its foundation ofEset was partially exposed for study (Plate XXI, b). A 
pit was also sunk in the centre down to the virgin soil, but this did not yield any 
finds. The extant structure is nothing but the flat, circular base of a stupa, 
completely denuded of its superimposed tower of clay. With this tower must 
have also disappeared the rehcs that were enshrined in the Stupa. 

The structure, whose present height is only 6' including the foundation, 

has a diameter of 08'. It is sohdly built, there being in all twenty circular 

courses of bricks around the centre. Most of the bricks are wedge-shaped, and 
measure 18^' to 20" along two sides, 11' or 11^' along another, while the fourth 
side varies between 8j' and 10". Although the dimensions of the four sides 
of the bricks are not constant, they show a uniform thickness of 3". It is intorest- 
ing to note that the paste of which the bricks are made contains a large 

quantity of rice-straw and they are burnt at a low temperature, as is also 

the case with the bricks of Stupa N. Rice-straw, as abeady pointed out, is 
present also in the bricks of the latter stupa. The same feature is shared by the 
bricks of Piprahwa,^ although it rarely occurs in those of Stupas A and B. In 
the construction of the base, Stupa 0 is quite different from A, B and N, as it 
does not contain in the middle the filling of clay. 


K 2 


1 J. S. A. S., 1808, p. 682. 
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In the present state of our knowledge it is not possible to assign definite 
dates to any of the mounds at Lauriya ; nor can we place them in a strictly chrono- 
logical order. But there is no doubt that they are interesting in various ways, 
and if sufficiently explored may yield valuable data for the study of the origin 
and development of the stupa. ^ I have referred to the four mounds A, B, N 
and 0 as stupas; but this does not mean that all of them are to be necessarily 
regarded as Buddhistic. Mound A, which has been completely excavated, 
no doubt belongs to that category, specially in view of the votive tablets dis- 
covered by its side. But nothmg has been found at B, N and 0 that can be said 

to be indicative of their Buddhistic origin. Such stupendous burials, as B and 
N, however much simple they may be, could not in any case have been erected 
for ordinary individuals, and Bloch suggests that they are to be looked upon 
as ‘royal tombs’. The earliest reference to the ‘Stupa’ occurs perhaps 
in the MaMparinilbanorS'iittanla {Digha-NiMya, XVI.6.11), where the Buddha 
tells his disciple Ananda that a stupa containing the remains of his body, after 
it has been burnt on the funeral pyre, should be erected for himself at the cross- 
ing of four high ways (cliMummahdpafhe), in the same manner as the stupa of a 

universal monarch. Originally, therefore, there need not have been any dis- 

tinction in form between a royal tomb and a Buddhist stupa. It is also clear 
that the custom of erecting stupas was prevalent even before the Buddlia and 
was merely copied by his followers. 

In the Vedic texts dealing with burial, we find that those people also had the 
custom of raising earthen burial mounds (hnaiana) in which were deposited the 
bones of the dead. The system of post-cremation burial was favoured more than 
actual burial itself, and it appears that the bones used to be collected after- crema- 
tion and buried in a tumulus, exactly as we find in the MaMfarimbbma-siUtanta. 
The SatapaihorBraJimam refers to the erection of a four-cornered ear-then mound 
outside the village for this purpose, and it incidentally records that the Eastern- 
ers (Pfocliya) make their maiam round in shape {parimav^la).^ It is likely 
that tliis roimd sepulchral mound of the Vedic “ Easterners ” was the prototype 
of the stupa of later times, and naturally therefore there would be found some 
common elements or other between them. In this connection it may be noted 
that the practice of erecting a wooden post in the centre of a mound, which 
has been found at Lauriya and has its analogy in a Rigvedic hymn, is not trace- 
able in any of tlie otlier mounds examined by us. Instead of it we have, in tlie 
centre of Stupas A and B, a column or shaft haphazardly made of brick, earth 
and concrete. A more regular shaft, filled with clay and encased by brick-work, 
was discovered in the centre of the Piprahwa Stupa, and this feature has been 
noticed also in the stupas of Bhattiproju and elsewhere in the south. ^ There 
is every reason to assume that this masonry column served the same purpose as 


1 On this subject see the exhaustive treatment of Paul Mus, Bardbvdur~Lea Originea du BiH^a tt la Trana- 
migrcAimg B. £. J. M. 0., Tome XSXHL (1933), feuao. 2. 

^Eggeliiig, 8, B. S; Vol. XIV, p. 423 and n. 2. 

* G, JonveaTi-Dubreuil mentions the existence of a rook-out hollow stupa with central column at Msnnapuram--- 
yedk AnHguiUes, 1922, p. 13 and figs. 4, 5. 
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Hihe wooden post, namely to mark the centre of the Stupa where the relics were 
-deposited. 

According to the Vedic texts, the hna^dm, or ‘ the abode of the dead existed 
beyond the limits of the dwellmg area, a custom that has prevailed throughout 
■the ages. At Lauriya itself, there is no trace of any ancient human habitation. 
But there exists about half a mile to the south of the mounds the site of Nandan- 
garh which, as Bloch has suggested, might have had some connection with 
Lauriya, the former probably representing the City Area of the period. This 
supposition, as we shall see presently, was to some extent corroborated by the 
operations conducted by us at Nandangarh, although the discoveries made there 
up till now do not carry us beyond the second century B. C. 

The principal features of the Nandangarh area are a huge mound about 82' 
above the surrounding plain and a range of low mounds forming a quadrangle, 
two of the sides of which join the main mound at a corner to the north of the area. 
The mound was overgrown with dense forest, so much so that at the time of our 
visit its outlines were hardly clear. The photograph accompanying Bloch’s 
report, which is the only one so far published, does not reveal any part of the 
mound. Our first task at Nandangarh was therefore confined to the uprooting 
of the trees and bushes and making a clearance on the top as well as on the slope, 
BO as to enable us to undertake excavations. When the ground was ready for 
the purpose a trench of the shape of the letter L was started on the summit of 
the mound and another trench was driven into the base from the western side, 
simultaneously. 

In the L-trench, about 4'-6' below surface, a circular brick wall, 3'-6' high, 
was brought to light (Plate XX, a and 6). It was not however found intact, 
but only in fragments which were exposed in course of the operations on the south- 
east and south-west. Its other parts either remained hidden in debris or had 
already disappeared. The diameter of this circular wall when complete would 
have been about 208'. It is possible however that it did not form a regular 
circle but an apse with opening on one side for approach, as in apsidal temples. 
The back of the wall consisting of irregular layers of bricks showed a gradual 
incline, forming the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle. In the middle of the 
area enclosed by this wall was a stupendous mass of earth and debris, in which 
bricks were rarely met with. Indeed, its peculiar muddy colour suggested that 
no brick building ever existed here. There could be recognized two distinct 
layers in this area; first a layer composed of hard yellowish clay and next one 
of debris mixed with brick-bats and pottery having a blackish appearance. 

In this trench we were fortunate enough to discover a large number of anti- 
quities, along the inner face of the circular wall. The finds consist of terra- 
cotta figurines, different kinds of stone beads, copper coins and also a few terra- 
cotta sealings. One of the sealings bears the inscription Simddsasa, i.e. ‘of Sivadasa’, 
in Brahmi characters of the Ist century B. C. (Plate XXIII, o). Some of the 
coins are noteworthy and must be as early as the second century B. 0. Among 
these are a few copper cast coins bearing the following devices ; (1) Oho. Tree 
in railing, r&>. a taurine enclosed on three sides by a line so as to form an apse 
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(Plate XXIIl, j). (2) Ohv. Horseman, rev. tree (Plate XXIII, d). (3) Obv. 

Tree in railing, HU, cross and taurine; rev. elephant to left, triangular-headed 
symbol (standard?), taurine and svasHka (Plate XXIIl, i). The last mentioned 
coin is also reported from Benares and its neighbouring Districts and is similar 
to Cunningham, Corns of Andevi Irdia, Plate 1, 28 and Smith, Catalogue of Coins 
in the Indian Museum. Vol. I, Plate XXII, 16, There were also found a few 
round copper coins bearing Bxahmi legends, on one of wHch the letters . .mada. . 
can be read on the obverse and on the reverse is a device consisting of rows of dots. 
(Of. I. M. G., Vol. I, PI. XXII, 12 of Eamadatta). The characters appear to 
be those prevalent in the 1st century B. C. The earliest of the finds was perhaps 
a silver punch-marked coin, bearing amongst others the Solar symbol, wHoh 
was picked up from the surface of the brick wall (Plate XXIIl, /). The 
latest was a piece of Huvishka with the representation of the King seated 
on a couch on the obverse and the Sun god on the reverse. A copper coin 
bearing the enclosed taurine and tree in railing devices, like the one mentioned 
above came also from the foot of the mound on the western side, where it was 
lying on the surface. This particular device of the taurine within apse is repeat- 
ed on a terracotta sealing collected from the L-trench. The taurine symbol 
in apse probably represents a shrine with the deity inside (Plate XXIIl, s). 
Prom these finds it is evident that the structures that originaUy stood here 
were erected about the 2nd century B, C., a conclusion that may be arrived 
at also from a study of the terracotta figurines. In this connection it may 
be noted that there are certain structural remains of a superficial stratum 
occupying the topmost part of the mound at a height of about 80', which may 
be as late as the Gupta period or even later. 

As regards the terracotta figurines of which a fairly large collection was 
made from the L-trench, the reader can form an idea from the illustrations in 
Plate XXII, h-o. It will be seen that the female figures are the most interest- 
ing, being of different types. The one with bulged out gown and disc-shaped 
ornaments for the head, and with arms hanging down (Plate XXII, fig. o), resembles 
a figure from Bulandibagh in Patna (Patna Museum, No. B 1916). The woman 
standing with her hands placed on the Hps represents another type (Plate 
XXII, m). Mark that she wears a close-fitting garment and a bodice and that her 
headdress somewhat resembles the Indian pugri. A terracotta matrix of this figure 
was also recovered from the same trench, showing that it was made locally and 
at the site. Another terracotta matrix represents a Siva-lihga, but it is not 
possible to find out its age, unless the associated objects should afford an indica- 
tion (Plate XXII, e). An interesting figure is Plate XXII, h, wHch represents 
a woman with two wings. Such winged male figures {devaputra or angel) appear 
on the Bharhut railing. The lower part of a female standing with crossed legs 
iu an easy posture appears in Plate XXII, j. Slylistioally these terracottas 
are related to those of the Suhga period (2nd-lst century B. C.) discovered else- 
where. The same dating holds good also of the animal figurines including head s 
of the ram and elephant, wHch must have formed parts of toy-chariots. A 
characteristic feature of these animal figures is the stamping of deaigrig 
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body, Hucb as wheel, leaf, etc. (Plate XXII, d). These stamped patterns have 
ih^ exact analogies in figures from the Sunga levels of Basarh and Bhita. The 
animal heads were fitted on to terracotta wheels of whicli also a good many 
■examples have been discovered at Nandangarh {e.g., Plate XXII, f). In these 
wh^s the spokes are indicated in relief around the raised hub. A duck-shaped 
whistle found in this trench (Plate XXII, c) shows the survival of a type that occurs 
even in the Indus period at Mohenjo-daro. Among pottery articles mention 
may be made of a type of jar-covera showing a cup-like depression in the Tnit^dla 
of the upper side and a bulbous formation at the lower, with which we are already 
familiar from the early levels of Bhita.^ A common type of vessel of this period 
which occurs here as well as at Bhita, * is the one showing two moulded projec- 
tions along the body, one above the other. A very fine collection was made 
here of beads of different kinds of semi-precious stones, terracotta and faience. 
The stones include agate, cornelian, crystal and amethyst. Some of the typical 
■examples are iQusbrated in Plate XXII, k-n. Of the seahngs, which are of 
private individuals, mention has already been made of one of Sivadasa and 
another with the taurine symbol. There are three others, one with the device 
■of a bull, another with the svastika, and a third one bears a tviangn lar symbol 
and the 'Kassite cross’ (Plate XXIII, p-r). 

Our operations at the foot of the mound were confined to an area mftaaiipu g 
only about a hundred square feet on the western slope of the mound, starting 
from the present ground level up to a height of about 7 feet. Here, remains of 
brick buildingB belonging to more than one stage of occupation were brought 
to light, the late walls superimposed on the earlier, with an intervening layer of 
debris (Plate XX, a). At the uppermost level, so far exposed, is a polygonal 
structure which must have been quite imposing. Undoubtedly it is the remains 
•of this building that compose the bulk of the mound. The basement wall of 
the structure takes a zigzag course, showing a number of re-entrant anglAa 
(Plate XX, a and Plate XX, /), in which respect its plan resembles that of the 
Stupas at Paharpur and Nalanda. An interesting point to note regarding the 
basement wall is that it shows a course of bricks with bevelled edge, as noticed 
also m the Stupa B of Lauriya. Such courses of bricks with rounded edge occur 
also at the base of the stupas of the mediaeval period at Nalanda and elsewhere. 
At a comer on the north side, the wall shows corbeDing below the course of round- 
•ed bricks. Although only a part of the basement, covering a total length of a 
hundred feet or so, was cleared, we can stiU obtain some idea of the plan of the 
stmoture, which seems to have resembled a Maltese cross in outline. At this 
•stage, we cannot be sure as to whether the building was a solid stupa or a temple. 
But this much is certain that here we have the earliest example of a building of 
this design. Adjoining the wall is a terrace to which originally access could 
be had by means of a passage from the north-west. Here was discovered a 
PTna,n terracotta head, remarkably well-modeUed, representing a child (Plate XXTT , 
which has stylistic affinities with figures from the Mauiyan levels at Patahputra. 


1 A. B. A. S. 1911-12, FL XXIX, 33, 3i. 
' IbUL, R XXIX, 36. 
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At the base of the mound were brought to light a few walls and a ring well- 
This well having a diameter of 3' was found in a much dDapidated condition. 
A little below, or about the present ground level, w'ere discovered two brick-built 
cess-pits, one finished with a paved floor (Plate. XX, e) and the other without it. 
The former, which measures about S'-IO' square on the surface, narrows down 
to 2'-10'' X2'-6" at the bottom. As excavated, it stands to a height of I'-d", 
supported all round bv walls, the bottom of which rests only abmrt a foot below 
surface of mound. The floor of the pit therefore lies d'-d" below the ground level 
of the period. The walls of the pit have a thickness of 9* and its bricks, which 
show fine joints, measure Each wall is pierced with a hole on 

the inner side, the holes appearing at S'-Q' from the mouth of the pit. These 
were evidently provided to enable a man to descend into the pit, and clear its 
contents at intervals. The other pit, which does not show any pavement inside, 
was probably used as a soak-pit like those discovered at Mohenjo-daro. It is 
possible that it was connected in some way or other with the well nearby, as 
one of its walls shows an inlet probably for the spilt water. The opposite wall 
of the pit is pierced with two holes, one below another, probably for the discharge 
of the refuse water into an adjoining square chamber which is also without 
paving. Erom the presence of these pits we can reasonably assume that this area 
represents the back portion of the building. 

The two pits and the area around the w’ell yielded a large numbei' of 

pottery. The tjqje commonest of all was a pan-shaped vessel, of which 
numerous specimens were cleared from the two pits. The same type of vessel 
is also reported from the early levels of Bhita. An interesting find from the 
soak-pit adjoining the well was a silver punch-marked coin with the follow-- 

ing symbols : obv. : three-arched hill, caduceus, solar symbol, taurine and leaves 
arranged alternately around a circle ; rev. only the single symbol triskeles (Plate 
XXIIl, h). Another coin recovered from this area was a rectangular cast coin 
with the svastiha symbol on one side, the reverse being completely blank (Plate 
XXIII, e). Very feAv terracotta figures w'ere unearthed in this area, the only 

mentionable figm-e being the one in Plate XXII, g, which came from near the 

well. It shows a woman bedecked with heavy ornaments including a girdle 
■with a chain of beads hanging in front. 

The finds so far recovered from Nandangarh do not enable us to ascertain defi- 
nitely the date of the building. But so far as available evidence goes, we may 
tentatively ascribe it at least to the second century B. C., excluding of course the 
superficial layer or layers. The elevated land to the west and south-west of our 
excavations at Nandangarh, surrounded by a long range of mounds, seems to- 
mark the site of dwelling houses which on excavation may reveal a number of 
sti’ata. As suggested by Bloch, this represents perhaps the City Area of 
the same period to which belong the burial stupas of Lauriya. Nandangarh- 
was then the place where the people of this city used to assemble for worship 
But the enigma is still far from settled and must await further investigeh' 
tion. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT GOKUL. 

By Mr. N. G. Majumdar, 

TTie excavation of the mound known as in the village of Gokul nean 
Mahasthan in Bogra District, which had been started in 1634-35, continued during 
the year under review, and in all over one hundred and seventy so-called 
chambers or shafts were exposed at the different levels of the monument^ 
covering a total area of about 264^ Xl83^ (Plate XXV, a). Some of the chambers 
were excavated down to the bottom level, while the rest were merely followed 
in outline so as to complete as far as possible the plan of the building. The 
shafts contained nothing but pure earth, free from debris, and the few objects 
that were collected generally came from the surface levels. 

The operations were started along the north-eastern, north-western and south- 
eastern slopes of the mo\md, and gradually extended towards the top where the 
plinth of a shrine had been already laid bare during the previous season. On 
the north-east, at a height of about 25^ from the foot of the mound, was discovered 
a staircase 4' 8" wide, with landing, leading up to a terrace encircling the shrine. 
Another staircase 3' 8" wide was also found only at a distance of 10' (Plate XXVI, 
I, d). 

The plinth of the shrine, which is just a foot high, is a polygon of twenty- 
four sides (Plate XXIV, 2). In its surface ddbm could be recognized the top 
of a chamber 27' square. The walls of the chamber Avere dug down and gradually 
a 4' 8' wide doorway and a paved floor Avere brought to light (Plate XXIV, 3). 
The door appeared to have been blocked up in a later period, when the chamber 
itself had to be abandoned and the place raised to a higher level by filling up 
its interior. This period is represented also by a brick pavement and certain 
superficial walls that we came across to the west of the shrine (Plate XXIV, 1). 

Clearance in the centre of the chamber revealed a cell, undoubtedly of a 
later date, measuring only o' 2''x2' 3", with a passage 1' 7* wide, which contained 
a much decayed human skeleton. This cell, together with the floor of the square 
chamber into which its foimdation Avas laid had to be removed in order to examine 
the original structure. At the south-eastern comer of the chamber, just where 
the walls ended, there was lying a large-size broken jar on the top of a circular 
course of bricks with regular facing, indicating the level of an earlier occupa- 
tion. Excavation revealed two more brick courses, the three forming together 
a complete circle Avith a diameter of 12' 8" (Plate XXV, b). As the outer edge 
of the circle goes underneath the walls of the square chamber (Plate XXIV, 5), 
there is no doubt that the latter was erected at a time when the circular 
structure lay hidden beneath the layer of debris. It follows therefore that the 
chamber did not form part of the original building. 

In the interior of the circular structure remains of a pavement were laid 
bare, and in the centre we came upon a pit, 6' 3" in diameter, made of two courses 
of bricks with regular facing. In the middle of the pit a stone slab was hori- 
zontally laid, measniing 1' 8* XI' 6' (Plate XXV, c). There are tw’dve shallow 
holes marked on the stone and a bigger hole at the centre which contained a 

L 
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gold leaf, bearing the figure of a recumbent bull in r&pomse (Plate 

XXXVI, 2). After removing the slab, which lay at the level of 6 9 from the 
surface, the pit was dug inside, down to a depth of 12 (Plate XXI\ , 4), but it 
did not seem to extend any further nor was any other object found within^ it. 
It appears that the gold leaf was placed here as the foimdation deposit of shrine, 
and it may be suggested that the shrine, judging from the bull figure, was dedi- 
cated to the worship of iSiva. There is however no means of determining the 
appearance of its superstructure from the excavated remains. 

As regards the construction of the monument, some points are worth record- 
ing (Plate XXIV, 1). What appears probable is that a solid column of brick 
and concrete was at first raised, to a height of 30^ or so, on which was erected 
the polygonal shrine having in its centre the circular structure with the bull 
figure deposited below its floor. At a distance of 16' from the shrine, and 
•surrounding it on all sides, was built a massive wall, of a varying width of 7 to 
10', forming a sort of quadrangle, which as excavation has shown, was at least 
28' high. The space between the wall of the shnne and this massive wall was 

next filled up with earth, and cross- walls were erected in between, dividing the 

area into small chambers, or shafts, which again were also filled up with earth. 
When this whole quadrangle was made quite compact and solid, smaller 
quadrangles were added to it on four sides, the one on the west being bigger 
than the others. The interior of these quadrangles was also treated like that 
'of the principal one in the middle, and they too were divided into a number of 
^chambers, the height of the walls gradually diminishing as the construction 

proceeded farther and farther away from the centre of the monument. The 

outer walls of the four smaller quadrangles were supported in their turn by 
rows of shafts enclosed by walls, the shafts becoming more and more shallow 
as the gi'ound level was approached. At this level on all sides the chambers 
are the largest in size, though not in depth. The walls of some of the chambers 
or shafts were found to continue to a depth of 20' to 28' from the surface. 
Among these the largest ones measure, e.g., 20'8"xl2', 20'4''x5', 14'xl3', the 
middle size ones 10' X 6' or 10' X4', 8'6"x5', while the smallest ones only 6'x4' 
or 3' and even 6j'xl-|'. Some of them again, specially those between the 
massive wall and the shrine at the highest level, are not rectangular. The way 
in which so many buttress-walls were erected side by side, to support a central 
structure on top, is a feature which is of great importance in the history of the 
architecture of Eastern India. 

Although this buildmg must have been quite an imposing one, we have not 
been able unfortunately to collect any important antiquities from the excava- 
tions. Indeed there is not even suflScient datable material at our disposal and 
our estimate of the date of the monument can at best be a tentative one. Among 
the objects discovered from the area, the majority are terracotta plaques, 
Bome bearing architectural and floral patterns, and others human and animal 
figures (Plate XXVII). As regards the former special mention may be made of 
the lotus (figs. 1, 6), the chequer (figs. 7, 10) and the window patterns (fig. 9). 
^Of the latter class, the hurann figures illustrated by Plate XXVII, 4 and 6 
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aie typically ‘ Gupta ’ iu style. jFig. 8 shows the head of a Hon, Fig. 11, a boar 
and Fig. 12, the front portion of a crocodile or Makara with its rider on back. 
These animal fignres are also characteristic of the Gupta style. The bull iigure- 
on the gold leaf is rather crude, as compared with the contemporary terracottas, 
and there is no doubt that in the latter the Bengal artists have always excelled.. 
On the strength of the evidence supplied by these terracottas the monument 
may be assigned to the 6th or 7th century A.D.^ 

EXPLORATION IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

By Mr. H. H. Ehan. 

• During the year no large scale excavations were undertaken on any site,, 
but in various places in the Madras Presidency trial diggings were undertaken. 
A systematic campaign of work at various centres is urgently necessary, if the. 
present attempts by ignorant and educated people are not to result in the inevi- 
table destruction of the prehistoric and other remains. 

In the District of Malabar two small caves were brought to light at Chiratat 
Hill near the village Makkada Desum by some persons cutting laterite blocks- 
which is the Tnain building material available in this part. Since a few earthen 
pots were imcovered (Plate XXVIII) the work was stopped partly owing 
to the superstitious fear haunting the villagers and partly owing to the injunc- 
tions of the revenue authorities. The caves consisted of a small excavation with 
traces of a verandah in front. Besides the pottery mentioned above stone 
pedestals with 4 legs were found in each cave. It is very likely that the caves 
were connected with the funerary customs of the ancient inhabitants. 

Another site which was examined for remains of the iron age was that at 
KadayanuHur, Tinnevelly District. Here within an area surrounded by remains', 
of a rampart wall are found fragments of pottery and quantities of smelted iron. 
A Httle excavation yielded a few small pottery vases and urns similar to those 
found at Adichanallur, but it is difficult to assign a definite period to these finds- 
without regular excavation. Two small cannon balls were also found along with 
the pottery, which led to the conclusion that the remains are of the historic age.. 

At the foot of the Western Ghats about 5 miles from KadayanuHur, a cave, 
of a fairly large size (18 ft. x7 ft. X8 ft. high) with a amaU shrine on either side 
was discovered. There are three openings iu the main cave and one in each 
of the side shrine. Three recesses have been cut in the main cave, but there 
are no images. Except the door-keepers in the small shrine no other sculptured 
panels are extant, and it is Hkely that the cave which is to be attributed to the 
late Pallava period (8th-9th Century) remained incomplete. Another regularly- 
cut cave temple of the same size occurs at the foot of a rock near Kicoshighamani 
forming part of a hivd of a viUage tank about 10 miles from Veerasigamani. The. 
sculptured panels in this cave are in a more complete state of preservation, but 
the premises have undergone additions at the hands of the worshippers who have 

1 SimilaT teiTftcQttafl hflve aiaoe been Mtoavated (1936-37) by the author also at Clovimla Bhita mound in. 
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added a compoimd wall in front and installed a nanii bull. An inscription occurs 
on one of the piilaxs of this cave, and there is also a natural shelter about lialf 
way above this rock where occurs an impression of a pair of feet on a lotus flower. 
A proper examination of the remains in this locality is necessary. A higlily 
ornamented temple of Siva consisting of halls, corridors and minor abrineji all of 
which are decorated with finely sculptured images and panels is situated at a 
distance of a mile and a half from Kadayanulliu' Railway Station (Plate XXIX, a). 
The temple is situated in private land and is surrounded by rice fields and de- 
serves to be brought under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act and saved 
from further damage. 

In the Coimbatore District an ancient site near Nanjundapuram was 
It was originally discovered by people cutting stones for building purposes, who 
found small burial chambers built of stone slabs. A row of three chambers was 
exposed (Plate XXIX, h) and it is beheved that they form part of the cist burials 
so often found in the Coimbatore District. 

On the summit of the Caii-n hill on the Nilgiris fragments of pottery 
and terracotta figurines were found (Plate XXIX, c and>d). The pottery 
vessels are broad-mouthed with a string course near the neck and are of the 
primitive variety without slip or bend. The terracotta model animals include 
a flat bovine head, horns and smaller fragments of crade animal figurines. 
Without more extensive work it is difficult to assign the sculpture any definite 
age. At Siyamangalam in the North Arcot District a stone relief was 
unearthed in the enclosure of the Stambheshvar temple and is now preserved 
in the compound of the temple which is a protected monument. The relief 
represents the Goddess Lakshmi, which is shown as standing on a double lotus 
holding in the upper two hands a conch and the chakra (Plate XXX, a). 
The lower left is placed on the hip and the lower right in the attitude of protec- 
tion. The Goddess wears the usual ornaments including a band around the 
breast and the higli conical coronet which appears to have been fashionable in 
the late PaUava or early Chola times. 

Another discovery worth mention is that of a quantity of pottery found in 
course of digging the foundations of a new church at Markapuram, which has now 
been i-emoved to the Government Museum at Madras. It appears that the whole 
area is strewn -with such ancient pottery as an earthenware bowl was found in the 
immediate vicinity of the church during the course of inspection of the site 
('‘From Nandalur in Cuddapah District is reported a find of 14 hero-stones and a 
: atone inscription from a site at a distance of about 3 miles from the town and very 
close to the railway line. these stones show warriois drawn in relief 

holding bows and arrows in their hands and daggers in scabbards tied to their 
belts (Plate XXX, &). The numbers of stones found in the locality are an iu- 
j dication that it was the scene of a fierce battle, which is likely in view of the 
I fact that the District has often been the battle-ground between the Chalukvas 
^ and Rashtrakutas on the one hand and Pallavas on the other. 

At Nagarjunakonda no regular excavation was conducted, but a number of 
Naga stones and a slightly worn out panel were brought to light at the foot of 
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the NagaTjunaikonda hillock. These were added to the large collection of scnlp- 
tures which is temporarily housed in a wired enclosure, but a Museum of a suitable 
design is now being constructed. An idea of the magnihcent art treasure at 
Nagarjunakonda will be given by the three panels in Plate XXX, c, d and e, which 
shows the woman and tree motif so familiar from examples at Bharhut, Sanchi 
and Muttra, but rendered in the characteristic lively style by the Nagarjunakonda 
artist. 

At Hampi a persistent campaign for the recovery of images, bas-reliefs and 
architectural stones from the surrounding fields and debris was continued during 
this year and 120 objects including inscribed stone slabs were sent to the zenana 
enclosure, where an open air Museum has been formed. Among the new finds 
is an interMting inscribed sculpture 3' 6" and 1' wide in which the upper register 
shows two female figurines and the lower a king on horseback with an umbrdla, 
and two warriors holding bows and arrows. 


EXPLORATION IN BURMA CIRCLE. 

By M. Chas. Duroiselle. 

During the year under report no regular excavation was undertaken in Burma 
but a sum of Rs. 376-3-6 was spent on the preservation of two exposed sites at 
Pagan. 

Of the two sites selected for preservation at Pagan one was a small encased 
stupa of the conical type situated in the middle of a field to the north-east of the 
Thiyipyitsaya (Siripaccaya) village. It was first examined in the year 1930-31, 
when some antiquities including terracotta votive tablets and Buddha images 
in bronze and wood belonging to the llth-12th Century A.D., were recovered 
from its relic chambers and from among the ddbris on the south side of it ; these 
are now preserved in the Pagan Museum. This year the hole made by treasure 
hunters in the bell-shaped dome of the inner stupa was closed with brickwork 
flush with the adjoining surface of the old work, and what remained of the outer 
covering was strengthened by replacing the missing bricks, resetting the loose 
bricks in lime mortar, underpinning and grouting. The ground around the site 
was also levelled and proper drainage provided. 

The other site is that of an old brick monastery situated close to the south 
of the Somingyi Pagoda at Myinpagan (Plate XXXI, a). It is a square building 
the walls of which are pierced with rectangular window openings. After clearing 
the monastery of debris that had accumulated particularly during the last few 
years the exposed brickwork was strengthened by replacing missing bricks, re- 
setting loose bricks in lime mortar, underpinning, filling up holes and crevices 
and grouting cracks. The ddbris was found to be more extensive than had been 
anticipated and the heaps in some parts of the building were as much as 6' high. 
Underneath was found a layer of sand Ij' thick covering the stone flagged floor. 

As will be seen from the plan (Plate XXXI, c) the monastery consistsi in the 
centre, of a brick-enclosed platform (35 feet square) surrounded by a lobby on 
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the east, a chapel on the west and small cells on the north and south with all 

of which it is connected by narrow passages. The passages and floors of cells 

are paved with stone flags each measuring 10"X6''X2''. There are altogether 
eleven cells. The four cells to the north and south of the central platform 
measure respectively lO'Xll', and are each provided with a doorway 41' wide 
on the side facing the platform and a recess with a window opening 2' wide in 

the wall on the opposite side ; the partition wall between the cells being 3' in 

thickness. The bricks used in the walls measure 1' 3"X7^''X2*'. 

The chapel is a small square two-storeyed building with a single door opening 
on the east, connecting it with the central platform by a passage. A narrow 
vaulted corridor runs round on three sides except east and in the west wall is a 
recess with a 2' wide window opening. The lower chamber of the chapel measures 
externally 16'X17'; in it were found the remains, on a brick pedestal, of an image 
placed against the west wall. The dShris and sand in this chamber and also in the 
corridor have yet to be cleared. The upper chamber of the chapel also probably 
enshrined a Buddha image at one time, but no traces of it have been found. 
The four cells in the western row have each a doorway 4' wide opening on the 
passage to the west of the central platform. The west walls of these cells also 
have each a recess with a window opening 3' wide. On the floor of the southern- 
most cell were discovoied two terracotta votive tablets, each bearing a short 
inscription on the obverse. Curiously enough, both of these are exact duplicates 
of already known types from Pagan {tiiie Aichseological Survey Report, 1926-27, 
Plate XXXIX, a and Archaeological Survey Report, 1927-28, p. 125). 

The lobby on the east measures 25'x23' internally. It has three entrances, 
the main entrance (6' wide) on the east and two subsidiary ones (2' 6* wide) on 
the north and south. It is also connected with the passage on the west by a 
doorway 6' wide. The two cells on the north of the lobby have each a doorway 
4' wide on the west side connecting them with the passage, which lead to a window 
opening IJ' wide in the north wall of the building. The cell flankiug the lobby 
on the north has a similar recessed window on the east and that on the south 
side which measures 10'xl7' has in its south wall a small vault connected with 
it by an opening 2' wide. This cell has a doorway 4' wide on the west side 
connectmg it with the passage to a window opening 1^' wide in the south wall 
of the building. From this passage near its southern end a flight of steps, of 
which only traces now remain, ascended eastward in the thickness of the wall 
over the vault mentioned above. When the work of clearing the debris aud 
sand has been completed the monastery will be brought on to the list of monu- 
ments maintained by Government. All the forty-three monuments at Pagan 
which are home on the list are temples and pagodas, but the monastery now 
being cleared will be the flrst of its class. 

The most interesting find made in Burma during the year under report is a 
terracotta plaque (Plate XXXII. d) found in the possession of Daw Mya Shwe, 
Deputy Inspectress of Schools, Insein, which was brought to the notice of the 
Superintendent by TJ Hla Baw, Principal of the Detective Training School, TuHein. 
It is said to have been originally found by a Buddhist monk in the bed of a disused 
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tank known ae Myaseinkan, near his monastery at Kyontu, Pegu District, while 
pumping out water to clean the tank. It measures 6^ square and 2"' in thick- 
ness. It is made of hard clay and is the first of its kind that has so far been 
discovered in Burma. It depicts a party of musicians, of whom there are five 
arranged in two rows. In the upper row are two figures, the one on the left 
blowing a kind of French horn and the other on the right playing on some un- 
certain instrument which has broken off. In the lower row, the two figures on 
either side are beating drums, and the one in the centre, probably the worse for 
liquor, is dancmg, steadying himself on the shoulders of his companions. The 
figures are well portrayed and placed in a circular sunken panel enclosed by a 
border of beads. Their style, dress and features are purely Indian. They wear 
each a necklace of beads, armlets and a dhoti, and the dancer has in addition a 
piece of linen across his chest. The hair is parted in the centre and formed 
into two big tresses falling just over the shoulders and covering the ears. Their 
bodies are plump ' and their faces round. The seal impressions at the comers 
consist each of a half disc and therefore, as seen in the photograph, look frag- 
mentary and make the plaque, although entire, appear to have been cut at the 
sides. There must have been other similar plaques which, when placed side by 
side, completed the seals, and they probably adorned the base of a monument 
which must have been of a fairly large size. 

Short notes on some of the stone sculptures and wall paintings found in Temples 
at Pagan May prove of interest. In the corridor on the north of the Kubyaukgale 
Temple at Myinpagan is a stone sculpture measuring 3' 6* in height and 2' in 
breadth. It depicts the birth of G-autama Buddha and the incidents which immediate- 
y followed, namely : (1) four Chief Brahmas receiving the new-bom infant on a 
jolden net-work, (2) four Lokapillas receiving him on a black antelope’s skin from 
he hands of the Chief Brahmas, (3) four men receiving him on a beautiful white 
;loth from the LokapSlas and (4) the new-bom infant walking seven paces flanked 
)n his left by a Brahma holding over his head the white umbrella and on his right 
jy two Devas, one carrying the golden fan and the other the golden sword, 
n three of the above incidents mention is made of four Chief Brahmas, four 
jokapSlas and four men, but in the photograph as on the stone itself only two 
if each kind of those beings are seen, the other two being hidden behind them, 
’hese representations of the incidents are in accordance with the Burmese version 
f the story of Gautama Buddha. The events are well known and are represented 
dth alight variations on stone slabs in corridors and porches of the Ananda^ 
nd also in wall-paintings as well as on stone slabs in some other temples at 
agan. But a unique feature, which the Kubyaukgale sculpture possesses is that 
a the top of the head of Maya is a small figure seated cross-legged with the right 
ind placed on the right knee palm downwards and the left hand in the lap, 
ilm upwards. This figure symbolises Buddha. It is interesting in that it 
amps this sculpture as being of Bengal workmanship, of the Pala School, 
rtists from Bengal and Nepal were then numerous at Pagan, and their work 

^ *'TheBtcm6 8CTilptuzesinthjelnaiida Tcnuple at Pogan ’’ by M. Chaa, DuroiseHe^ published ia the Ar^ 
t 1 Survey of India* Annual Eeport, Part 31* for 1913-U, pp. 03-97* Plate XXXTT* figs. 12-15. 
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may be seen in tbe frescoes of not a few temples, snob as the Nandamana, the 
Payathon-zu, the Abh4yadana, etc. But the MahaySnism they brought over 
with tbftm did not influence, in any marked degree, the Southern School of 
Buddhism then professed in Pagan.^ Tradition has it that the Kubyaukgale was 
founded by Xing Kyanzittha (1084-1112 A.D.). 

In classifying the artistic productions of Pagan, we can at once divide them 
into two distinct categories : mediseval and modem, that is— Indian and Burmese ; 
although both the techniques bear a certain amount of family likeness. 

The Burmese are comparatively late comers into this Province, havmg for a 
long time been nomadic, unsettled and divided by inter-tribal warfare, which no 
doubt must have retarded their development and unity. From the Xlth century 
onwards their history begins to rest on solid and tangible facts, and is no longer 
on a basis of apocryphal and marvellous legends. This is borne out by geo- 
graphical considerations and the state of civilization of the three principal nations 
which then divided the country among themselves. In the north, to the east 
of the Irrawaddy river, were the Burmese occupying what must have been then 
a comparatively restricted territory, with the Shans and other smaller tribes to 
their north-east and north ; below them on the south and south-east, from some- 
where about Toung-U and stretching through Tenasserim to Malaya, the Talaings 
or Mdns, closely related to the Khmers of Cambodia ; to the west of the Burmese, 
across the Irrawaddy, and extending from one point above Shwebo southwards to 
Hmawza (Old Prome), the Pyu, a people of Tibeto-Bmman stock, but not closely 
related to the Burmese. These two old nations— the Pyu and the M6n— were 
colonized by Indians from across the Bay in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, if not before. They wa'e known in India, Ceylon and China, iu the opening 
centuries of our era, as the Paji Commentaries and early Chinese writings 
show. Excavations carried out during the last twenty-five years have brought 
to light ample material testifying to their early civilization developed under 
Indian influence, to their possession of alphabets and letters and to their profi- 
ciency in the fine Arts®. Now, at the dawn of the history of the Burmese people, 
viz., in the Xlth century, they were practically surrounded by the Pyu and Mon, 
each with a thousand years of civilization. The Bmmese themselves who had 
just finished coalescing into a unified nation had, on the testimony of their own 
historians, no letters and no art worth speaking of. This indicates that they had 
had very little intercourse if any, with their enlightened neighbours. 

The conclusion is thus inevitable that the Burmese did not arrive in Bu rma. 
long before the middle of the Xlth century, or if they did, their internecine 
tribal warfare retarded their progress. There are indications that, for some time 
before that, there must have been Indians, traders and monks, among them, 
but their refining influence had not yet been deeply felt. 


* Of. “ The All of Bunna and TSntrio Buddhism ”, by M. Chaa. Duroieelle, published in the Aroheologioal 
Snivey of India, Annual Beport, Part II for 1016-16, pp. 79-93. 

’Pot inatanoe, the Mdn inaoriptions found at Lopburi in Siam, ascribed to the Ylth-YIIth cent., are only t]i» 
oldeat found ap to the present : but P5ji souioea indirectly testify to their being possessed of letters and religioua 
literatnie long before that. Then titere is the Pyu insoiiption found at Halingyi, near Shwebo, aacribed to the Vtk 
oent., etc. Vide Report of the Snpdt., Archl. Survey, Burma, for the year ending 31st March 1016> pp. 21-28, 
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All tliis changed suddenly in 1056-57 A.D. At that date, confident in their 
own strength, they swooped doAvn on Thaton, the capital of the M6n and ravaging 
Hmawza, the hoary capital of the Pyu, sacked it, and brought back with them 
to Pagan, then* king, monks, the Scriptures and commentaries in Pali, architects, 
sculptors, painters and artists of every description, a large number of whom were 
Indians. Their pob'shing influence was very soon felt at the Burmese capital, 
and then began a period of extraordinary architectural and artistic activity, 
which lasted for w'eb over two centuries, until Pagan was taken by Kublai Khan’s 
forces in 1286 A.D., but the influence of which is still felt. Prom the Mon they 
received their new religion, the TheravSda Buddhism ; from the artists, the 
Indians especially, their temples, paintings and other forms of art. The Burmese 
themselves tried their hand at architecture and art at a later date not before a 
century or more had elapsed. They were at first mere copyists, imitating simply 
what they had before their eyes, trying to reproduce every detail, even to the 
cast of countenance (which was then Indian) ; but they gradually and quite 
naturaUy, began to infuse their work with their own national tendencies. Thus 
the first statues had features which were a not unpleasant mixture of Indian and 
MongoUan characteristics, and then, by degrees, the Buddha and other figures 
were given a frankly Burmese cast, somewhat idealized; the same appbes also 
to mural paintings. This evolution was practically completed by the end of the 
XIVth century. There is a tradition, referred to in the native chronicles that, 
previous to the Xlth century, some four or five ’temples, not necessarily Buddhist, 
much less of the HinaySna School, had been built in Pagan. There is no reason 
to doubt the tradition, but owing to the total absence of contemporaiy docu- 
ments, lithic or otherwise, it has not yet been possible to decide which they may 
have been.^ 

It may thus be stated that there is nothing in Pagan antedating the Xlth 
century, either monuments, statuary, paintings or inscriptions that can be assigned 
to pure Burmese workmanship and that, for a period of one century or more 
after the conquest of Thaton in 1056 A.D., we find practically nothing but the 
handicraft of Indian artists, working, in some cases, under the instractions of the 
M6n monks.® 

A simple glance at a statue or painting enables us to determine accurately, 
within a few decades, its date ; whether it is of Indian or Burmese workmanship 
and whether it is Hinayana or MahUySna. Thus for instance a stone sculpture, 
enshrined in a niche in one of the corridors of the Nagayon temple (about 1100) 
showing Gupta influence, in the cast of features— the straight cut of the eyes, 
the long, pointed and sbghtly aquiline nose— is at once marked out as of purely 
jprlkTi craftmanship and its date fixed as the latter half of the Xlth or the early 
XTIth century. There are many such Buddha images in the earber temples ; 

1 But that in Pagan there mire small oolonies of Lidians for some time pievions to the Xlth cen- 

tui7i it is probable that there were more temples than that, but that these, as will be shown lower down, were 
mostly to be found some three or four miles to the south and south-east of Pagan. 

» Of. “ Stone Sculptures in the Inanda Temple at Pagan ” by Chas. Duroiselle, published in the Arch«olpgioal 
Survey of India, Annual Report, Part n, for 1913-14, pp. 63-07. It is only after the fall of Thaton that lifchio in- 
BOTiptioD8> plaques and rotive tablets bearing inacriptionB in Burmese, Pflji and even Sanskrit appear in Pagan. 
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■they are repKcas of one another in practically every detail, and give the im- 
pression that they were made to order e» Tnasse. They consequently show no 
aesthetic inspiration and have no artistic individuality, theii' principal merit lying 
in the fine chiselling of the Buddha’s features. The small Gautama Buddha 
in the coifiure of Mahamaya in another example stamps it at once as a Mahayanist 
sculpture, the use of such distinctive marks being unknown in the iconography 
of the Southern School, who revere only one Bodhisattva, viz., Maitreya. It 
may be remarked that this cognizance or distinctive mark is entirely superfluous 
in this representation of Gautama and can only be explained as a slavish imita- 
tion of the Indian prototype before the artist. 

One of the bronze images found among the dehris covering the terraces of 
the Dhammayangyi {=Dhammaraiii8i), temple at Pagan, built by King Narathu 
{1187-91) is worthy of special notice. This statuette belongs to the early XIVth 
century and is thus later in date than the temple itself, but it is interesting in 
that it furnishes us with another example of the transition period in Burmese 
art as explained above. At 'this time, it is clear that the Burmese artists had 
not yet shaken off the influence of the Indian models they had everywhere before 
their eyes. The cast of the features is neither purely Indian nor purely Burmese, 
but a mixture of both ; the transition from the Indian to Burmese facies though 
not yet entirely accomplished was on its way to be so. By the end of the XIVth 
or the beginning of the XVth century, the transition becomes a fait accompli. 
Another image, also found on the terrace of the Dhammayangyi, attributable to 
the XVth century is an excellent example of pure Burmese art in its infancy, 
when the artist has apparently abandoned bis Indian models and begun to work 
under the promptings of his own inspnation and infuse into his work Burmese 
ideals. The Buddha figure henceforth appears under a Burmese cast of features, 
which become accentuated as the years pass by. The inscription in Burmese 
on the back of the throne, from the more or less round form of the characters, 
may seem to belong to a much later period than the XVth century. In reality, 
however, the rounded characters which succeeded the ‘ square ’ alphabets in 
lithic mscriptions at a later date, were long used in engraving inscriptions in 
bronze, perhaps owing to the ease of incising them on this material.^ 

A reference to my paper “ The Ari of Burma and Tantric Buddhism will 
make it clear that previous to the advent in Pagan of the Theravada Buddhism 
of Thaton in 1066, the religion of the Burmese was a mixture of Shamanist super- 
stitions, Naga worship and some tantric form of Mahayanism. In the absence 
of any reliable record, it is impossible to say with any degree of certainty how 
long before the middle of the Xlth century, Mahayaniats from Bengal and Nepal 
had begun to immigrate into Pagan ; probably not before the late IXth or even 
Vlllth century. While this influx of Mahayanism to some degree influenced the 
primitive religion of the people of Burma, it is clear that once the Burmese were 

^ Cf. L. Knot “ Hiatoire de la literature Caonbodionne ” B.lS.P.E-0.— King Sinbyusliin, in the XVItb oentury 
cast a large bell and placed it near the Sbwezigon pagoda at Nyaung-U, near Pagan ; the two insoriptioiifi on this 
beU, in Bunnese and M6ii, are in characters perfectly rounds tbia form being easier to engrave on bronze tlmp the 
square one. 

* ArchaBoIogical Survey of India Annual Report for 1915-10^ p. 77fi. 
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converted to Hinayanisni introduced from Thaton, the power of Mahayana rapidly" 
dwindled. The Indian immigrants appear at this time to have been settled in 
the vicinity of Pagan, ^ between Min-nan-thu and Thiyipyitsaya® ; the former 2^ 
miles to the south-east and the latter 3 miles to the south of the city. It is 
in these localities and the country between and around them that the inner 
walls of almost all the numerous temples, large and small, are decorated with 
very finely executed frescoes of an undoubtedly Mahayanist and tantric character 
and belonging to the Varendra or Bengali-Ifepalese school of painting, while such 
paintings are rare in the city itself and the country extending to the north-east 
of it. A comparison of the Pagan frescoes with the Bengali-Hepalese miniatures® 
reveals their close resemblance even in small details. A regular study of the 
interesting collection of photographs and drawings of paintings^ preserved in the 
Mandalay Archaeological OflSce woidd prove interesting and useful. It looks as if 
these Bengali and Nepalese artists, who were really very good at their craft, 
had been commissioned to decorate the interior walls and roofs of the temples. 

A typical example of this Indian handiwork is a representation of Mahamaya, 
after the conception of the Buddha found at Pagan. The Nidanakatha informs 
us that, after his conception, the Bodhisattva, like unto a jewel, could be seen 
as if enshrined in a cetiya in his mother’s womb.® We see her seated cross- 
legged; she wears q[ueenly vestments, a crown and a necklace; her hands seem 
to be in an attitude inviting the contemplation of the Great Being. The child, 
seated in the v<yra8am has both hands in the (Mayarmdrd. On either side 
of the queen, a lady attendant, in a kneeling posture, is presenting her with 
food. The one on the left is holding a fiat dish wiHi short legs, the food can be 
seen on the dish. The other is holding a bowl, probably of gold, full of food ; 
it is engraved with a floral design which is not very distinct, but merely indicated. 
The physiognomy of the three personages is distinctly Indian of a Mongoloid 
type. So far as I can remember, purely Burmese paintings always represent 
MahSmaya in the Lumbitii garden in the well-known standing posture holding 
the branch of the tree and never after the Conception as we see it in the present 
figure. The actual representation of the child in his mother’s womb is never 
seen in Burma, neither, as far as I can recollect, in other countries professing 
Hinayanism. Such representation is a purely Mahayanist conception; but in 
Mahayanist iconography, such cognizances are perhaps inevitable if its nmnerous 
gods and goddesses are to be distinguished from each other. Without the cog- 
nizance of the child, the principal figure here would not be distinguishable from 
any of the numerous Taras represented in Pagan in the very same attitude. 


^ Fagan was founded in 849 A*D. 

‘ In Myin-pagan also, a small locality still nearer Pagan, are some temples with MaMy&nist stone sculptures 
and frescos, the principal of which are the Abh4rataii& and the Kubyaukkyi temples. 

3 FitJe Fouoher: “‘Etude but Ticonographie Bonddhiq,ue de Tlnde” and Benoytosh Bhattaoharya : “The- 
Indian Buddhist Iconography, based mainly on the Sadhanamala and other cognate Tantric texts Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1924. 

* Only a small number have been actually published— 12, with the paper “ Aii of Burma and TBntrio Buddhism * V 
13, in Axchffibiogioal Survey of India Annual Report, 1930-31 ^ 4, 1931-32 and 3 in 1932-33. That is, 32. 

* Pausboll*fl “ Jfttaka ”, VoL I, the IfidanakathS, pp. 61-52. 
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Tie two lady attendants above, witi their dishes, might by themselves alone have 
been an indication or cognizance of the personage the artist intended to represent. 

Plate XXXI, d, shows a drawing of a very finely executed fresco found on 
one of the inner walls of a small unnamed temple (No. 449 of the office list of the 
monuments at Fagan) situated in a field to the north of Thiyipyitsaya village, 
some three miles to the south of Pagan. A glance at Buddha’s -ushmsha points 
to the painting as the work of a Bengali artist. In Bengal, the ushnlsM was 
very pointed and placed far back on the head, while in Nepal, it was placed nearer 
the forehead. Several scenes in the Buddha’s life are depicted ; one or two of 
them are not easy to identify owing to there being nothing distinctive. In not 
a few of the paintings in some temples has the work been left unfinished. This 
is particularly noticeable in the Paya-thon-zu temple at Min-nan-thu some two 
miles to the south-east of Fagan, where a large number of the figures and scenes 
are merely outlined, as if the artist had suddenly had to abandon his work. In 
the present fresco, however, in which many deta.ils are so faithfully drawn the 
artist seems to have forgotten td complete some details, such as the portion of 
the sea between the niche on the left hand bottom and the large fish in the lower- 
most panel but one ; the face of the person seated in the building above the sea 
as well as the faces of the two uppermost figures have not been drawn in, and 
are merely in outline. But for these defects and a few patches where the plaster 
has flaked off, the painting is in perfect preservation. 

The principal scene is the descent from heaven of the Buddha. We know 
how the Buddha, having performed the twin miracle in Kan^a’s Mango Grove 
near SSivatthi, decided to visit his mother, who, after her decease had been 
reborn in heaven as the Santusata deva, in order to expound to her— now him— 
the Abhidhamma. As he was about to descend back to earth, Sakka ordered 
Yissakamma to build up a triple ladder. In the large central panel is represented 
Mount Meru with its base submerged in the sea, and the TSvatimsa Heaven in 
the panel on the top. Mount Meru itself is represented by the central large 
column, surrounded by the seven (the painting shows only six) concentric circles 
of rocks.^ Of the triple ladder only one can be seen; it starts from the TSva- 
timsa above Mount Meru, with its base near the gate of the city of Sahkassa, 

which may be seen right below the ladder; the base of the ladder rests on a 

fnalcam ; this pretty motif of decoration is still common in the stairs of monas- 
teries and temples.® The Buddha is seen descending ; he is preceded by Brahma 
Bahampati minus his umbrella, and Sakra, before whom can be seen Panchasikha 
holding his lute; the personage behind the Buddha is not identifiable; but he 
may be Matali or Suyama, although he should have held a fly-whisk, which is 
missing. Sariputta, who should be waiting for him at the foot of the ladder, 

has been omitted. The uppermost panel, of which only about one-third is 


* A pwLcacally identical representation oi Mount Mero, but oarrod m tie live rock, may be seen on Plate VYV, 
jUuKtrating my paper on “ The rook-cut temples of Powundaung ” Arohl. Survey of India, Annual Report, Part U, 
1914-15. 

® But, as in most oases, the mkara has become very much stylised. In Nyaung-U, near Pagan, is an old monas- 
tery the Btaars of whicii ate tsnoased by a complete makara lesembling very much that in the present drawing. 
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extant, shows the Tavatimsa Heaven. The lower part of the Buddha’s body, 
seated in the wyrdsana, can be seen ; he is preaching the Abhidhanuna to the 
deva Santussita and the other devaa. On the right of the ladder, near the top 
of Meru, is an Arahat worshipping ; below him, a yakska or asura, who seems 
somewhat startled ; below this again is a building with three personages who 
appear to be arguing. On the right and left comers near the top of Mount 
Meru are two figures, each in a medallion resting on a maJsara from whose mouth 
and trunk issue flowery scrolls. In the medallion on the left is a personage 
riding on an elephant ; this makes one think of Sakra ; in ibe right-hand medal- 
lion, is a rider on horseback, Siirya, 

On the left of the lowermost central panel is shown the birth of the Bodhi- 
sattva ; he is seen issuing from his mother’s side ; then making his first seven 
steps; the intermediary scenes, when he is received by Brahma, etc., are omitted. 
Above this, in the middle panel, we see the Bodhisattva proceeding to the Bodhi 
tree, under which he attained Buddhahood. In the third panel is depicted the 
adoration of the rdics, on the right by a Naga king, on the left by what seems to 
be, from the head of a goose in his coiflure, a Brahma. 

In the lowest panel on the right, the Buddha is walking near the Gandhakuti 
in the Jetavana garden at SSvatthi; on each tree there is a squirrel. In the 
second panel, the Buddha is in the wilderness of PSrileyyaka where he retired 
at the time of the quarrel among the monks at Kosambhi; we are shewn the 
elephant who used to bring him water, and the monkey who brought him fruits 
for his meals. Above this, in the third panel, is the Buddha seated in the 
vajrdsam with his hand in the dhamacahra mudm (?) ; on either side of him, 
seated on lotuses, the stalks of which spring from the same root, are two smaller 
figures of Buddhas in the abhaya midrd\ below on the left side of the lotus 
stalk, is a king (Bimbisara ?) and his queen in the mmafikara attitude; on the 
other side of the root is a dancing girl with a man seated behind her, his left 
hand on the heel of the girl, and his right arm stretched behind her, the hand 
resting on her right shoulder. In the uppermost panel, is another scene repre- 
senting the adoration of the relics; the worshippers are ordinary men; this 
scene is the counterpart of the one on the left. 

The painting reproduced in Plate XXXI, c, was found in the Sayambhu 
temple at Pagan (XIII century A.D.). It represents the conversion of the ogre 
Ajavika, who was a devourer of human beings. The Buddha is preaching to 
him ; the building in which he is seated, with its multiple roofs, is almost a perfect 
example of modem Burmese architecture, as for instance, the monasteries, the 
Palace at Mandalay and the turrets on the outer walls of the Mandalay City. 
Alavika is shewn twice ; on the ground are four women in a worshipping attitude, 
and above them, four monks. What remains of the Burmese inscription below 
reads; “iy ka khak htan cva so phili Ajavika kuiw purha-sikhan chumma... 
that is : “ This (painting represents) the Buddha converting the ferocious ogre 
Alavika 

The four figures which follow are very much later than the preceding ones ; 
they are separated from them by a period of about three or four centuries. The 
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Varendra school of Bengal seems to have ceased its activities in Burma by the 
end of the XlUth Century; this was probably due to the invasion of Knblai 
Ehan’s Tartars in 1286-87 and the subsequent abandonment of Pagan as the 
capital a few years later. But its kaditions did not completely disapiiear and 
its influence, though gradually djdng out, was still felt in Burmese painting for a 
somewhat lengthy period, through which Burmese technique and national genius 
steadily asserted themselves. 

These four frescoes were photographed direct from the walls of the Upali 
Thein (ama), a protected monument situated about midway between Nyaung-U, 
on the Irrawaddy and Pagan, and quite near the Tilominlo temple, one of the 
most impressive buildings of Pagan. This swnd or ordination hall, was named 
after a celebrated monk, TJpali, who became primate of Burma ; he lived during 
the reigns of kings Nandaungmya (1210-34 A.D.) and Kyazwa (1234-50 A.D.) 
and the foundation of this buildusg may therefore be assigned to the second 
quarter of the thirteenth century A.D. The frescoes adorning its walls arc, 
however, not so old, and may belong to hhe late XVIIth or early XVIItth cen- 
tury. The first figure represents Rahula, the Buddha’s son, becoming a novice 
in the Sangha. The scene of action is Kapilavastu; Yasodhara, the mother 
of Eaiula, had asked her son to go to his father and ask him for his inheritance ; 
the latter makes him over to his three famous disciples, Sariputta, Moggallana 
and Mahakassapa for his preparation and initiation. On the left, seated on a 
throne, is the Buddha ; it will be noted that his robes are not quite in the same 
style as those of the monks; which is perhaps in order to distinguish him, not 
only as being the Buddha, but also a prince. On his left are the three great 
disciples named above ; the young prince Eahula, now a novice in monkish garb, 
stands near them ; to the right, are three young princes kneeling. 

Another fresco represents the Buddha Vessabhu, one of Gautama’s prede- 
cessors, abandoning his palace to renounce the world. He is carried by eight 
men in a palanquin with a double circular roof ; the meu are dressed in sarongs, 
as still worn ; behind the bearers on the left, are officials carrying white umbrellas ; 
on the right, close by the four bearers, are two dems, bearing torches aloft to 
light the Bodhisattva’s way; and near them is Mara, endeavouring to persuade 
the Prince to renounce his project. Eight in front of the palanquin is a small 
boy carrying a bowl or cup. 

Plate XXXII, a, shows a painting representing prince Siddhattha leaving 
his palace to go into the wilderness. He is riding his horse Kanthaka, and 
behind the faithful Channa is hanging to its tail; behind him are two devas; 
in tiont of Kanthaka, three other ieoas are lighting np the way with torches; 
and on the extreme right Mara, lifting up his right hand, tries to dissuade him 
from carrying out his intention. 

Plate XXXII, b, represents an ecclesiastical ceremony, being the rehabili- 
tation of a monk who has committed an offence that can be expiated only by 
undergoing penance.^ The monk who is being rehabilitated is second on the 


^ V. Oliiauheijj, " The Ttajiya Fitafaun ” in PSli, Vol.1, p. 49, 
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left, kneeling "with his hand in the ahjaU-mvdra ; in front of Mm, is the 'upajjhaya 
or spiritual teacher reading the appropriate text in the Kammavaca. The other 
monks are noiembers of the community assisting at the ceremony. 

Plate XXX II, c, is a photograph of the Upali Thein (UpaJi-sima), an 
Ordination Hall, Xlllth century A.D. It is a fimall but very graceful building 
where ecclesiastical ceremonies were performed. It is probably the only old 
and well-preserved monument of tMs character in Burma ; and in this fact, 
.as also the quaint paintings which adorn its walls, lies its interest. 

EXPLORATIONS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

By Mr. H. L. Srivastava. 

In connection with my tour in Central India and Rajputana I visited Omkar 
(Khandwa District), Mahefiwar, ChoU and Sendhawa (Indore State), Nagda (De- 
was State), Gandhawal and Ujjain (Gwalior State). 

Omeab. 

The temple of Omkar is situated on the island of Mandhata on the north 
bank of the Narmada (Plate III, a). Opposite to it on the southern bank stands 
the temple of AmareSwar. Both are stated to have been destroyed by Moham- 
mad Ghazni on his way to sack Somnath (1024 A.D.) ; but subsequently repaired 
by the late Baja of Mandhata who claimed descent from idie Chauhan Bharat Singh 
who took Mandhata from Nathu Blul in 1106 A.D. The Amareswar temple 
contains the well-known MaJiimd Stotra (a panegyric of the God Siva) engraved 
•on two slabs fixed in the passage of the temple on either aide. It is dated 
Samvat 1121 (1064 A.D.). 

Opposite Mandhata island and close ,to Panthia village was found lying in a 
gorge of the Vindhya range a broken image of Charchika erroneously called 
Havana. The image which measures 19'x6' 9"x2' 4' has 10 hands, a rat near 
the waist, a scorpion (14'' long) above the contracted abdomen with the left foot 
placed on a lion and the right on a prostrate figure of a man. It may be assigned 
to the 9th-10th century A.D. Close by are seen groups of images of the same 
period which formed part of a temple. 

About a furlong south-east of Panthia village there is another temple known 
as Chaubls Avatar. But nothing except the sanctiun and the oblong ma-^pa 
have survived. Inside the sanctum, besides lihgatn and a Boar were found 
arranged in a row, images of the incarnations of Vishnu. The images which 
belong to the 11th century A.D. do not form part of the temple. They were 
brought from the ruins of temples near about and kept here. 

Maeeswab. 

MaheSwar which is 28 miles to the west of Barwaha Railway Station is 
picturesquely situated on the north bank of the Narmada. It is undoubtedly a 
historical place but there is no unanimity regarding its identity with ancient 
Mahishmati. Kalidasa while describing the city of Mahishmati in Raghuvam^ 
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(Canto Vi. 03) calls the Naimada ‘the girdle around the hips that were the 
bastions of the city ’ which corresponds more with the situation at Omkar rather 
than MaheSwar. The same -view is held by V. Smith.^ Cunningham® identi- 
fies the place with Mandla in the Central Provinces. It was famous for its 
cotton fabrics® in the Mauryan period. The names of various donors from 
Mahishmati, e.g., Devabhaga, Arithadatta (Arhadatta) and Ratina engraved on the 
SSnchi Stupa^ go to show the opulence of the people and also their religious 
fervour. Its importance was further heightened by its location in the direct 
route between north and south. MahabhSrata {Udyogaparoa) mentions it as 
‘ lying on the road to south The same fact is mentioned by Rhys Davids (Buddhist 
India, page 103) when he says that Mahe^ar formed ‘ one of the regular stages 
on the route from Paithan in the Deccan to SravasU in Nepal \ The place was 
visited by Hiuen Tsang {7th Century A.D.) and also by A1 Biruni (11th 
Century A.D.) who calls it Mahmura. After the Haihayas it fell into the hands 
of the Parmaras of Malwa. It lost its importance under the Muhammadan kings 
of Malwa till 1760 A.D. when Ahalya Bai raised it to the status of a capital. 
Much of ancient Mahe^war is buried imderneath. There are ruins about 30 feet 
below the top close to Mandel Khoh on the north bank of the NarmadS, where 
deposits of pottery are found. They are thick coarse pieces without paint- 
ings. Some of the roof tiles with grooves are interestmg. The large sized 
bricks (20'’X11*X3^'‘) which are found in abundance and the roof tiles may 
take the site back to the 6th Century A.D. 


Chou. 

This is an old village 8 miles north-east of Maheswar which contains many 
ruins of temples. The temple of Bhaironath has been considerably renovated 
and the images lying near about belong to the 10th Century A.D. In the 
dry bed of a tank are found fragments of bricks and stone architectural fragments 
of some ruined temple, which were apparently washed down from the hill slopes 
during the rains. 


Sendhwa. 

The Fort at Sendhwa is an unpretentious but lofty stone structure of the 
Muhammadan period as shown by the battlemented walls and the disposition of 
the two gateways on the north and south. Inside the Fort are situated several 
modern buildmgs including a Siva temple by the side of a tank on the east. 
Further west and on a slightly raised level are seen the remains of walls of resi- 
dential quarters standing to a height of about 7'. Inside an enclosure on the 
south-west are remains of a high wall built of Idkhaufi bricks and the mouth of a 
subterranean passage, which is said to have connected this Fort with Bhairongarh 
Fort about 10 tnilM north. 

^ Sai^ HUtcry of JikKo, p. I36n. 

*Aneiaa Ckogmjihy, p. 669. 

*irt»o*w<fa3k. n, CihfcptOT 12. 

^Bpigraphtahtdieo, Vd. II, p. 96. 
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Gandhawal. 

Gandhawal, situated 31 miles east of Dewas, is a flourisliing town with, a 
preponderance of Jainas. The place is supposed to derive its name from Gan- 
dharvasena to whom is attributed a Siva temple of the llth-12th Century, 
situated north of the rivulet called Klial. The temple has been considerably 
renovated of late, but the sculptures found therein reveal its antiquity. In one 
of the western niches is placed an image thickly bedaubed with paint, which 
may be identified as that of Hayagriva. In the two niches on either side of the 
entrance to the temple and facing the open court which was once surrounded by a 
wjfljjttopa are found the images of VSmana and Yama. Other images of Brah- 
manical gods and goddesses are arranged in a row outside the temple, noteworthy 
among them being a standing Surya (5' high), Vishnu, Lakshmi-NSrayana and 
Mahishamardini. Towards the south of the temple is another group of sculp- 
tures containing Vishnu reclining on the serpent Sesha and two standing images 
one of which is a bearded muni. 

Inside the village are found many temple ruins and images, mostly Jain, 
some of which are about 10 feet hi^. Even the stones used in a Muhammadan 
graveyard here are invariably the broken architectural members of old temples. 

If possible, the sculptures should be collected together and arranged in an 
open air museum as at Khajuraho. 


Nagda. 

In this village which is situated 6 miles south of Dewas in the territory of 
Dewas Senior, are found the remains of a few temples and images belonging to 
about the 12th Century A.D. Tradition avers that the name Nagda is derived 
from Nagadaha ‘ burning of the snakes ’ Janamejaya of the MahSbharata fame is 
said to have burnt the snakes on the banks of the local tank which is close to 
Nilakantheshwar temple. Except an unpretentious structure known as Padmmi 
Jca mandir, which is in a dilapidated condition with jungle growing all around 
and another rained temple and an old well (baoli) there are no other remains of 
antiquity. A subterranean passage here is said to connect with Ujjain, about 30 
miles away. 


Ujjain. 

Nothing to denote Ujjain’s great past exists now. The sculptures and car- 
vings with which the Ghats on the Sipra river are adorned belong to the Mediaeval 
period. The monuments which are of archaeological interest are only 6 in number, 
viz., (1) Bhartrihari Cave, (2) Chaubis Khamba gate, (3) Bina nim-M-Masjid, (4) 
Kaliadeh water palace, (5) Old Sarai, and (6) Jai Singh’s astronomical observatory. 
The first two are Mediaeval while all others are of Muhammadan and even later 
times. The sculptures stored in a verwnddh adjacent to the Mahak9l temple are 
fine pieces mostly of the mediseval period and are proposed to be exhibited in a 
Museum by the Archaeological Department of the Gwalior State (Plate XXXIII, 6). 
The Mahakal temple collection includes a sa/rpcdHmdha or snake* shaped inscnption 
like that found on Chabara Beta No. I at Un (Indore State) 
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The Gwalior Darbar have sanctioned construction of a temple to house a 
quadruple image of Vishnu of about the 10th Century A.D. (Plate XXXIII, c) 
now lying close to the Hanuman temple. The four sides of the image are all 
and can only be distinguished by the distribution and arrangement of 
iowMfl, chaJcra, gada and padma. 

Ancient Ujjain is buried on the banks of the Sipra known as Gadh and a 
series of mounds lying close to Bhartrihari Cave. From the deep ravines near 
Bhartrihari Cave a few potsherds, roof tiles, shell bangle pieces, etc., were recovered 
which appear to be of the same period as the finds which were brought to my 
notice at Maheswar about the 6th Century A.D. 

EXCAVATIONS AT SAl^CHI. 

Mr. Hamid, Archaeological Superintendent, Bhopal State, has brought to light 
the remains of a monastery situated to the east of Sthpa No. 2, between the 
begging bowl and the old tank. The mound which covered this monastery was 
noticed by Sir John Marshall. While describing the remains near Stflpa No. 2, 
he says, “North of these, again, and partly out through by the modem road, 
is an extensive mound of stone-rubble and brick which marks the tite of a mediaeval 
monastery ” {Cfuide to SaneJd, p. 135). The monastery as laid bare appears to 
be square in plan with entrances about 10' wide on the west and east and a 
court of cells (measuring 12' x 7') with a verandah in front. The courtyard in the 
middle has a drain towards the south-west corner. The total length exposed on 
the west side is 110'. The cells on the west and the south have been cleared to 
the floor level while those on the east and north still remain to be excavated 
(Plate XXXni, a). 

Among the antiquities brought to light mention may be made of small beads 
of agate, carnelian and crystal ; western Kshatrapa coins ; copper coins of 
Andhra and Kushan ; plaques of grey-stone one of them containing a figime of 
Mahishamardini ; images of Vishnu (ht. 14") and Garuda (ht. 2^") of the mediaeval 
period, and a small rectangular seal (measuring '6*X'4'X'2") with buddhapada on 
the top and three indistinct letters in Brahmi below. A detailed report will be 
^ven after the completion of the excavations next year. 

EXCAVATIONS AT BAIRAT. 

By Rai Bahadur Daya Bam Sahni, CJ,E,, Director of Archaeology^ 

Jaipur State. 

This is the first systematic excavation carried out by the Jaipur State and 
the interesting results achieved augur well for future archaeological research. 
The town of Bairat, the traditional site of the capital of Virata of the Mahabha- 
rata fame, and the well-known find-spot of two A^kan edicts is situated in a 
pictiuenque valley, 62 miles from the city of Jaipur and now easily accessible 
from Delhi by a fimt-class metalled road. The ancient remains at Bairat, the 
exploration of wliich was suggested to me by Eai Bahadur Pandit Amamath Atal, 
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Finance Member, Council of State, Jaipur, lie on a rocky hill, 200 feet- in height, 
at the south-west comer of the valley, whence the ancient route led out to Jaipur. 
The top of the hill is about 400 feet from east to west by about 190 feet wide. 
It is divided into two well defined terrace, the one 30 feet higher than the other. 
About a hundred years ago, considerable damage was done to these ruins by a 
private explorer, named Kiladar Kitaji, and tjhe brick walls brought to light 
were dismantled and carried away by the villagers. A gold casket is stated to 
have been found in the course of those diggings. 

My own excavations revealed on the lower terrace a unique Buddhist temple 
or chaitya, circular in plan, 27 feet in diameter, and surrounded by a circum- 
ambulatory passage (Plate XXXIV, o). The inner wall of the temple is built 
in a peculiar sfyle, consisting of sections of brick walling alternating with 26 
octagonal wooden pillars, the charred bases of which alone had survived. The 
ceiling also consisted of wooden beams covered wth well-baked pottery tUea and 
finished off with a tall terracotta finial in the fashion of the shrines represented 
in the Bharhut reliefs. The bricks in the temple wall are wedge-shaped, 20 inches 
long by 9 to 12 inches wide and 3 inches thick. Those in the outer wall have the 
regular dimensions of 20 inches by 10 inches by 3 inches in thickness. The 
temple was entered from the east and charred remnants of the wooden door frames, 
together with iron discs in which the tenons of the doors swung, clamps and nails 
of varying sizes had survived where they fell when the temple was burnt down 
(Plate XXXIV, 6). At a later date the temple was surrounded by a rectangular 
enclosure wall and several bricks in it, which liad originally belonged to the 
temple, are found to he engraved with Brahmi characters, possibly remnants of 
an Asokan edict with which the temple walls had been adorned. 

This is probably the oldest known structural temple in Northern India and 
one of those which supplied models for the numerous rock-cut cave temples of 
Western aud Eastern India. The nearest approach, both in plan and design, 
to this newly discovered temple is the chaitya cave of about the 1st century B.C. 
in the Tulja Lena group at Junnar. This latter is about the same size as the 
temple uueartlied at Bairat and has the same internal arrangement, with only 
this difference that whereas the sanctum in the cave temple in question is sur- 
rounded by a circular row of 12 rock-hewn pillars, the temple at Bairat consists 
partly of brick and partly of wooden columns. The interior of the temple at 
Bairat had unfortunately been cut away by the previous digger referred to above, 
but if, as is almost certain, the Jimnar temple is a reproduction of the type of 
temple at Bairat, the object of worship in the latter must also have been a stupa. 
And as this temple was undoubtedly the work of A^oka, the stupa may have con- 
tained a body relic of the Buddha. One or two bits of brick-work from the base 
of the stupa in question have survived in situ and I was also fortunate enough to 
both in and around this temple, fragments of a large stone umbrella of 
Asokan workmanship (Plate XXXIV, c) and a few fragments, which fit together, 
of a large bowl of the same material and similar technique. The umbrella as 
usual surmounted the stupa and the bowl may have been the receptacle in which 
the gold reliquary referred to above was enclosed and deposited in the stupa. 

n2 
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The only other brick structure that has survived on the lower terrace is a 
rectangular platform composed of two courses of large but thin bricks, which 
may have been .used on occasions of ordination of novices (samonems). The 
rest of the area on this terrace was dug down to the original bed of the rock and 
found to be strewn with colossal boulders, the intervening spaces being filled up 
and levelled with a thick layer|of red gravel which abounds in these hiUs. My 
excavations here revealed several thousands of pieces of polished and impolished 
Chunar sandstone representing a portion of the debris of two Asokan pillars, 
which had been battered to pieces, probably by the Huns in the 6th century A.D. 
These pieces included one large fragment ficom the junction of the upper polished 
and lower rough surface of the shaft of one of these pillars and another from the 
summit with the tapering hole which held a long and stout copper bolt to support 
the capital. One or two tiny pieces broken from a figure of a lion show that the 
columns were as usual crowned %vith statues of one or the other of the four noble 
animals of the Buddhist texts. In 1907-08 I had the good fortune of discovering 
the well-preserved capitals of the two Asokan pillars at Rampnrva in the Cham- 
paran district, which were believed to have long since been converted to road 
metal. The present excavations establish the former existence of two Asoka 
pillars at Bairat raising the number of such pillars known to us to sixteen. 

The upper terrace was reached from the lower by a broad staircase, which 
unfortunately has lost the original treads. Here my excavations brought to light 
fragments of a large monastery (Plate XXXIV, d) consisting, unlike the type 
familiar to us, of two or three ranges of cells on each side of a central quadrangle. 
This building had been rebuilt at least twice at short intervals of time. The 
bricks are of the same large and regular size as those employed in the outer wall 
of the temple referred to above. In ibe Thickness of the east wall of the monas- 
tery I found a small earthen jar containing 36 well preserved silver coins; eight 
of the punch-marked type and the remaining 28 of the Greek and Indo-Greek 
kings, the earliest being Heliokies (circa 140 B.C.) and the latest Hermaios (circa 
20-45 A.D.). This interesting find shows, in the first place, that punch-marked 
coins had continued in circulation down to the 1st century A.D. and secondly 
that the monastery was still in occupation in the middle of the 1st century A.D. 
As, however, no objects of a later date than the 2nd century A.B. were met with, 
the whole establishment must have been deseited about this date, perhaps tem- 
porarily. As hinted above, it was, however probably not until the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. that the site met its final destruction at the hands of the invading 
Huns. The punch-marked coins in the hoard were found ivrapped in a piece of 
cloth which has been kindly tested for me by Dr, N. Ahmad and Mr. Qulati of the 
Indian Cotton Committee, Bombay, and found to be true cotton cloth. The 
use of this textile in the Chalcolithic period is already known to us from the 
discoveries at Mohenjodaro. This, however, is the first specimen of such material 
dating from the beginning of the Christian era. Other objects found in this 
monastery included terracotta figurines of dancing girls or Yalcshls’in the same 
style as those in the Bharhut reliefs, numerous fragments of aims bowls of fine 
polished clay which had been repaired with copper rivets and other pottery 
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vessels of various kinds, but no specimen of tlie water bottle of tlie Buddhist 
monk, so familiar to us from other Buddhist sites. 

A noteworthy feature of the excavations is the total absence, among the 
finds, oE representations of the Buddha in any form or material. This is in full 
accord with the now established view that the Buddlia image was not evolved 
until about the 2nd century A.D. Had it been otherwise, an important Buddhist 
centre like Baiiat would certainly not have failed to yield such sacred relics. 

M. Renaud identified Bairat with Po-le-ye-to-Io of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang. My own excavations yielded no evidence to corroborate this identifica- 
tion. The discovery of only one monastery in place of the eight mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrim in connection with Po-le-ye-to-lo seems to militate strongly 
against M. Renaud’s view. It is true that the present town of Bairat, distant 
about two miles from the remains explored by me, stands on a lofty artificial 
mound which may contain various strata of Buddhist buildings. It appears to 
me, however, that had the other seven monasteries, seen by the Chinese pilgrim, 
been situated inside the town, that keen observer would not have failed to say so, 

I found interesting evidence to indicate that a small valley, to the south of 
the Buddhist establishment, was inliabited in the prehistoric period. This valley 
contains several irregularly shaped platforms with retaining walls of uncut 
boulders and covered with red gravel. I examined a few of these platforms and in 
one of them I found a quantity of primitive pottery and a chert flake similar to 
those found on the sites in the Indus valley. Another object of the same kind 
and several flint cores were also found, strange as it may appear, on the lower 
terrace of the Buddliist site. I am inclined to think that these latter artifacts 
must have been carried with the red gravel from the valley down below. 
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SECTION IIL-EPIGRAPHY. 

SANSKRIT EPIGRAPHY. 

By Dr. N. P. ChakravarU. 


Collection and decipherment of inscriptions. 

Three small but interesting inscriptions were discovered by Prol. A. S. 
Altdcar of the Benares Hindu University, in course of an exploration tour in tbe 
Kotahi State, C. L, organised in March last, by the History Officer of the State. 
They were found at Badva, a small village, about 30 'miles from Ko'tah and 4 
miles to the south of the Kotah-Baran road, engraved on stone pillars lying out- 
side the village in a locality known as Thamb-Toran. Of the four pillars origin- 
ally installed, three complete ones were found in sUu and a fragment of the fourth 
was discovered l ying at a distance of about two furlongs from the others. It was 
also found that a portion of the fourth pillar was later converted into a sai?-stone, 
on one side of which is still visible the word yajno written in the characters of the 
third century. In the inscriptions found on the three piUara in situ, the latter 
are called yupas. Each of them has a ehashaia about 8 inches below the top as 
directed by the Sdstras and the tops are also bent inw'atds. The writing on them, 
however, is vertical, reading from bottom to the top and not horizontal as found 
in the yupas from Isdpur and Bijaygadh. According to the sacred texts the 
yupas should be made of particular kinds of wood. But all the yupas which have 
been discovered so far, are found to be made of stone. Probably Professor Vogel 
is right in his suggestion that the stone yupas axe merely the copies of the wooden 
ones and were erected to perpetuate the memory of the sacrifice performed. 
Two of these yupas have only one line of writing each and the third two lines. 
The characters belong to the third century A.D. and the language is incorrect 
Sanskrit. The inscriptions record the performance of a Triraira sacrifice by each 
of the three brothers Balavardhana, Somadeva and BalasiiJiha, the sons 
of the Mokhari MaMsenapati Bala. They are aU dated Krita 295, the 5th day 
of the bright half of Phalguna. Refening the date to the Vikrama era, it will 
be seen that these are the second earliest records discovered in that era, the earliest 
being the year 282, also found in a yupa inscription at Nandaa in the Udaipur 
State. It is also interesting to note that they record a gift of one thousand cows 
by each performer of the sacrifice which is the exact number prescribed by the 
Dharmaidstras. Mahasendpaii Bala is designated in the inscription as Mokhari 
which certainly stands for Sanskrit Maukkari. Many years ago Cunningham 
discovered at Gaya a seal bearing the legend Mokhdi^m inscribed in Mauryan 
Brahmi script which points to a very ancient tradition for the Maukhari family. 
We also know from the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hill cave inscriptions of another 
Maukhaxi family headed by Yajnavarman and belonging to a period much earlier 
than that of the Maukhari rulers of Ay5dhya. The present records are even 
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earlier ttaii tlie Barabar and Nagujuni TTill cave inscriptions and are tbus tbe 
earliest dated Manlcbari inscriptions discovered so far. Unfortunately notbing is 
knovui about Bala from these inscriptions, excepting that he was a JLfaMseraapofi 
which title would, at the age of the inscriptions, ensure for Viim a very hi gh posi- 
tion. Professor Altekar who is editing these inscriptions in the Epigraphia Indica 
thinks that he was probably a subordinate of the Kshatrapa Yijayadaman who 
is known to have ruled from 238 to 260 A.D. 

In course of the two tours which I undertook during the year, I found a few 
new inscriptions and also copied others which have not yet been properly studied. 
At Bewa itself I found three new inscriptions. The earliest of these is found on 
a big slab of stone which is now preserved in the guard-hall in the old palace at 
Bewa. It appears that the slab was once built into the wall of the Zanana Mahal 
from where it was removed a few years back and kept in its present place. No- 
thing is known about its provenance but most probably this slab was also brought 
from Gurgi Hke many of the other inscriptions and statues which are now kept 
in the State Treasury or in the compound of the Prince’s Palace. The writing 
covering a surface of 7' l^XS' 1", has been badly damaged on all sides except at 
the top. The inscription is divided into two parts. The first part containing 33 
verses, gives the following genealogy of the Kalachuri rulers of PahaJa: from the 
Moon, Budha; his son Pururavas; in his family Bharata and in course of time 
the Emperor Haihaya (Sahasrarjuna) who captured Bavana and who was followed 
by many other kings of the family. The first historical ruler mentioned is Laksh- 
manaraja who conquered the kings of Vahgala, Pan^ya, Lata, Gurjara and 
Easmira countries. His son was Yuvarajadeva ; his son KOkkaUa; his son Gan- 
geyadeva who defeated the rulers of Kira, Anga and Kuntala. Ghhgeya ‘ raised 
a column of victory on the seacoast in the shape of his arm by defeating the king 
of Utkala ’. His son was Karna to whose time the u^cription belongs and to 
whom as many as eleven verses are devoted but they contain very little historical 
information except that he attacked Kuntala, Kanchi and the Gurjara coxmtry 
and brought under his power the longs of the Himalaya. Many of the verses 
occurring in the first part are also found in the Goharwa Plates of Kaimdeva 
{Ep. lid., Vol. XI, pp. 142 ff.). The second part apparently contained the pur- 
pose for which the inscription was incised, but as the lower portion of the epigraph 
is very badly damaged nothing can be made out with certainly except that the 
person who was responsible for its engraving was bom in the Kayastha lineage. 
The date of the inscription, if there was any at the end, is now lost. The second is 
a smaller inscription on a stone which is now preserved in the Treasury at Bewa. 
The inscription though badly effaced is interestiag. Only a portion of the name 

of the ruler is preserved as 8nmad-Yi dem which undoubtedly refers to the 

Kalachuri ruler VijayasiSiha. He is mentioned as meditating on the feet of 
the P. M. P. Vamadeva and bears the title of TriJidingadhipc^i along with the 
other usual' epithets of the Kalachuri rulers. The record bears a date in 3 di^ts 
of which the first two can be read as 9 and 6. The reading of the third digit is 
not certain but it may be 2 in which case the date is to be referred to the Chedi 
year 962 (=A.D. 1210-11). The inscription was issued from Tripuri and bears 
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the names of several officers among whom is mentioned the Mw^Wca Malaya- 
BimTifl This personage is possibly identical with the officer of the same name 
who was responsible for the excavation of a tank as recorded in his Eewa inscrip- 
tion of the Chedi year 944 (=A.D. 1193). The earliest known date of Vijaya- 
gitfiTia. ia the Chedi year 932 (=A.D. 1180-81) found in his Kumbbi Plates. His 
latest date so far known was V.S. 1253 (==A.D. 1196) mentioned in the Rewa 
plates of his feudatory the McMrwnahi Salakhanavarman of Kakaredi. The 
present inscription therefore increases the period of his reign by about 15 years 
and shows that he must have enjoyed a long reign of over 30 years. The object 
of the record cannot be ascertained owing to the damaged condition of the writing 
but it appears to have contained the grant of some land in the village of Dhotta- 
vada or of the village itself. Of the officers mentioned in the inscription the names 
of the SaindMvigraJiika Lakhana and the Mahdpratihdm Bhlmasiihha can be 
read with certainty. The third is a set of two copper plates said to have 
been found in 1929 in the village of Dhurehti about 7 miles from Rewa by a 
cultivator while ploughing his field. The plates have raised rims and are strung 
together with a ring. There ia a seal attached to the ring bearing the figure of 
Ga^orLakshm in relief at the top and a legend in one line below it which reads ; 
Snmii-Trailokyamalla. When the plates were received by me the ring was found 
already cut but there can be no doubt that the ring and the seal belong to the 
plates under consideration. The inscription is dated Monday, the 7th day of 
the bright half of Jyeshtha of the Chedi Sarhvat 963 (=A.D. 1212). The date is 
irregular unless Sdme is an enror of the engraver for Saumye in which case it would 
correspond to Wednesday the 9th May, A.D. 1212. The record mentions Tbaily6(l6)- 
Kyamalladbva as the ruler who is evidently identical with the king men- 
tioned in the Rewa grants of V.S. 1297 and 1298 of the time of the MaMrd'^hi^ 
Kumatapala and Hariraja of Kakaredi. In the present inscription, however, 
Trailokyamalla bears the epithet Kanyakvhjadhvpati and not TnkaUngddJiipcdL 
As has been generally accepted this TrailSkyamaUa has to be identified with the 
Chandella ruler TrailSkyavarman, though he bears all the epithets used by the 
Kalacliuri rulers including the phrase Vdmadeva-pdMnudhydta. The record con- 
tains a deed of mortgage (vittahandha) or sale of the village Alira situated in the 
DhOvahatta-pcrftona of the Dhanavahi-pofta^d (division) given by the Saiva 
teacher Santasiva, the son of the royal preceptor Vimala^iva, to the Rdnaka 
Dhareka, the son of Sevaraja (Sivaraja) and the grandson of Rasula. The pro- 
perty seems to have been transferred by Nadasiva who was authorised to do so 
by his elder brother Santasiva. Towards the end of the record are found the 
names of witnesses after which comes the name of the Thdhw Gsllana who seems 
to have taken possession of the property on behalf of the mortgagee. The officere 
mentioned in the deed are ; (1) the Manuka Malayasiiiiha, the (Chief) Minister • 
(2) fhdkur Haripala, the Minister in charge of Foreign affairs ; (3) Vahada, the 
city-prefect {Kottapdla) and (4) the merchant (SresJahin) Chanda, the writer of 
deeds {arthalekhm). The document was written by the Pandits ViSvesvara and 
Gangadhara and engraved by Siruka. There are certain interesting facts found 
in this ioscription which deserve consideration. We have seen from the last 
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mentioned msciiptiou that the Kalachuii Vijayaaimha was still holding sway 
oyer this part of his kingdom in the Chedi year 962. The present record, how- 
ever, shows that a year later, at least the portion of the Kalachuii kingdom round, 
about Rewa had already passed under the ChandeUa ruler Traildkyavarman. 
Moreover, it seems reasonable to assume that Malayasimha of the present record 
is no other than the Malayaaiihha mentioned in the Kewa inscriptions of the 
Chedi years 944 and 962. We have thus to admit that one of the chief officers of 
the Kalachuri mlea: Vijayasiihha not only transferred his allegiance to the con- 
queror but was also appointed by the latter as one of his ministers — probably the 
Chief Minister. What led to his being so rewarded we cannot say. Probably 
he was an important chief in this part of the country and like the chiefs of Kaka- 
rSdl, he also transferred his allegiance to the victorious ruler and thus saved hia- 
property from being confiscated. The Saiva ascetic Yimalasiva mentioned in 
this inscription is, 1 think, no other than the Mjagunt Yimalaiiva mentioned in 
the Jubbulpore Kotwali Plates of Jayasimhadeva of the Chedi year 918. Pro- 
bably after the Chandel occupation of ths tract, these iSaiva ascetics having lost- 
the royal patronage, had to mortgage or dispose of their property, granted to them. 
by their royal disciples, the Kalachuri rulers of Pahala. As regards the place 
names mentioned in the inscriprion, DhSvatte-pafjaraa seems to be identical witk 
Dhurehti, the find spot of the inscription. 

At Ajaigarh I copied most of the inscriptions in the Fort. Unfortunately 
it was not possible to copy all the inscriptions as some of them have been com- 
pletely coated with* hme. A few of the^ inscriptions have already been published 
and 'Some others noticed by Cunningham. I shall therefore confine myself in 
considering only those which have been scantily noticed by Cunningham or still 
remain unnoticed. An inscription on a block of stone hearing an image of GaneSa 
in relief, lying below the path leading to the Ganga-Yamuna Kunda has been 
noticed by Cunnmgham but the information supplied by him is very meagre. 
It is dated Sammt 1337 Magha-sidi 13 Some. The date is given both in figures 
and words which, taking the year as expired, regulaxly corresponds to Monday, 
3rd February A.D. 1281. The record gives the names of the ChandeUa rulers 
from Kirttivarman down to YiBAVABMSir and also a line of officers connected 
with these rulers as detailed below. There was one Lakshmidhara bom in the 
Gauda family who was ‘an ornament’ in the Kingdom of Kirttivarman. His 
son was Ya4ahpala, a minister of SalakshaMvarman ; his son Sridhara was an 
officer of Jayavarman; his son G5kula was a minister of Prithivivarman ; (his 
son) Bh5ja (?) flourished during the reign of Madana{varman) ; his son was- 
Mahipala, an officer of Paiamardin; his son was Gamgadhara^ who became a 
favourite of Trailfikyavanoan ; his son Jagaddhaxa was a minister of Yiravannan 
he had two brothers GanadhiSa and Vanadhipa. Ganadhi^a or Ganapati as he is- 
subsequently called, had two sons the younger of whom was Rajapati, the name 
of the elder not bring dear. It was Ganapati who had this image known as DSnl- 
Vinayaka consecmted. In a rumed Jaina temple to the west of the Ajaipal tank 

t ThiA may be QaSgSdliftia moiticnied in Ifae Beva platee of TndlSkyaTaman, m6ati(med abore. 
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I found an inscription on the pedestal of a colossal image of Santinatha which 
has not been noticed before. It is dated SowocU 1335 sumoyS Ckailftt nudi 13 
JSme in the reign of Vibavabsiadeva. Taking the year to be Karttikadi 
the date regularly corresponds to Monday, 27th March, A.D. 1279. The inscrip- 
tion records the iTis tRlIatinn of the image by the sddhu So^hala, the son of the 
sadhu Sinaia and DevaM residing at the Jayapura-durgga (Ajaigarh Fort). 
There is another inscription in four lines which is engraved on a rock to the right 
above a group of female figures, a little below the upper gate in the same Fort. 
All that Cunningham has said about this record is that it contains the name of 
Kirttivarman in the fourth line. But it contains other interesting facts as well 
which Cunningham failed to notice. The inscription opens with a salutation to 
-Chandika after which is invoked Nfiakantha (Siva) and the hiU Kalamjara. It 
then mentions that from Padmasana (Brahman) was bom Kaiyapa who was the 
originator of the Vastavya family. In this family w'as bom Jajiika who by bes- 
towing ‘ the sole lordship of the earth ’ on King Ganda received from the latter, 
as a gift, the populous village of Dugauda. In his' family was bom Mahe^vara 
who from Kalamjara where he apparently resided, went to Icing Kirttivarman 
at Pitadri or the Yellow HjH and obtained the village Pipalahi as a reward for the 
services he rendered to this ruler. The inscription then seems to end abruptly. 
Both Jajiika and Mahesvara are also mentioned in the Ajaigarh rock inscription 
of the time of Bhojavarman from which we get the additional information that 
Jajuka was the Chief Minister (SarvddMkdrm) of Ganda. The Yellow HiU of 
these inscriptions is also mentioned in the fragmentary inscription of Vapullaka 
of the Chedi year 812 of the time of Kalachuri Karna. I cannot identify the 
place but it is certain that it was an early stronghold of the Chandella rulers who 
at a later period established themselves at Kalamjar and Ajaigarh. Mention 
may here be made of two other inscriptions of one line each which are found 
engraved on the left and right side respectively of the pedestal of a group of 
sculptures carved on the rock to the left of the so-called Ashta^akti images near 
the Tarhaoni gate in the Ajaigarh Fort. Cunningham noticed them casually 

though be was unable to decipher them properly. The inscription to the left 

mentions that the images of Surabhi, Siva, etc., were caused to be made by 
Devalladevi, the daughter of the Thahhira Devadhara and the wife of one Suha- 
dadeva of the Vastavya Kayastha family. Suhadadeva was the son of the 
Thakhura Ashau, the grandson of the Fhakkura Vase and the great grandson of 
the Thakhura Vidana who was in charge of the Jayapura-durga (Ajaigarh Fort) 
along with the praMikd (gatehouse). The date is given at the end as Sam. 1345. 
The inscription to the right records that Suhadadeva who has the same genealogy 
as in the other inscription just mentioned, caused to be made the images of 
Kedara and Parvvati, i^ishdbha, Krishna, Ambika, Tara, Tripura, Kamatehya, 
Durgga, Harasiddhi, Aindri, Chamunda, Kalika and again Isvara and Parwala. 
These images are all found in the neighbourhood carved on the rock and most of 
them also bear separate labels. The date of this record is given as Sammt 1344 
YaUdshaiJcha) mdi...., the day of the fortnight and the name of the week-day 

being not dear. These two records are important as they enable us not only to 
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fix the date of the inscription of the time of BhSjavannan which is found engraved 
at a little distance to the right, but also to ascertain the persons who were respon- 
sible for the carving of all the images found near the Tarhaoni gate. Suhada 
of these inscriptions is undoubtedly the same as Subhate of the inscription of the 
time of Bhdjavaiman who, as we know from the latter, was the Superintendent 
of the Treasury of king BhSjavarman. The present inscriptions also enable us 
to correct certain errors in the genealogy of Subhata as given by Kdelhom while 
editing the inscription of the time of Bhojavarman. The person mentioned in 
verse 23 of the last mentioned inscription was called Ashau and not Biuchira and 
he was the son of Va4e and not of his brother Anaudfl. as held by Kielhom. I 
have examined this inscription and the reading is clearly Ashau and not (us<m as 
Kielhorn read it. It is also certain that the year V.S. 1344 found in the in- 
scription of Suhada has to be accepted as the date of the inscription of 
the time of Bhojavarman as well. Apparently, after the work started 
by Suhada was finished in V.S. 1344, his wife added certain other images to this 
group a year later. With the help of these inscriptions we can now approximately 
fix the reigrdng period of Bhojavarman. The latest date so far known of Vira- 
varmadeva is V.S. 1342 found in the Gorha ste^stone inscription and the earliest 
date of his successor Bhojavarman is, as we have just noticed, V.S. 1344. We 
have two other dated mscriptions at Ajaigarh which bear the name of this ruler. 
One of these has the date V.S. 1346 and the other V.S. 1346 Margga iiati(di) 14 
Bidha, the latter corresponding to Wednesday, the 24th Novemba-, A.D. 1288, 
if the year is taken as current. The earliest date of the next ruler Hammiradeva 
is V.S. 1346 Bhadrapada mdi 12 Ravi Pmhya-nahha^a as found m his Charkhaii 
Plates which corresponds to 14th August, A.D. 1289, Sunday, taking the month 
as Purriimdnta. This would show that Bhojavarman was not a usurper as 
Hiralal would take him to be but that he had only a short reign of 3 or 4 years. 
His relationship with Hammiravarman is not known from any records. Possibly 
he was a younger brother of Viravarman and reigned only during the minority 
of Hammiravarman. That is probably the reason why his name has been omitted 
m the Charkhari Plates of the latter ruler. 

While at Ajaigarh, I paid a hasty visit to the Kalanjar Fort and copied a few 
inscriptions there. Of these I shall discuss only one which has not been noticed 
before. This inscription is found on a stone built into the wall in the sanctum 
of the Nilakantha temple. It consists of 20 lines of writing and records the 
construction by one Vasudeva of two Ma/^pas dedicated to Makantha. The 
date of the record is given in 1. 16 as Samvat 1147 Magha-mdse su{iu)Mchpa1esJie 
sa[ptcmydm*] [Reoatl-naksJiatf^. The name of the titki is destroyed but the 
letter sa indicates that probably the seventh tithi was intended. The name of 
the day of the week is omitted but the mention of the mhliatra enables us to 
verily the date which, if the year is taken as current, would correspond to Thurs- 
day, 10th January, A.D. 1090, when the ncdcshatra was Revati. In 1.7 mention 
is made of i^Tig Kirttivarman apparently to whose time the inscription has to be 
referred. The only date of Kirttivarman so far known was V.S. 1154 found in the 
Deogarh inscription. The present record therefore takes his rule back by seven 
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years. If tlie reference found in the PrahodJiachmirddaya and in certain Ohan- 
della inscriptions that Karttivarman defeated the Kalachuii king B^ina {drca 
1042-1070 A.D.) is correct — ^and there is no reason why we should doubt that in 
the struggle between the Kalachuris and the Chandellas, Kurttivarman might 
have been occasionally successful — ^it must be assumed that this Chandel ruler 
enjoyed a long reign of more than thirty years. 

On my way to Ajaigarh I stopped for a day at Panna. There in the old part 
of the townj I found an inscription engraved below a group of images carved on 
a block of stone now lying near the waterfall. The inscription indicates that this 
stone undoubtedly belonged originally to the fort at Ajaigarh. It records that 
the images were caused to be made by Suhadadeva, the son of Ashau and the 
grandson of Va4e bom in the Vastavya Kayastha family and belonging to Jaya- 
pura in (?) Kalaihjara. On the left side is found in smaller characters also the 
rifl.Tnp of his wife DevaUadevi. We are already familiar with all these names 
from the inscriptions at Ajaigarh Port mentioned above. The date found in this 
record is 8am. 1366 Srdvam suM 10 Gnrau (=ThiiTsday, 17th July, A,D. 1309) 
which shows that this group of images was installed by him nearly 22 years later 
than the one found at Ajaigarh Fort. 

Of the inscriptions I copied at Chhatarpur I shall mention only two which 
are now lying in the compound of the Dewan’s house. One of them inscribed on 
the pedestal of an image of iSantinatha, is dated Samvat 1203 Pha audi 9 8mm 
>(=Monday, 10th February, A.D. 1147) in the reign of MADAiTAVinMADfivi,. 
The other is a late inscription bearing the date 8amvai 1772 Sake 1637 AsMdka 
guM 8 Sd)m (=Monday, the 27th June, A.D. 1716) and mentions the Bundel chief 
Saja Chhatrasala and his son Hiradasahi ((EQrde Shah). 

Among the inscriptions copied in the Allahabad Municipal Museum there are 
two early records. Both are dated the fifth day of the third fortnight of the 
Eainy Season in the 87th year of an uncertain era and belonging to the time of 
the MaMraja Bhadeamaoha. One of them records the gift of seats {dsam- 
^as) near a tank by the brothers the Madgalapu^gas (Maudgaliputras) 
Sanikaya and Shandhaki (?) who were the sons of one Sapara. The other also 
records the gift of a seat by the same brothers in honour of the Bhagavat. An- 
other inscription of the same ruler is aheady published which is dated a year 
later, i.e., the year 88 and where the donors are apparently the same. There is 
also a record of one Maha/raja Sivamagha who certainly belonged to the aamA 
family but as the date m his inscription is lost, it is difficult to say whether he 
preceded or succeeded Bhadiamagha. Very little is known about these rulers 
from any other source. Mr. Jayaswal is, I think, correct in identifying them 
with the Meghas mentioned in the Puranas. Eai Bahadur D. E. Sahni, who has 
edited the two last mentioned inscriptions, opines that the date refers to the 
Gupta era. 'The characters in these inscriptions seem to be of the Gupta period 
but some of the letters show definitely earlier forms. The language is also not 
j)ure Sanskrit as one would expect in the inscriptions of the fidth century but 
has Prakrit forms like pUrehi, bhrdtrehi, etc. Moreov«r, it is doubtful if during 
this period the practice of dating in season, fortnight and day was still continued. 
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The only other iuacription where such dating is found is the Bodh-Gaya inscrip- 
tion of the MaJmfya Trikamala of the year 61 hut it has been doubted already 
by Professor Bbandarkar if the year has to be referred to the Gupta or the Kala- 
churi era. In the Puranas also the Megha rulers are mentioned before the Guptas. 
Taking all these points into consideration I think that this group of inscadptions 
should be placed a little earlier than the 6th century A.D. If the surmise is 
correct then Sivamagha of the above-mentioned inscription may be identical with 
•the Maharaja Gautameputra Sivame(ma ?)gha of the Bhita clay seal. There is in 
the same Museum a fragmentary inscription in Brahmi engraved on a broken 
stone which reads : 

1. i?djna(jn6) Gotiputasa Varwf^Urasa puima rajna(yhd) [Kamyic4ar 
puiasa 

2 putem 

As the second line ends with putena it is clear that the nriginal inscription must have 
consisted of more ■than two lines, the name of the donor being mentioned in 'the 
third. Nothing is known of King Vabdhamtra from any other inscription or coin. 
But we may not be far wrong in ascribing this record to one of the Mitra rulers 
■ of KSsala, though its provenance is not known. Of the later inscriptions in the 
Museum mention may be made of five. Of these two are engraved on a piece of 
stone each looking like a fragment of a door lintd. The characters of these records 
are of the 11th or 12th century A.D. One of them is dated Samvat 1133 and 
contains the name McJmamcmiadUpati Dii8}aasS[dkya*'i] ^ri-Menaldya (?) of Sri- 
dharabhCga. The name of Bhattaraha Labada is also found towards the right 
end. The other mentions the Ma]majddihi{dMyaja Parani^]iaia{Ua)raka Sri- 
Rana[de]va, the lord of B3iana&taka-vgsa(-wMhttya ?). There is a date at the 
end which is not clear but has possibly to be read as Sam. 1[2]54. The next 

inscription is found on a red •sandstone pillar now preserved in the compound 

of the Museum. It consists of 14 lines of writing of which the last five are badly 
worn off. It is of the time of JayaAtaohaSdradbva who is to be identi- 

fied with the Gaha^avala ruler Jayaehchandra. Ibe date is Samvat 1246 and 
the epithets borne by the king are the same as are found in his Meohar 
'Stone inscription of the same year. The lower portion of the inscription 
being badly damaged, the purpose for which the inscription was incised 

cannot be ascertained. On the other side of the same pillar is found a Persian 
inscription which seems to have beon engraved by erasing an earlier inscription 
, only a few letters of which are still visible. The fourth inscription is found on a 
broken slab of stone which is stated to have been brought from Unchhera in 
the Nagod State, 0. I. The beginning of the inscription is lost. Only 22 lines 
of it are now preserved. It is written partly in verse and partly in prose. The 
prose portion records the building and consecration of the temple of VindhyeA 
vara (Siva) by Sri-Uddalladevi, the chief queen {paftarSjntj of Sriman-Mahaman- 
rdadSva who seems to have been a Sammta of Sri-Ad akkamalla who is described 
as ‘ the sun in expanding the lotus (in the shape) of the illustrious GahadavaJa 
family ’. The donatrix was the daughter of the MaJmamcmia-B^a Sri Bharaha- 
,deva of the Eashfrakula (Bashtrakuta) family of Kanauj. The consecration was 
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performed on Thursday, the Damanaka-cAaiMrdaiJ of the Vikrama Samvat 1294. 
As this l^hi falls in the bright half of Chaitra, the date would correspond to 
Thursday, the 12th March, A.D. 1237. The praSasH was composed by the Pav4'i^'a 
SukMkara. There are five verses at the beginning of the extant portion of which 
the first seems to refer to some ruler whose name is lost. The second verse 
eulo^es the Sammta Lakshmana and mentions a Ra^ha Dharmadeva who 
appears to be the maternal uncle of the former. What relationship this Laksh- 
mana had with Uddalladevi or Mahamanda is not at aU cleat from what remains 
of the inscription. The next three verses describe the temple of VindhyeSvara 
and its construction apparently at the instance of Uddalladevi and also speak 
of the composer of the praiasti. The fifth is an inscription on a aoifi-stone which 
is stated to have come from the Rewa State. It is dated Banwat 1417 samaye 
JyesUha mdi 13 Vnddhe {BudJie} in the reign of the MaJmdyadhvraja Sri-VAUA- 
LADEVA. This ruler is undoubtedly identical with the Vaghela chief Vallaradeva, 
the son of Yalanadeva mentioned in the VwabhMidayaMvya. It is thus 
the first dated inscription found to contain the name of this chief. Taking 
the month to be Pun^manta the date regularly corresponds to Wednesday, the 
13th May, A.D. 1360. 

Of the inscriptions copied in the Nagpur Museum I shall notice only one. 
It is a single copper-plate of the time of the Rdnaka TSlugideva of Valauda. 
Hiralal, who has already noticed this inscription, read the date as Saka 1181 
and also remarked that the name of the ruler is susceptible of being read as 
Jaitugideva. On examination I found that the name could on no account be 
read as Jaitugideva and that the date has to be read as Sake Samvat 1151 var^ 
V aisaga-vadi 14 Gurau which would correspond to Thursday, the 4th May, A.D. 
1228, if the year is taken as current. The record registers the sale of the village 
of Manijarl for twenty pieces of gold (? hhamgam) to one Deu. Rdyaka Sigha- 
(Siiiiha)deva was the pradhana at the time. The SiUradJma was Bharasirhgha 
and the writer the Pamdita Talhaka. 

Earlier in the "winter of this year, I visited Yerragudi and Hampi accom- 
panied by the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy. At Terraguji. I 
examined the rock edicts of AsOka which were discovered a few years ago and 
verified the transcripts which I had already prepared from impressions by re- 
ferring to the original rocks. These edicts are expected to be published by me 
in the Epigraphia Indica shortly. At Hampi we copied five new iuscriptiona 
and the Superintendent, Southern Circle, also sent me estampages of four other 
inscriptions from the same place. All these were examined by Mr. N. L, Eao 
of this office. The earhest inscription from Hampi is a record in 
verse and mentions three Jaina teachers : Gflllacharya, his disciple Gunachandra 
and his disciple Indranandi whose feet were worshipped by kings. Some 

verses are devoted to the praise of a female disciple whose nftTnft jg lost. 
Though the date is not preserved, the record may be assigned on palaeo- 
graphical grounds to the 11th century A.D. and thus would be the earliest 
found at Hampi, being about a century older than the Durga temple epigraph of 
Saka 1121 (=A.D. 1199). 
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The next earliest record belongs to the reign of the Vijayanagara THng 
BUKKA I and is dated Saka 1288 (=A.D. 1366). It registers the gift of a 
flower garden to the temple of Viriipaksha at Hampe by the Mahoprodtoa 
Basave-Dan^anayaka. Bukka is stated to have been ruling the kingdom from 
the city of Hastinavati (modem Anegondi). It may be noted that up to the 
time of this inscription he had not assumed any titles indicative of paramountcy, 
such as Mdhard^adhvrSda. Another inscription on the pedestal of a broken 
Jaina image Ijdng in the open-air Museum near the Lotus Mahal records that on 
Monday, the first tiihi of the dark fortnight of Fhalgunga in the year Bhava, 
Imma^-Bukka-Mantri^vara, the dear son of Baichaya-Dandanatha, and the 
'disciple of Dharmabhiisana-Bhattaraka constructed at KandanavrSlu (modern 
Kumool) a chaitya and installed in it the image of Kumthu-Tirtbamkara. 
We know that Imgapa, another son of Baicha, built a cJutUya for the same 
Tirthariikara at Vijayanagara in the Saka year 1307 (=A.D. 1385), when his 
father was a minister of Harihara II. So the cyclic year Bhava cited in the 
inscription under review may be Saka 1316 iu which year the given details 
would regularly correspond to A.D. 1395 March 8 Monday. In the Hanuman 
temple near the old gate are engraved two inscriptions one on each side of 
the entrance, above two sculptured human figures. One of them is very 
iateresting as it states that the figure above which it is incised is that of 
king Maliikarjuna, son of Prahuda(Praudha)-Devendraraya. This is the first 
known sculptural representation, bearing a labd, of any of the kings of the 
Safigama dynasty of Vijayanagara. The other states that the temple was con- 
structed by Serangu (Sriranga), the diaw-bearer of the king Mallikarjuna. 
Evidently the sculpture underneath this inscription represents Sriranga referred 
to in it. As the known dates of Mallikarjuna range from A.D. 1447 to 1465 
the construction of this temple must be placed during this period. 

Two Tamil inscriptions on hero-stones were copied by Mr. N. L. Rao during 
the year at the village of Melur, at a distance of about 15 miles from Ootacamund. 
One of them is in characters of about the 17th or 18th century and is dated in the 
•cyclic year Bahudhanya. It mentions two Gavundas who probably killed a 
tiger which is represented on the stone as being pierced with a dagger. The 
other, which is also engraved on a stone bearing a sculpture similar to the above, 
is very much damaged but is interesting as the alphabet used in it may be assigned 
to about the 13th century. Nothing can be said definitely about the person 
who set up this hero-stone but as the script and the language are Tamil it could 
not have belonged to either the Todas or the Badagas, the two well-known 
tribes on these hills. Even if the Badagas had already settled in these parts 
one would expect them to use a dialect of Kanarese as they do even at the 
present day. 

Information about a few new inscriptions was received in this oflS.ce through 
the Director General of Archaeology in India and also the Arohseological OflScers 
in some of the Indian States. Of these two inscriptions jBrom Idar State, tenta- 
tive transcripts of which were received by me through the Director General of 
Jjchaeology, deserve mention. The Director of Public Instraction and Arohmology 
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of the State later on sent me impressions of these records which enabled me' 
to verify the reading of the text. One of them in four lines is found in. the Vaid- 
yanatha Temple at Vadali. It records the building of a in the Vaidya- 

natha Temple by one Sahanapala who is described as a Prc0Jmm) in the third 
line. He was the son of Haiipala of the Varada family and formerly the 
doorkeeper {dvastha) of DHAJEtivAESHA, the Paramara ruler of Abu and the’ 
grandson of Narapala. The date of the record is Scmoat 1264 varslie Ghaiira 


hidi 13 (hirau corresponding to Thursday, the 19th April, A.D. 1207, if the month 
is taken as It appears from the inscription that Sahanapala 

succeeded his father as the Pra^QtaHn of Dharavarsha who, we know, had a long, 
rule of over 66 years. The record was composed by the Pw^^/Ua, Asadhara and 
seems to have been engraved by one Jalaka. The second is a fairly long record 
in twelve lines which is at present preserved in the Ramji Temple at Bhavanath 
Mahadeo in the same State. It belongs to the time of Karnadava of the Chau- 
lukya-Vaghgla family of whom the following genealogy is given : In the Chau- 
Inkya family Anhka who ruled in Sui&shtra ; his son Lavanaprasada ; his son 
V!ra(dhavala) who fought ■with Mushara (? Muhanunad Mu’izzu-d-din, Suljjan 
of Delhi) ; his son Pratapamalla ; his younger brother Viivala who defeated the 
lord of Dhaia in battle, broke ’ the city of Dhaia and placing Arjuna, the only 
son of his elder brother, in charge of the kingdom went to heaven ; his son Sri- 
Bama ; his younger brother Sarhgadeva who defeated one GSga whose identity 
is not certain; Eama’s son Kabna. This inscription is important as it throws 
fresh light on the Vaghela genealogy and also enables us to correct certain errors 
which have hitherto passed unnoticed. It is stated in the Bombay Gazetteer 
that Pratapamalla was the younger brother of Visala while our inscription clearly 
states that Viivala was the younger brother {amjanma) of Pratapamalla. This 
relationship is also known from the Ciutra jffoiasti of the reign of Sarhgadeva 
(Epigraplm Indica, Vol. I, pp. 280fE.). While editing this inscription Buhler- 
niBtook the compound Pratdpamdl-avarajah an epithet given to Visvamalla 
(Visala) in verse 8, as Bahuvrihi and thus thought that Pratapamalla was the 
younger brother of Visala. In fact the compound in this case is only Tatpurusha 
(Proifl^»naiias 2 /=amrq;oJ) showing that Visala was the younger brother of Pra- 
tapamalla. Neither the Cintra praiasti nor the present inscription, however, 
mentions Pratapa as a ruling king. On the basis of this, I doubt if the story that 
the Munster VastupaJa secured the succession of Pratapa by force can be regarded 
as authentic. Probably Pratapa never reigned having died in the lifetime of 
to father. Another information that we get from the present record is that 
^juna had two som the elder of whom was Kama and the younger Sarngadeva. 
The Cintra praiasU does not make any mention of Rama. Probably he also' 
died young and had no oppo^nity of reigning. The date of the insciiption is 
given at the end as: 1354 va/rshe Sobkana- 

nama-samatsare dakshitwyam-gate mrye Kmika-sudi Ramu and remilarlv 
corresponds to Sunday, the 27th October, A.D. 1297. The object of the 
18 to leeo^ the construction of a temple of the sun at (?) Bhrigukunda and also- 
of a temple of Mufijalasvamin called after his father’s name, by one Vaijalladeva. 
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details of whose genealogy are given in verses 16-24. The name of the composer 
of the eulogy is not clear while that of the engraver is Nayaka. 

Mention may here he made also of the photographs of five inscriptions which 
were received from the authorities at Azerbaijan through the Director Greneral 
of Archaeology in India. They are all from the so-called Fire Temple at Baku 
and four of them are found engraved on stone slabs fixed either above or near 
the doorway of a series of cells. The script of two is Gurmukhi and of the re- 
maming three Nagari. The language of all the five is Hindi mixed with Sanskrit. 
All the inscriptions are of a very late date but they have an interest of their own, 
having been found at a place so far from India. The two Gurmukhi inscriptions 
are undated. One of them starts with the opening formula of the Jap^saMb^ 
the daily prayer of the Sikhs and records a certain construction apparently of the 
cell near which it is found, in the holy place called Jvalaji, by one Karatarama, 
the disciple of Melarama who was the disciple of Mbd Tagadasa of Bamga, a 
well-known town in the Jullundur district in the Punjab. The other quotes the 
two opening verses of the same prayer and records the construction of the cell 

by a person whose name can only be partly read as rasaha, the disciple 

of 2)dba Bamkesaha who was the disciple of laba Jadusaha. Of the three inscrip- 
tions in Nagari the earliest is dated Samvat 1770 and seems to record that the 
work of construction of the cell lasted from the 5th day of the dark half to the 
8th day of the bright half of Vaisakha of that year. The next is dated 
1840, the second day of Chaitra and records the construction of a cave {i.e., a 
cell) on the Himachak by an ascetic Vadanagiri (?) in honour of Jvalaji. The 
term Saka here has apparently been used in the general sense of ' year ’ and the 
date has therefore to be referred to the Vikrama year as is the case in all the other 
dated records from this site. The fifth inscription is said to be a double oblong 
tablet fixed high over the archway on the eastward front of a square structure 
in the middle. It is dated the 9th day of the dark half of Pausha, Samvat 1873 
and records that the structure was constructed in honour of Jvalaji by Budhadeva 
of Majagama {grama ?) then residing at Kurukshetra. The name of one Lala 
"Virasukha is also mentioned towards the end. A. V. Williams Jackson in his 
book of travels entitled ‘ From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam ’ 
devotes a chapter to the Fire Temple at Baku and notices altogether eighteen 
inscriptions. It is seen from his account that all the inscriptions connected with 
the cells in the precincts belong to the 18th century, while those in the square 
tower are of the 19th century. It is therefore clear that the cells were built 
by different donors in the 18th century and that the square tower is a later structure 
being built in the 19th century. All the inscriptions found there also show that 
the site was decidedly a place of Hindu worship and there is no foundation for the 
theory that it was originally a Fire Temple belonging to the Parsis. No refer- 
©ace to this tirffia is found in any of the MaMtmyas. The earliest reference by 
a European traveller is found in the accounts of the travel of Joan Hanway who 
visited Baku in 1747. We also learn from the same source that there was a 
large Indian population at Baku early in the 18th century. It is therefore 
likely that towards the end of the 17th or the commencement of the 18th century, 
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the Hindu community at Baku, most of whose membeis hailed from North India 
and were thus well informed about the famous Jvalamukhi-^JriAa near Kangra, 
found here the natural flame coming out of the earth and made it into an object 
of worship. The cells in the precincts donated by visitors apparently served 
as rest houses for pilgrims and holy men visiting this tlrOwL when the fame of the 
place spread as a second Jvalamukhi. 

The Superintendent of Archaeology, Bhopal, sent me an estampage of an in- 
scription in the Raisen Fort. The record is dated Monday, the 8th day of the 
dark half of Magha, Samvat 1682 (=Monday, the 6th February, A.D. 1526). 
The purpose for which it was set up is not clear but it mentions the names of the 
Maharaja Salahadadu and Bhumapatisaha who are evidently identical with 
Salahadi, the chief of Raisen, and his son Bhupat Shah. When I visited the 
fort later in the year, I copied three other inscriptions. The earliest of them is 
found built into the outer wall of an old temple. It is dated Samvat 154[7], 
Saka 1413, the 13th day of the bright half of Magha, Pushya nakshcctra, Sunday 
(=23rd January, A.D. 1491). The name of the ruler is partly lost but we know 
that at this period the Raisen Fort was under Ghiyas-ud-^ Khaiji of Malwa. 
Another inscription is found on a slab of stone in the Nizamat Gate which is dated 
Saturday, the 9th day of the bright half of Bhadra, Saihvat 1699 (=19th August, 
A.D. 1542) and mentions the names of the MtMrajadhwaja Pratapasahideva, 
and the MaMrdjakumaras Puranamalladeva and Chamdrabhanadeva, The 
third inscription is found below the one just mentioned and seems to contain the 
same date and also the name of Pratapasahi, identical with Partab Shah who 
held the Raisen Fort as the deputy of Puran Mai the infant son of Bhopat Shah. 

Impressions of three Telugu inscriptions from Memorial tablets were received 
from the Director of Archseology, Hyderabad. Two of these seem to mention 
a chief named Oddaraja or Oddamaraja and the third which is mutilated, describes 
the military achievement of a hero and mentions the places Oreuru, Bh6gavT6lu 
and Kanduru. Of these Oreuru is possibly identical with the ancient capital 
of the Choias. 

With regard to the collection in South Indian Epigraphy, the 

Superintendent for Epigraphy reports that during the year under review 

193 villages in the Madras Presidency were visited and 338 inscriptions copied. 
In the Bombay Karnatak 75 villages were surveyed where impressions of 132 

inscriptions were taken. Fourteen copper-plate grants were also examined and 

97 photographs of historical and sculptural interest were prepared. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the interesting unpublished inscriptions as supplied by this 
officer. 

"Of the Copper-plate Charters, a grant dated in the 358th year of 
the Gahga era belongs to King Anantavarman, son of Devendravarman and 
registers gift of a village to a certain Vithu-Bhata (Vishnu-Bhatta), son of 
Harichandra of the Kundilya(Kaundinya)-^o^ra. As there was no king nan^Ad 
Anantavarman ruling at the time of this record which would correspond to 
A.D. 862, we may assume the king to be a younger brother of Safyavannan of 
the Chicacole plates. A set of five copper-plates now deposited in the 
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Madras Museum was examined dunng the year and was found to contain three 
documents of different periods. The first of these has already been noticed by 
Kielhom though very briefly. It is attributable palseographically to about the 
9th century A.D. and is stated to have been issued in the reign of a ChSja Adhiraja 
SiWKANTHA-CHo^iA-MAHAEAJA whose genealogy it traces from Brahma, Marichi, 
Kasyapa, etc., until it comes to the quasi-historical Iring Karikala who was famous 
as the builder of the embankments to the river EAveri. Then a number of kinga 
VM!., Sundarananda, Navarama, Ereyamma, Vijayakama, Vlrarjuna, Agrampidugu, 
KOkiU, Mahendravarman, EjiamjOla, NripakSma and Divakara are enumerated, before 
it comes to Srikantha-ChSla, the donor. As Sundarananda figures as a brother 
of Dhananjayavarman, an ancestor of Punyakumaxa iu his Malepadn grant 
{Ejnigrapkia Indica, Vol. XI, p. 337), it is possible that Srikantha of the present 
record belonged to the early line of the Telugu-Chola kings, who held sway 
over part of the modern Cuddapah and adjoiniig districts. This grant registers 
the gift of the village Mandara to a certain Bsla^akti-Grum for providing worship 
to god Prefi[4vara. The second record engraved in continuation of the foregoing 
is in Telugu characters of the 10th century A.D. and registers a gift of the income 
from the villages of Mandara, InumbrOlu and PAka by BALiiYACHOLA-MASAEiJA 
to god [Sv6]te6vara-Bhatara, while the third refers to a grant by Vaidumba- 
Maearaja, of the village Katichqravu situated in Eadapa-12, to god ITribta 
[or Tri ?]-L5ke4vara on the occasion of the Dakshmayana-Sankranti in the Saka 
year [89]3. A copper-plate grant from Dharw5,r purporting to bdong to Tira- 
Nonamba-Chakravarti is stated to have been issued by him from his capital 
Kalyanapuri in Saka 327. It is engraved in a crude variety of Nagaii script 
which can at best be attributed to the 11th or 12th century A.D. This Vira- 
Nonamba bears a number of Western Chalukya binidas and was presumably a 
Chsiukya feudatory. We know of one Vira-Nolamba, who was the son of 
Wra-Somesvara and who was ruling about A.D. 1046 over some outlying pro- 
vinces of the Chalukyan empire. If the Yira-Nolamba of our record is identical 
with this Chalukyan subordinate, then the cyclic year Parabhava quoted in the 
record, must correspond to Saka 928 and not Saka 327. The general appearance 
of the writing and the incorrect details of date mentioned therein lead one to 
question its genuineness. A Telugu grant which refers itself to the reign of 
Anantavaeman-ChopagaStga is dated in Saka 1040, and is similar in wording to 
his Vizagapatam plates issued in the same year {Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 166). It records the gift of a village to a certain UlagiyagondaperumaJ, 
presumably a Tamilian subordinate stated to be a dose relation of the king. A photo* 
graph of a coppcr-plate received from the Batavia Museum is dated in A.D. 1676, 
and registers an agreement made by the Tanjore Maratha king Ekoji-Ma h araja, 
who styles himself the agent and general of the Bijapur Sultan, entering into 
an alliance of mutual friendship with the Hon’ble Dutch East India Company and 
confirming certain trading and colonising rights that had been granted to them 
in the time of Chokkanatha-Nayaka of Madura in A.D. 1664 and Vijayaraghava- 
Nayaka in A.D. 1669. The Company was represented by two .Dutch officers who are 
named Sinau BikruvQvar and Sin.au Thomasu Vandero acting under the orders 
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of Sinau Amarala-Mali5raja (Admiral) Kikkoloppu von Gunju (Rijcklof van 
Goens), tke general of Malangara and the Governor of the Dutch possessions ia 
Ceylon, Coromandel, Silakkarai and Madurai coasts. 

“The earliest of the Stohe Eecobds copied during the year, is a short 
label inscription of two lines engraved in archaic Vattduttu characters of about the 
7th century A.D. on a pilaster of the rock-cut cave-temple at PillaiySrpatti in the 
Ramnad district, and giving the name, Ikkattiiruk-Konuru [Ain]jaft, probably 
of the individual who had the cave-temple excavated. This epigraph combined 
with the early nature of the sculptures carved in the cave would help us to 
assign the temple to about the aforesaid period. The PiUaiyarpatti excavation 
may be considered to be the earliest example of this type. A few early records 
copied from the Cuddapah district are attributable to the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. 
One from Indukur and another from Urutur in the Kamalapuram taluk register 
gifts of the pcmmsa-isas. made by the chief EEiGAL-DtraABAJA during the 
reign of CHdp.-MAHAEAJA. The latter was evidently one of the early 
Telugu-Ch6{a kings reigning in this tract. Next in point of time comes an 
epigraph of the Saka year 807 (A.D. 885) found at Pottipadu in the Jammala* 
madugu taluk, which records a gift made by DhavaIiBYARAsa who luis the 
characteristic birudas of the Bfina chiefs, namely SaJcah-jagat-tray-abhivandita, 
etc. This Bana chief comes to notice for the first time now. It is of interest to 
note that the Tulapuruska and the Hiranyagarbha gifts are herein mentioned 
among the merits that would accrue to the protectors of the charity. An epigraph 
on a hero-stone copied at ^rachSjapuram in the TirukkoUur taluk of the South 
Arcot Tachchai (Tanjai) district, which is dated in the 3rd year of Konda 
Pabakesabivabman is engraved in Tamil characters of a peculiar box-headed variety, 
and is to be attributed to Vijayalaya, the founder of the Tanjore line of Chojas. 
It records the death in a cattle-raid of a warrior named Aniyan of Attiyur in 
Karpun4i-nfi<Ju, while defending the cattle against an unspecified invader. An 
effigy of this warrior armed with a bow and an arrow is sculptured on this slab. 
An epigraph from PSlagiri in the Ramalapuram taluk, Cuddapah district, is 
dated in Saka 978 (A.D. 1057) in the time of the Vaidumba chief Bhima- 
Mahabaja who is mentioned as the son of a Sri-Maduka-Maharaja. A grant 
of land had been made to the temple of Samarthesvara by king Chalakkenallata 
Akalavarsha Kannaradeva {i.e., Krishna III), while Vaidumba-Maharaja was 
ruling in this region. The slab bearing this older record having broken, it is 
stated, a renewal of the gift was made during the regime of Bhimaraja who also 
renovated the temple. Incidentally we learn from this record that the Vaidum- 
bas claimed to have belonged to the SOma-kula, i.e., Lunar race. From the 
inscriptions of Sadaiya-Maran (Rajasiihha ’ III) copied from Ukkirankottai, 
a village 18 miles to the north of Tinnevelly, it is learnt that the place was called 
Karavandapura and was situated in Ka|akku^i-na4u. As there is a village 
called Kalakku^ in that region, the suggestion made in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. VIII, that Karavandapura alias Kalakku^ may be identified with Kalftkifnil 
in the south, in the Nagguneri taluk, requires modification, and the place has to be 
identified with Tlkkirafikottai. Karavandapura is stated to have had a fort 
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surrounding it in those times. In the east and west gopuras of the Nataraja 
Temple at Chidambaram small niches containing mutilated images of deities 
such as India, Agm, etc., were found with their names engraved below them 
on their pedestals in characters of about the 13th century A.D. This practice 
of engraving labels below images was not so common in South TndiflTi temples 
as m those of the Ho^ala period in Mysore, where the names not only of the 
deities but also of the sculptors thereof were oftentimes given. Two records 
from Tiruppattur (Eamnad district) of the Pandya iringa SrivaiiLabha and Ku- 
LA^EKHARA throw some light on the social conditions in the 13th century. In 
one of them it is stated that Patagatrayan, son of KaraiyurMlar of Tiruppattur, 
and his brothera and nephews were implicated in the murder of some Brahmans, 
and that, as a punishment, their lands were confiscated and sold to the temple 
by the Mulc^pamhad of the village. 

“Among the new epigraphs copied in the Bombay-Karnatak during the 
year, comes a record from Hirebidii (Ranibennur taluk) in characters of the 
7th century A.D. It belongs to the reign of king SatyaSeaya, who is probably 
identical with the Western Cha|ukya king Pulakeiin 11. Of the Rashtiraknta 
kings represented in this year’s collection Bhoeapparasa (Dhruva I) is the 
earliest, and his subordinate Maraskika-Arasa is mmitioned in an inscription 
from Sidenur as governing the Banavasi-nad-u. A record of Subhatunga from 
Hirebidri dated in Saka 800 is of interest as fumishiug the earliest date known 
so far for this king. In and near Kallkeii in the Hangal taluk of the Dharwar 
district are found a number of hero-stones recording the death of heroes who 
fell fighting in cattle-raids. They all belong to the last days of the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyani or to the period of the rise of the Yadava, Kalachurya 
and Hoysala dynasties in Karnataka. One of them records that in a raid at 
Kalukere by Tailahadeva of Devahgeri Gkahdankardma Madisetti met his death 
in the 3rd year of Vira-SomeSvara IV. Another states that Sanka, a servant 
of the same Madisetti, fell during the storming of the fort of Kundugola (the 
modem Kundgol). Madisetti figures as a subordinate of Vica-SSme^vara IV in 
other recrods but in the present inscription he is described as ruling from his 
capital at Kaluk^e. It is not certain whether the name of his overlord was 
omitted in the present records or taking advantage of the weakened state of the 
Chalukya rulers of Kalyani, petty chieftains who were or^inally their subordi- 
nates gradually asumed independence.” 

Publications. 

The Epigraphia Indim. 

Five parts of the EpgrapJiia iTdica, viz., part vii of Vol. XXI and parts ii 
to V of Volume XXII, were passed for final printing and issue during the year. 
Of these, part vii of Volume XXT consists of a portion of the Xisf of Inscriptions 
of Nothmi India and some pages of Index to the List which is continued in part 
V of the next volmne. Twenty-three complete articles have appeared in the four 
parts of Vol. XXIL Some of the inscriptions published in these parts have 
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already been noticed in last year’s report. Of the others mention may be made 
of two copper-plate grants of the Gujarat branch of the Rashtrakutas, one 
belonging to the time of Kawtra Suvirnavarsha and the other of 
Dhruva II, which have been edited in part ii by Drs. Bhattacharyya and 
Altekar respectively. The former, which is dated Saka 746, is the latest known 
record of KarkkarSja. It registers the grant of the village Brahmanapallika 
in the Mahishaka-wsAa^rt, which comprised forty-two villages, to the Brahman 
Nagakumara, son of Bhatta Damddara, and belonging to the Kaundinya-^d^m 
and the Vajasaneya-^dHo (of the White Yajurveda). The grant of Dhruva II 
is dated Saka 806 which extends his reign by seven years, the latest date blown 
for him hitherto being Saka 799. This is also interesting as it records the grant 
of a village to the Buddhist wliara of Kampilya. The village granted was Dhada- 
yasaha and the gift was made while the king was camping at Sri-Khe^(te)ka 
(modern Kaira). In his introduction to the article on this grant Prof. Altelcar 
discusses the relationship between Dhruva II and his successor Krishna II and 
arrives at the conclusion that Kpishna was the eldest son of Dhruva IT. He 
argues that as Kakkaraja, a hitherto unknown son of Dhruva, appears as the 
Dutdka and is not designated as a Yuvaraja, he must have had an elder brother 
who was probably the same as Kfishna Akalavarsha, But it may be pointed 
out that nowhere is it stated that Dhruva II had two sons and it is not impossible 
that Karka was not appointed Yuvaraja by the time the grant was issued. Prof. 
Bhandarkar has edited a grant of SiLA-MAHADEVi, the queen of the Rashtra- 
kuta king Dhruva. This queen who was not known hitherto, is described 
as the princess of the illustrious Vittarasa whom the Professor has identified with 
the Eastern Chalukya bng Vishnuvardhana IV (A.D. 764-799). The inscription 
registers the grant of the village KClSpadra situated in the district of Nandi- 
puradvari to two Brahmans Marachcha and Durgaditya. The date of the record 
is Saka 708, amavdsya of Asvayuja (Asvina), solar eclipse, which regularly corres- 
ponds to Wednesday, 27th September, A.D. 786. A noteworthy feature of this 
document is that the queen grants the village and issues the charter without any 
formal sanction or approval by the king. This would show, according to the 
editor, that both husband and wife had in ancient times, an equal share even 
in the administration of a Idngdom. After citing the instances of RSma and 
Yudhishthira from the great Epics, who were crowned sovereigns along with 
their consorts. Prof. Bhandarkar gives three instances from inscriptions in support 
of his statement. The Kadamba queen Lachchaladevi (Saka 977) was ruling 
the kingdom along with her husband. Vijaya-Mahaderi, the wife of the Early 
Chalukya prince ChandrEditya, issued two copper-plate grants independently of 
her husband. Gautamiputra-Satakarni of the Satavahana dynasty, in one of 
his Nasik inscriptions, issues an order conjointly with his wife, to an officer at 
GCvardhana. This part also contains an article by the late Mr. R. D. Banerji 
on the Bayana inscription of Chitralbkha. It informs us that the terri- 
tories of the queen who was a princess of the Surasena family and the wife of a 
certain Mangalaraja, probabli^ of the Kachchhapaghata family, were included 
in the empire of the AiaMraw^imja f^Rf-MAHiPALA. As no sovereign of 
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the name of Mahlpila ia known to have been reigning at the time of the record 
which is dated Vikrama year 1012 (=A.D. 966), Banerji is of opinion that he 
might be a second prince of this name belonging to the Guijjara-PralihSra dynasiy 
and places him between DSvapoladeva of the SyadSni record (V. S. 1005) 
Vijayapaladeva mentioned in the Bajaur inscription of Mathanadeva. The 
plates of Maha-BhavaguptarIjadSva of the Lunar family edited by Pandit 
L. P. Pandeya are important as the seal bears the device of a bull instead 
of the figure of QwjO-LaJsighmt usually found on the seal of the Somavamfi kings. 
As no personal name such as Janamejaya and Bhimaratha home by the two 
known MahEbhavaguptas of the family is found in the record, it is not certain 
whether the king to whose reign the record under review refers itself is to be 
identified with either of the two just mentioned or he is a different ruler of the 
family, hfr. K. V. S. Aiyer’s article on the DrakshSrama inscription of Ktjlo- 
TTUNGA I describes the victory gained in E^alihga by one of the king’s chief 
officers named Vanduvaraja, who is also called Pallavavaraja and Tiruvaranga. 
The account of the Ealihga war as recorded in this inscription agrees very well 
with that of the Tamil work Kal/i^aMupp<miif,i composed in the reign of Kul6- 
ttufiga T. Mr. Aiyer has identified Devendravarman, who ia stated in the inscrip- 
tion to have been destroyed in battle by Vanduvariija, with Devendravarman 
Bsjar&ja I, the father of Anantavarman Gh6daganga and conseijuently he 
places the date of the Kalihga war mentioned in the inscription before A.D. 1078, 
the last year of Devendravarman’s reign. This record which is dated in the 
33rd year of Kulottunga’s reign (A.D. 1103), mentions various gifts made by 
Vanduvaraja. The same scholar has edited in part iv the Uttaramallur inscrip- 
tion of Pakaittaka I. This epigraph which is dated in the 15th year of the 
king (A.D. 922) lays down the rules for selecting persons for testing the correct- 
ness (i.e., fineness) of gold current in the village. Among them were the 
representatives of the Madawdi, probably the locality where the privileged 
and wealthy classes lived, of the army and of the Sahkarappadi (probably the 
quarter of merchants). It should be noted that these persons chosen for testing 
gold were different from the Gold Committee [Po^Ydriyam) mentioned in other 
inscriptions and were not only subordinate to the Tank Committee unlike the 
members of the Pon-Vdfiyam but also received fixed emoluments for discharging 
their duties. In his article on the Tirodi plates of Pravarasena IE already noticed 
in the last year’s report, Prof. V. V. Mirashi has shown on the basis of the places 
mentioned in the inscription that the territory of the VikSltakas extended to the 
east as far as South EOsala, including the modern districts of BalaghSt, BhandSra 
and Chanda which must have formed part of ancient Vidarbha. 

The Sordh-Indian Inscriptions. 

Of the volumes of the South Indian iNSOBiPnoNS being edited by the 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, print order was given for Volume VIII of the 
series. Of the volume on inscriptiona from Bombay-Kamatak, 104 pages of the 
manuscript, 61 pages of the first and 54 pages of the second proof were sent to the 
press. Satisfactory progress was also made in preparing materials for the press 
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of the next volume of Tamil inscriptions. Nineteen villages were visited in this 
connection and the readings of 100 inscriptions which were either damaged or 
in an incomplete state were revised m situ. 

For the volume on Kanarese Inscriptions of the Madias Presidency entrusted 
to Dr. Shamasastri, the last instalment of the manuscript of the text was sent 
to the press. It has now been decided to issue this volume in three parts. The 
first part will contain inscriptions up to the end of the Yadava period for which 
the stitched proof is expected to be ordered shortly. The second part will consist 
of the text of the remaining inscriptions and the third of the Introduction and the 
Index. No further material for the volume on Telugu inscriptions was sent to 
the press as the proof of the manuscript sent last year has not yet been received. 

The Annual Report on Sou^ Indian Epigraphy for 1931-32 was also issued 
during the year. 

MisoELUAifEous Epigbaphioal Work done in Circles and Museums. 

No epigraphicaJ work is reported from the Eastern, Northern and 
Frontier Circles. The Superintendent, Western Ctrclb, copied 67 inscriptions 
of which 64 are known inscriptions in Brahmi characters which are to be 
included in the Corpus Inscriptionvm Indicarumt Vol. II, Pt. ii, and the 
remaining three are in Persian. 


Central Cvrde. 

The Superintendent, Central Circle, reports that seven small inscrip- 
tions were copied during the year, five from Nalanda and two from Rajgir. Of 
the Nalanda inscriptions three contain only the Buddhist creed, one inscribed on 
the back of a stone image of Buddha states that the statue was the gift of the 
Mahdydm monk Rahulasiriiha and the other is a broken clay sealing bearing an 
incomplete legend which may be read as Sarma-Hla-varga-jilta-]. The two in- 
scriptions from Rajgir are also only fragmentary votive records inscribed on the 
pedestal of two Jaina images. In one of these the name of the donor may be 
read as drya Jinaraati. 

The same officer has also sent me impressions of sixteen votive records ins- 
cribed either on the pedestals or on the backs of bronze images found at Nalanda 
during tlie years 1932 to 1934. They could not be noticed before as the images 
were not cleaned. They invariably contain the Buddhist creed and only in a 
few cases the name of the donor or donatrix of the statue as well, such as 
Prabhakara, PrabhakaraSila, Sri(Sri)kuka, the Buddhist monk Vimalakarajnana, 
Kamalakarabhanu, Asraka the wife of Sitharaka Dakhika (Dakshika of Sitharaka ?) 
and the wife of Himeka of -mvathika, whose name is lost except the first syllable 
Ra. 

An impression of a fragmentary Telugu inscription was also received from 
the Central Circle earlier in the year which was copied at Hatidara in Bastai 
State, C. P. The record mentions one Jagadekabhushana Maharaja, the lord 
of BhCgavatIpura and belonging to the Naga family, who is identical with the 
ruler mentioned in the inscription from Barsur and Potdnara in the same State, 
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both dated Saka 983. The date of the present record is, however, Saka 996 
which extend.s his rule by about thirteen years. 

Burma Circle. 

The Superintendent of the Burma Circlb reports the discovery of five 
new lithic inscriptions in Burma during the year. “ One of them,” says he, 
' was found lying near the Treasury vault of the office of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Tamethin, and was brought to the notice of the Superintendent by a Buddhist 
monk residing in the Thein-u Monastery of the Letha Talk at Yamethin, Its 
original site was near a Slmd (ordination hall) about three furlongs to the west 
of Kyauksa village in Zagyantoung village-tract, Pyawbw& Township, Yamethin 
district, and it is said to have been brought over from there some years ago 
by the then Deputy Commissioner of the Yamethin district, and placed in his 
office compoimd at Yamethin. The stone slab being exposed to the weather, 
the inscription, which was incised on one face only in Burmese, is very much- 
worn, most of the text has flaked off, and onlv a few stiU legible words remain. 
From what can be made out of these, the inscription records the dedication of 
cattle, slaves and land to some monument not now extant and the aspiration 
of the dedicator to Buddhahood. The date has also disappeared, but, on 
palseographical grounds, the record may be placed in the 12th-13th eentiuy A.D. 
This inscribed slab has now been deposited in a safe place in the premises of the 
residence of the Deputy Commissioner, Yamethin, at the instance of the Superin- 
tendent. 

“The other four inscribed stone slabs were foimd at a ruined pagoda 
in Myogale, a hamlet of Atet Sidi East village, about three miles to the 
south of Pegu Town. The circumstances which led to their discovery are as- 
follows : — ^Early in May 1935, lightning struck a Kokko tree (Albizzia Lebbek) 
and a large fissure in the wall of a pagoda close by resulted. Their curiosity 
being aroused, some of the villageTS did some excavation and came upon the 
slabs together with a few images of the Buddha in bronze and silver. The 
slabs were inscribed on one face only. The inscriptions on two of them are in 
Portuguese, that on another is bilingual — ^Latin and Armenian — ^and that on the 
remaining one is in three different languages : Armenian, Portuguese and Burmese. 
The two inscriptions in Portuguese are epitaphs. One commemorates the death 
of Wilham StringfeUow, legitimate son of Henry Stringfellow and of Anna Simoens, 
at the age of 8 years, in the month of November of the year 1742, and the other 
the death of Isabel Sonbrinha de Abreu, legitimate daughter of Francisco Son- 
brinho de Abreu. The last line of the latter epitaph which most probably 
contained the date has been defaced. The bilingual inscription is an epigraph 
commemorating in two different languages— Latin and Armenian— the construc- 
tion by Nicholas de Agualar and Margarite, his spouse, of a building in the Holy 
year of the Lord 1750 for the propagation of the Faith of the Regular Clerics of 
St. Paul. The last slab bearing a trilingual inscription is the tombstone of 
Peter (called ‘Petrose’ in Armenian and ‘Pedro’ in Portuguese) who died in 
the year 1749. The Armenian text tells us that he had been a heathen converted 
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to Christianity and died in the year 1749. The second part is m Portuguese 
and informs us that he was a native of the kingdom of Ava and died on the 
2nd May 1749. The last portion of the inscription which is in Burmese says 
that Maung Nyun, brother-in-law of Captain Nicholas, passed away in the 36th 
year of his age on the 4th day of the waxing moon of TawtkaUn 1111 (=15th 
August 1749). According to the date given in the Burmese inscription, Maung 
Nyun died 3 months and 13 days after the death of Peter. The problem is 
whether ‘ Maung Nyun ’ was the original native name of Peter before he became 
a Christian and the date in the Burmese text is an eixor, which is improbable, 
or whether another person is refeired to. The last is most probably the case, his 
epitaph having been, for reasons now long forgotten, incised in the blank space 
left near the bottom of Peter’s tombstone. 

“Besides the above stone inscriptions there were also found three short 
epigraphs. One was incised on the back of the pedestal of an image of the 
Buddha in bronze and the others on the obverse face of two terra-cotta votive 
tablets. As has been noticed elsewhere in this report, the legend on the Buddha 
image is in Burmese, in characters belonging to the 13th century A.D. and gives 
the name of the Buddha whom the image represents as well as the name of its 
maker; of the other two, found inscribed on terra-cotta votive tablets, one is 
in Pyu and the other in Sanskrit ; similar tablets have been found in previous 
yeai-s, and no explanation is necessary.” 

The Superintendent also reports that the work on Mon inscriptions entrusted 
to Dr. C. 0. Blagdeu of London issued from the press during the year. It 
contains six mediseval Mon ijiscriptions (Nos. XIll-XVlIl) and with their [lubli- 
cation Dr. Blagden’s contract with Government for editing the Mon inscriptions 
found in Burma comes to an end. U Mya the late Superintendent of the Burma 
Circle continued, while in office, to work on the earlier Pali iascriptious which 
have so far been discovered at Hmawza (Old Prome) and in the neighbouring 
localities and which he proposed to pubhsb in a subsequent volume of the Epi- 
graphia Bimumica, but the work could not be completed owing to his ill-health 
and has been held in abeyance since his subsequent retirement. 

Irdian Museum, GahuUa. 

The Superintendent, Archseological Section, Indian Museum, reports that ten 
sets of copper-plates were acquired for the Museum during the year. One of 
these, the Navagram grant of the Maharaja Hastin has already been published 
in the Epigraphia indica, Volume XXI, p. 126. The other nine inscriptions 
W'ill also be published in the Epigraphia Indica in due course. Therefore, only 
a short note on them is appended below for information. The first eight (A 
to H) of these nine along with two other sets are said to have been found deposited 
in an earthen pot which was dug up by a cultivator while ploughing a held in a 
village of the Bada-Khimedi estate in the Ganjam district of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

A. This grant consistiug of 3 plates is issued from Biv^tak-adkishthma by 
the P. M. P. Anantavahman who is stated to have 'acquired the entire 
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kingdom of Kalinga through the strength of liia arms’, ft records the gift of 
the village Svalpa-Velura in the Khalgukhanda-wsAaya to Bhatta Xana^rman 
belonging to Vachehha(Vatsa)-j75fo-o, Vajasane[ya*]-cA<M-a»ia, and Kanva-6*afeM (of 
the White Yajurveda). The date given at the end appears to read Samm 19 
PMh{PJialgum) kudi 5 and has probably to be referred to the regnal year of 
the king. The Dutaka was the Mahdsdmanta Asokadeva. The charter was 
composed by the MaMsdndMviffrahU-a GSvindadeva, registered (Imcfihvta) by the 
MahMevl Vasabhattarika and engraved by Mahindiabhima. 

B. This is also a grant of 3 plates issued from Kahnganagara by the Makamja 
DEVEiroE.4.YAE>uiT, son of Eajeudravarman and the ornament of the (3ahga 
family, and records the donation of the village Bukudravak6[na] in Lbhadhangara 
to one GevundaSarman, son of Bhatta Narayaim. The donee who hails from a 
place in Uttara-Kadha, the name of which cannot be read with certainty, belongs 
to the Vatsa-go^m and the Katha-cAam»ia of the (Black) Yajurveda. The date 
of the record which is given at the end in dedmal figures is 308 apparently of the 
Gahga era. The donor is identical with Devendravannan of the Tekkali Plates 
{E^raphia Indiea, Vol. XVIII, pp. 311 ff.) and the present record shows that 
the correction by Hultzsch of Mmnaye into Saic^aye in the former inscription 
is quite correct. The composer and the engraver of the present grant are also 
the same as in the Tekkali Plates, viz., the Bahasya Sarvaehandra and the 
Ahliaidlin Br^Samanta Xhandimala. 

C. This charter is issued from Svetak-adAisMawa by the Maharaja Jata- 
VABMADEV-i of the Ganga family. It is undated and records the gift of the 
village Bhusunda in the 5rdada(?)-srihga-»is7Mij/o to a Brahman named Ravisar- 
mman belonging to the Kasyapa-jrob’o, the Vajasaneya-cAoraraa and the KSnva- 
SdhM (of the White Yajurveda). The Dutaka of the grant was the MaJidsamatita 
Purnadeva. While the name of the composer is not clear that of the engraver 
appears to he Vichitrahasta. 

D. This grant is issued from Bvet-ddhistJidna by the Rdxmlca Jayavarma- 
DEVA of the Ganga family and records the gift of a piece of land belonging to the 
village Padalasringa in the Khalugakhanda-uisAaya to the Bhattaputra Padma 
Mahatra of the Vatsa-pSm and the Kanva-sdAAffl (of the White Yajurveda). The 
inscription was registered by Trikalihga-MahadevI, composed by Samanta and 
engraved by Vima[la*]cliandra. The date of the record is given as the year 
100 expressed both in words and deeimal figures. It appears to me, however, 
that we have reason to suspect the genuineness of this record. Firstly, the era 
is presumably meant to be the Ganga-era and we do not know of this Jayavarma- 
deva from any other record of this period. Secondly, the script also appears to 
belong to a much later period and the donor, though only a B&iMzht, bears such 
titles as are found m the records of the Eastern Ganga rulers namely ‘ who acquired 
sovereignty of the whole Kalinga Kingdom by the prowess of his arms etc. 
We do not know who the Trikalihga-mahadevi of the present record was but 
we remember that the Ganjam and Orissa plates of Vidyadharabhanja were also 
registei-ed by one Tiikalmga-Mahadevl. It may be that this was only a title 
home by tiho chief queen of the rulers who called themselves *the lord of 
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the three kalihgas*. However, taking all the points into consideration it 
seems obvious that the writer of the present grant had a knowledge of the 
early Ganga and possibly also of the Bhanja records which he made use of in 
drawing up the present charter at the same time overlooking the other factors 
which might lead to the detection of his forgery. 

E. This charter was also issued from ^v&t-adhisMhana by the Ganga king 
Paramamahehara P. M. P. Danabnavadbva, son of Prithvivarman and 
records the donation of the village Kasi[d^a] in the Jayada-wsAaya on the occasion 
of a solar eclipse to Bhatta Durgakhandika, son of Bhatta Bddhana and belonging 
to the Vatsa-^oiro and the Chhand6ga-c7«orfltia (of the Samaveda). The record is 
not dated and the ruler mentioned therein cannot be identified. The writer was 
the Sdndhivigrahm Dhanadatta and the engraver, Damodara. 

F. & G. These are said to be two grants of Indravaeman of the Ganga 
dynasty. As no impressions of these records were received in this of&ce I am 
not in a position to give further particulars about them. 

H. This grant was also issued from Svetk(tak)-«dAM^/j5«a and is not dated. 
It records the grant of a plot of land in the village VadSda in the Khalugaldian^a- 
mliaya to one Bhattaputra Mahatra Manikadeva of the Vatsa-^ofra. While the 
inscription mentions the ParaimmdJieimm P. M. P. Bhupbndravarmadbva, 
the gi'ant seems to have been made by one Gaiigakavilasa Bdndka whose 
relationship with the ruling sovereign is not clear from the inscription. It was 
composed by the SandUvigraUn AsSkadanta, engraved by Vimalaehandra, and 
registered by a Mdhadefol whose name has apparently been omitted. 

I. This grant was issued from Chikhalisthiti and is undated. It records the 
gift of the village Upalabada to one B,evana-[na]yaka by the Pay}ahi Rama . 
DEVA bom in the family of Tailapa. Nothing is known about the donor from 
any other record. It was written by the goldsmith Taula. The village granted 
is evidently identical with the village Upalada in the Parlakimedi taluk of the 
Ganjam district where the charter is said to have been found while digging a 
field. 


Rajjmicma Museum, Ajmer. 

The Curator reports to have copied 27 inscriptions for the Museum of which 
one came from the Partabgaxh State, five from Jiran in the Gwalior State and 
twenty-one from the Jaisalmer State. As no impressions of these inscriptions 
were supplied to me by the Curator I base my review of them on the report sent 
by him. 

The inscription from Partabgarh is fragmentary and contains only a portion 
of what was originally a large pra^asti. The stone on which it is engraved was 
found lying in the Western part of the village Ghotarsi situated at a distance of 
about seven miles from Partabgarh. The epigraph belongs to the time of 
Durlabharaja and records the building of a temple of Parsvanatha. This ruler 
is undoubtedly identical with the father of the Chahamana Indraraja who, as we 
know from the Partabgarh Stone Inscription {Ppigraphia Indica, Vol. XIV, pp. 182 
fi.), built a temple of the Sun-god at Ghontavarshika (modem Ghotarsi village). 
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Four out of the five inscriptions from Jiran are found on four pillars of the 
-cenotaph of Ravat Bhanusimha of Deolia. One of them is dated the 14th day 
of the bright half of Alvina, Samvat 1057, and records that the Mahdrdjnl 
SarvadevI, a vrife of the Mahdsdmmtadhipati Vigrahapala, a Guhilaputra (Gehlot) 
of Nagahrada, and the daughter of the MahdsdmantadMpati Vasanta of the Solar 
family, erected a pillar in the temple of the Sun-god. The other three inscriptions 
are dated Wednesday, the 8th day of the dark half of Bhadrapada, Samvat 
1065 (= Wednesday, 14th September, A.D. 1009, the year being Karttikadi) and 
record that the MaJmdjni Jajjaka, another mfe of the same Vigrahapala and 
the daughter of the MaJmdmawtddhipaii Deva-ita of the Solar family of Bharu- 
kachchha, erected these pillars. In these are also found the names of the Mdkdr 
sdrmnlMhi'poAi Vachchharaja, and Lakshmana, respectively the maternal grand- 
father and the son of the queen, besides those of Vairisiha and Vahila whose 
relationship with the chiefs family is not mentioned. As Bhanusimha died in 
A.D. 1604, it is cleat that these pillars were brought from a temple of the Sun 
which had been built in the neighbourhood more than six hundred years prior 
to his death and was probably in a rumed condition at the time. The fifth 
inscription from Jiran is foimd on a stone slab and bears a much later date, being 
the 11th day of the dark fortnight of Ashadha, Samvat 1617. It records the 
erection of a temple at Jiran bdonging to Medapata by Raja Alha^, his wife 
jVali] and their sons Sonihgara, Akheraja and Uda when Ra^ Udayasimha was 
ruling at Chitrakute (Chitor), 

Of the twenty-one inscriptions from the Jaisalmer State only those men- 
tioning the names of rulers are very briefly noticed below as a detailed report 
on them will appear in the Annual Report of the Museum. They are all com- 
paratively late in date and contam the names of local chiefs only. The earliest 
of them is found on a Govardham or a four-sided pillar, each side containing an 
image of a deity — ^the four deities being Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and Surya. Such 
pillars are usually set up in this part of the country to perpetuate the memory 
of some deceased person or to mark the construction of a tank or temple. The 
inscription is dated Sunday, the 10th day of the bright half of Bhadrapada, 
Bhatika Samvat 539 (=Sunday, 11th August, A.D. 1103) and records that during 
the reign of Vijayaraja, the queen Rajaladevi built a tank in memory of her 
daughter’s son Sohagapala. Three memorial inscriptions found at the foot of the 
Jaisalmer fort record that the MaMrdja Gadhasimha died on Wednesday, the 
11th day of the dark half of Marga(8irsha), Vikrama Samvat 1418 and Bhatika 
Samvat 738 (=Wednesday, 24th November, A.D. 1361) and that his two queens 
Tarahgade, the daughter of Rana Rajadhara, and Nathalade became sa&. It is 
also stated that the memorial stones were set up during the reign of the McM/raQa 
Sri-Kesarl. The other inscriptions from Jaisalmer contain the names of the fol- 
lowing rulers : Raja Sri-Bhatti Lakshmana (V.S. 1481, Saka 1346) ; Raula Vira- 
pibn., son of Lakshmana (V.S. 1494, Bha^a 813) ; MaMrdja Raval Devldasa 
(V.S. 1612) ; MaMrdjddkiraja Raval Devakaim (V.S. 1539, Saka 1404) ; MaAo- 
rajddhirdja Raval Muladeva (V.S. 1614) ; his son Raval Hariiaja (V.S. 1626) ; 
.his son Raval Bhima {V.S. 1666, Hijri 1008 of the time of the Patasaha Akbar, 
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and also V.S. 1673, Saka 1638, BMtika 993) who married Da«Jimade known as 
Karmavati in her father’s family ; Raval Kalyanadasa (V.S. 1673, Saka 1638, 
Bhatilca 993) and the Maharajadkirdja Raval Amarasirhha (V.S. 1736). 

Central Museum, Nagpur. 

The Curator of the Museum informs me that the TixCdi Plates of the Vakataka 
ruler Pravarasena II and an incomplete Vakataka plate from Mohalla in the 
Drug district which were noticed in last year’s risume and have since been publish- 
ed in the Epigrapkia Indica have now been acquired for the Nagpur Museum. 
Another Vakateka charter con.sisting of five copper plates and complete with 
seal Avas recently discovered at Pattan, a Anllage in the Multai tahail of the Betul 
district, C. P. This has also now been acquired for the Nagpm* Museum. The 
plates are said to have been discovered by a farmer in 1935 while ploughing a 
field. They were issued from ' Pravarapura by the Vakateka ruler Pbavaea- 
SENA II and record a royal grant of 400 niva/rtmas of land by the royal measure 
in the village of Asvatthakhetaka which was situated on the road to Varadakheta 
in the Lohanagara division, for the upkeep of a satira or charitable hall connected 
with the footprint (Ipadamula) of the Mahapurusha, i.e., Vishnu. The charter is 
dated the seventh day of the dark fortnight of Karttika in the 27th year of the 
king's reign. The gift was made at the request of Narayanaraja, The record 
was written by Kalidasa, a subordinate of the Sendpati KStyayana and engi’aved 
by the goldsmith Isvaradatta, a subordinate of Kuiujaraja who is identical with 
Knndaraja, the son of i^atrughnaraja, mentioned in the Chammak Plates of the 
same ruler. It is stated at the end of the charter that Pitamaha and Nanda 
caused it to be drafted {Ikdrdvaha). The record is important in that it advances 
the reign of Pravarasena II by about four years, the latest year so far 
known being the 23rd as found in his Dudia {Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, pp. 262 
ff.) and Tiroiji {Ibid., Vol. XXII, p. 174) plates. This inscription is under 
publication in the Epigraphia Indica. 

Infonnation has reached me also of the discovery of two sets of Rashtrakuta 
copper-plates at Sirso in the Akola district, C. P. But as I have not examined 
their impres8ion.s I am not in a position to give any details about tbet n. I, 
however, understand that an attempt is being made to acquhe them for the 
Nagpur Museum. 

Government Museum, Madras. 

Three copper-plate inscriptions were acquired by the Government Museum, 
Madras, dming the year under review. The earliest of them is the first plate 
of a .set of two belonging to the reign of the Maharaja Hastiw of the Parivrajaka 
family. The record on these plates has already been edited by Fleet {Corpus 
Insmpimium Irdimrvm, Volume III, pp. 95 f.). Next m point of chronology 
is the set of three plates of the reign of ViSTAYiDirVA, one of the Early ChSlukya 
rulers of Badami. The inscription on these plates is dated Saka 614, the 11th 
year of the reign of the king and records the gift of some lands in the village 
Aliliunda situated in Pe^ekal-wa^ya to Trivikramalannan, son of Haridatfca- 
saiman and grandson of SvastiSarman of the Bh5rgava-^6^ro. The grant was 
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made while tlie king was camping in the vijai/a-sJcandhdvdm of Mahakuta-tirtha 
(Mahakiita in the Badami taluk of the Bijapur district). The language of the 
record is Sanskrit and the characters are Kanarese of the 7th C’entun^ A.D. On 
the seal is to be seen the figure of a standing boar which was the linckJiam of 
the Chalukyas. This record has been published in the Telugu Journal BJiarati 
(Vol. XIII, pt. iv, pp. 483 ff.). The third is a grant' of the Eastern Chalukya 
king Gtjhaka-Vijayaditya who ruled from A.D. 844 to 888. It registers 
the gift of the village SSntagrama in the Gudravara-uisha^a to one hundred 
Brahmans of various gotras, on the occasion of a solar eclipse. It bears no date. 
This is also published in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society 
(Vol. V, pp. 112 £). 

Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

Bai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, the Curator of the Museum, reports that four 
inscriptions were acquired for the Lucknow Museum during the year. Out of 
these three are only fragments, one being a Tibetan record beautifully engraved 
on a piece of slate. The text of the last mentioned document has not yet been 
identified but it seenas to contain a description of hell. The name of MaudgalyS- 
yana, one of the disciples of the Buddha, is also mentioned in it. The fourth 
is a single copper-plate issued by the P. M. P. Jayachchandbadeva of 
the Gaha(jlavala family of Kanauj. It consists of 36 lines. The writing is well 
preserved except a few letters at the beginning of the last four lines containing 
the imprecatory verses which are lost ouing to a piece of the plate being broken 
off. The genealogy set forth in this charter is the same as that found in the 
Kamauli Plates and other inscriptions of the same ruler. The date of the 
record which is given both in words and in figures is Samvat 1237 PhSlguna sudi 
7 Ramu when the sun entered the sign of Zodiac called Mna, and regularly 
corresponds to Sunday, the 22nd February, A.D. 1181, taking the year to be 
Karttikadi. The inscription records that the king, after bathing in the Ganges 
at Baranaa, granted the village of Mamdara along with that of Kadahi .situated 
in the Dehaduara division to the learned Brahman Brahmasarman, the son of 
GStrananda and the grandson of Sarvvananda and belonging to the Yatssk-gotra 
and the five fravaras Bhargava, Chyavana, Apnavana, Aurva and Jamadagnya. 
The charter was written by the MaMJcshapataliJca Siipati who is also mentioned 
in the other grants of this ruler. 

Curzon Museum of Ardueology, MuUra. 

Three fragmentary inscriptions in Brahmi characters of the Kushana period 
were acquired for the Museum. Of these only one, inscribed on an aydgapafa, 
deserves mention as it contains the date. It is in two lines and may be read 
as : — 

1 sarhvatsare 20.1. mid} 2 di 20.6 

2 sa cha (m[ha*lfa-pujdye. 

The year apparently belongs to the Kushana era and has to be referred to 
the reign of KanMka. One peculiarity of this date is that the inscription seems 
to refer to the second month of the year. Usually in Kushana inseriptions, 
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particularly in those from the MathurS region, the date is given either in seasons 
and fortnights or the name of the month is expressly stated. 

Promndal Museum, Peshawar. 

The Curator reports the acq^uisition of two inscriptions in KharSshthi charac- 
ters engraved on the bottom of two atone relic caskets and a stone seal with a 
legend in the characters of the Gupta period. These are being dealt with by 
Mr. N. 6. Majumdar, Supdt., Aichl. Section, Indian Museum. 

Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bomba/y. 

Two sets of copper plates belonging to the Kadamba rulers Ravivannan and 
Krishnavarman (II) were purchased for the Museum. Both these records have 
already been published in the Epigraphia Indica (Vol. XVI, pp. 264 II.). 

MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 

By Mr, O. Tazdani. 

During the year under report some forty new inscriptions were copied, nine 
of which belong to the Punjab, one to the United Provinces, one to the Central 
Provinces, four to the Bombay Presidency, nine to the Madras Presidency and 
fifteen to H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions. The Punjab inscriptions have been 
copied by Dr. M. Nazim who has been requested to edit them for the next nmuber 
1937-38) of the Epigi'apMa Indo-Moskmica: 

In the United Provinces an inaoription was brought to my notice by Dr. K. A. 
Ansari, Assistant Engineer, Northern Circle, who also furnished me with two 
impressions of the inscription and a report on the circumstances in which it had 
been found. Tlie inscription is dated 721 H. (1321 A.D.) during the reign of 
^iya&u’d-Diu Tu^luq and mentions the name of one MtiySru’d-Daulat-wad- 
Din, a noble of the court of ‘AlSu’d-Din j^alji. I^tiyaru’d-Daulat might have 
occupied an important position at the Court of Ghiyaftu’d-Kn Tu^uq as well, 
for the latter king ascended the throne of Delhi only five years after ‘Alau’d-Diu. 
As the inscription is important from both historical and palaeogtaphic points of 
view it is being studied carefully and will be published in due course. 

The inscription from the Central Provinces is in Persian verse and it records 
the erection of a mosque at Dhamoni* by Randfila ^an a general of Aurangzeb. 
As Dhamoni has had a chequered history from the 15th to the 17th centuries, 
belonging to Hindu Rajas at one time and the Mughal Kings at another, this 
inscription is important, as showing the possession of Dhamoni by the Mughal 
Emperor in the 17th centur}^ The inscription was first noticed by E. M. Croftou, 
Esq., I.C.S., now the Director General of Revenue in Hyderabad and a rubbing 
of it was subsequently sent to me by the Deputy Commissioner of Saugor. 

Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, Government Epigtaphist for India, kindly sent me 
rubbings of three inscriptions which he had received for decipherment from the 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, Poona. Of these two in- 
scriptions are important, one bdon^g to the reign of Mu?afEar ^ah of Gujarat, 


* In the Banda Tidisil, 29 miles north of Sangor. 
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being dated 21 at 2n Qa‘dh 925 H., and the other mentioning the name of Mubarak 
^alj! and recording the erection of a mosque. Both these inscriptions were 
found at Jalor, now in the Jodhpur State but originally the capital of the ance- 
stors of the Nawabs of FaJanpfir. As the rubbings of these inscriptions, which 
have been received, are not very clear and as there are several other unpublished 
inscriptions at Jalor, arrangements are being made to obtain another set of the 
rubbings of these records, for it is hoped their texts will throw fresh light on the 
history of Gujarat Kings. The Government Bpigraphist sent me the rubbing 
of another inscription which is now preserved in the Rasul^anji Museum at 
Junagarh. The inscription is carved in Persian as well a.*! Nagari characters 
and mentions the building of a shrine in 862 H., during the reign of Sultan 
Qutbu’d-lHn of Gujarat. This inscription with necessary notes is being published 
in the ensuing number (1935-36) of the Epigrafhia Indo-MosUnnca. 

Of the nine inBcriptions from the Madras Presidency, five belong to the 
mosque at Ichchapuram in the Ganjam district. The latter records are dated 
1102 H. (1690 A.D.) and mention the building of an inn and a mosque by one 
Mugtafa ]^an. Of the other four inscriptions from the same Presidency, the 
most important epigraph is from a dargah at Calingapatam, Chicacole taluk, 
Ganjam district. It records the erection of a * grand mausoleum ’ by Muham- 
mad Qasim bin Muhammad Husain on the 28th of Ramadhan, 1038 H. The 
language of this inscription is Persian. 

Of the fifteen inscriptions discovered during tiie year under report in H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions, the most important are the following : — 

(i) The inscription on the Kagi^H/pwra Mosgue. It contains the genea- 

logy of BaihmanI kings and also gives the date of the building of 
a mosque and a tank. 

(ii) The inscription over the Baital Ban Gate of the Taltam fort. It 

records the building of a gate at the Taltam Fort in the 49th regnal 
year of Aurangzeb (1116 H.) hy Abu Sa'id son of Hatim j^an. 
Auxangzeb at this time was occupied in the conquest of the Deccan 
and he strengthened the defences of the forts where the Imperial 
army was garrisoned. The language of the inscription is Persian 
and the style of writing Ndsta‘Uq. 

(iii-iv) Two inscriptions from the Taltam Fort. These inscriptions are in- 
teresting as giving the dates of the building of the original defences 
of the Taltam fort by Mnrtaza Ni?am ^ah I in 989 H. (1581 A.D-). 

(v-vi) Tm inscriptions from the Mvdgal Fort. These records throw light on 
the wars which took place between the Bijapur kings and the Rajas 
of Vijayanagar in the latter half of the 16th century. These in- 
scriptions also contain the dates of the constnxction of two bastions 
during the reigns of the Bijapiur kings, ‘All ‘Adil I and Ibrahim 
’Adil ash II. 

(vii) Insoription on a mosque cd Mvdgal. This inscription is a fine specimen 
of the ThulA slyle of writing and contains the name of the calli- 
graphist— Karimu’d-Dm son of 'All. 


E 
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The Supplement to the 1933-34 issue of the Bpigraphia Indo-M oslemica which 
deals with niuetj^'-six inscriptions of Ahmadnagarj Juniiar, Satara, Broach and 
Surat is almost ready and will be issued shortly. The majority of these inscrip- 
tions are being published for the first time and great credit is due to Dr. ISTazim 
who has deciphered these records, translated their texts and added suitable notes 
to show their historical and palieographic importance. 
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SECTION 1V.-MUSEUMS. 

INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 

By T. N. Ramaehandran. 

Acquisitions. 

During the year under report the Museum acquired by presentation aa 
interesting bronze image of Buddha (9406) found at Nslanda, the Navagcfima 
copper plate grant of MahSiaJa Hastm (9521) dated G. E. 198 and a group of 
nine terracottas (9522-30). The image of Buddha (Plate XXXVI, fig. 1) 
which comes from Nalanda was presented by Mr. Ajit Ghose. Though small 
(height 3|'), it is of sufficient iconographic importance, representing as it does 
Buddha seated in the attitude of touching the earth {hMmisqmia-nvudra), a 
type styled in the sadhanas as Vajmsam-Buddha-Bhc^rdka. The thunder- 
bolt {vajfa) is shown in front, on the seat itself, to mark it as the ‘ adamantine 
throne’ {vajrasam), seated on which Buddha attained his sambodhi. What, 
is more unusual, however, is the fact that the dsana instead of being the usual 
lotus throne (padmasana) is a seat of grass (darbMsana), which recalls to mind 
the scene on the eve of the Buddha’s Enlightenment. While on his way to the 
bodki-mavd^ from the river Nairafijana, the Bodhisattva is said to have received 
from a grass-cutter named Svastika a handful of grass. On reaching the hodM 
tree he spread out an “ excellent layer of grass with the points inwards and the 
roots outwards, and set himself thereon, with legs crossed, turned to the east, 
the body upright ” and resolved not to get up from that seat until he had attain- 
ed bodhi.^ According to the NidanahatM^ a seat, 14 cubits long, appeared 
from where the grass was spread, the blades of grass arranging themselves “in 
such a form as would be beyond the power of even the ablest painter or carver 
to design ”. The Ceylonese version of the incident avers that on the spot where 
the grass touched the ground the earth opened and “ by the power of his pdror 
mUdSi a throne arose, 14 cubits high, the roots of the grass being hid, whilst the 
blades appeared as a beautiful canopy wrought by the skill of a clever work- 
man ’’.® The representation of the dsam here as a throne of grass is significant, 
for all the versions of the life of Bpddha are agreed in stating that “ on seeing 
the throne, the prince rejoiced, and sat down upon it animated by great resolve 
and courage”.^ The dsmia of the image bears on its under-side a seal with a 
Nagari inscription in relief containing the Buddhist creed of Dhanna (Fe dharma, 
etc.). 

The Navagrama grant of MahSraja Hastin (9521), was presented by Eao 
Bahadur K. N. Dikdiit, Deputy Director General of Ardissology, who has edited 

^ LaUla-Tietara, Ed. Lefmaim, p. 289. 

* Trabner’s Oriental Series, Yol. I, Bvddhisl Bir&.storiea, p. OS. 

■ R. B. Hardy, A Manual of Suddhiem, p. 176. 

*Aela Orientalia, Vol. X, p. 147. 
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it in the E^igraplm Jndioa, Vol. XXI, Part III. The plate which comes from 
Nagod State, C. I., consists of the left half of the first of a set of two plates and 
records in Sanskrit the grant to certain Brahmans of a village called Navagranu 
in the rashira of the Pulinda chief (apparently a feudatory of the nripati-panv- 
rdjakas) by the Maharaja Hastin in the year [1]98 of the Gupta era. 

The terracotta figures (9622-30) were found by Pandit Rameshwar Dayivl, 
Deputy Magistrate, near Ghosi, District Asamgarh, U. P., in an extensive and 
high mound, 40 to 60 feet in height and about 117 bighas in area. There are 
also indioationa that it must have been a large settlement representing many 
periods. Bricks of Gupta and Mauryan periods and coins, beads, etc., ar(» 
also reported to have been found at this site. 

Though the collection presented to the Indian Museum consists of only nine 
figures, one could recognise in them at least three types. The commonp.st type 
accounting for 6 out of 9 specimens (Plate XXXVI, figs. 6 and 8) beai's the fol- 
lowing characteristics : (1) The general features are adequately represented. 
The figure is moulded entire, no part being separately made and affixed. Subject 
to the ‘ law of frontality ’ the figures are modelled in the round and are not reliefs. 
The material is a hard grey clay with glossy red wash. (2) The face is ovtil. 
The nose, though prominent, is not formed by pinching the clay together, as is 
the case with the Indus Valley terracottas, and forms a projection continuous 

with the forehead on which a tila^a is shown. (3) The eyes are oval and the 

pupils are indicated. The upper lip is overdrawn and would consequently 
appear to hang. (4) The breasts and hips are developed and the navel is large 
and conspicuous {Of. Plate XXXVI, 5). (5) The ear-rings, sometimes heavy and 

large are either of tlie patra-kundala type or of the ordinary annular type. The 
former is represented as an ordinary disc with or without a dot in the centre or a 
bigger disc with smaller dots encircling a bigger one, the design resemlding tJie 
seed-vessel of a lotus. The annular type of ear-ring (kundala) hangs either 
vertically from the ears or horizontally. (6) The single necklace bears designs 

consisting of punched strokes or circles, the latter in one case being in two rows 

alternating with double vertical strokes. (7) The figures wear wristlets. The 
arms, wherever present, are bent and held at the sides or in one example raised 
to the head in the act of adjusting the headdress. (8) The headdresses are fan- 
shaped, sometimes with a tiara-like smaller course over the forehead of indented 
upward strokes. In one case, a female figure is clad in a long thin robe reaching 
from the neck to the ankles, but showing the features of the body. This parti- 
cular figure is interesting as its base is hollow, .so as to fit into the upper end of a 
pole. 

The second tj'pe, of which there are only two examples (Plate XXXVT, 
fig. 6) shares most of the charaeteriatics of the first type with the difference that 
the eye-brows, lids and pupils, the lips and the tUaka marks are separately made 
and affixed to an oval face, that the ear lobes are dilated with a view to insert 
pakorJeuv^las (not shown here), and that the forehead shows in the centre well- 
groomed hair as in the case of the Mathura railing Yakshls, for which reason 
this type should be placed later than the first. 
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The third type represented by a single example (Plate XXXVI, fig. 7) is 
interesting in several ways. The face is rectangular (almost square), \rith a 
prominent nose running oontinubus with the line of the forehead. The eyes 

as well as the pupils are incised while the mouth is wedge-shaped. The ears 

(only one remains), wear also rectangular, evidently in harmony 

with the rectangular shape of the face. The forehead, of which little remains, 
has a tilaka mark affixed to it, while the small and tapering head-dress haa a 
vertical indenture. The body shows a strand-like necklace with slanting strokes 
indented on it, the nipples affixed slightly irregularly so as to admit between 
them the passage of the yajnopavita, a chord with similar indentures, a disc with 

a dot in its centre similar to the tihikd on the neck and a large navel. The arms 

are bent and are adorned with wristlets ; the left hand holds a cup or the span 
of a ladle, while the right hand is apparently engaged in taking the contents of 
the left. That the figure represents a Brahman is clear from the yajnojm^t 
the tMca on the forehead and a similar mark on the neck, which fnay stand for 
the ritual mark that every Brahman (dvija) has to make with the ash {bhasma) 
from the sacrificial fire. Evidently the Brahman in question is here esagaged 
in taking out from the cup in his left hand Idjas or fried rice and offering them 
to the fire-god. This unique specimen, in view of the ejqjlanation given above, 
may be said to date from liistoric times, probably from the Suhga period with 
which is associated a Brahmanical revival. 

As regards datmg it is apparent that an earlier date has to be assigned to 
the first and third types than the second type. If, as indicated above, a Sunga 
date is attributed to the third, then a first or second century A.D. date may, 
with some confidence, be hazarded for the second type. 

Among the antiquities from Sarnath numbering about 35 that were acquired 
on Joan from the Director General of Archeology mention may be made of two 
interesting fragmentary sculptures. Both are representative of the classical 
style such as one finds in the Gupta period. One (9613) (Plate XXXV, fig. 1) 
is a piece, T'xSY, showing a Yidyadhara couple fijing and in the act of worship- 
ping with fiowers the principal deity of the sculpture, which is missing. Flower 
trays ate held in their left hands from which one flower is taken at a time by the 
right hand to be scattered below. While an everlasting state of soaring is 
apparent in the composition, the action that is suggested, vim., adoration or wor- 
ship with flowers takes place within a narrow compass. The bodies of the 
couple are plant-like in swaying rhythm and plasticity, the result being a flow- 
ing movement of life which characterised all Gupta sculptures. The youthful 
appearance of the couple, the smoothness of their limbs and their relative free- 
dom from jewellery and apparel stand in sensitive relation to their bodies. A 
comparison of this flying group with other groups of known date, such as from 
Gwalior,^ from Aihole, Xanheri and Sarnath* will show similarities between ours 
and Sarnath and Kanheri ones. A mithma couple probably of Vidyadharas 
from Sam§.th now exhibited in the Museum and bearing No. 8568 is exactly like 

1 8f>. iEkiwmiisolii Indian Seidpture^ fig, 60. 

* A. K. Coomaraew^my, History of Indian and Indontsian Art, figs. 166, 164 and 181. 
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the VidySdhara couple in question, though the attitudes are difEerent. In 
both the ttiati wears a single necklace, presents the same anatomical features and 
a heavy coilhire of curly hair, wears hiMjdalas and wristlets and presents the 
aamA facial espression. The woman in both has the same single necklace, arm- 
let, wristlet, mehhala with pdlet designs marked on it and pcArarlm)4o^ and 
presents a m'Tni1fl.T arrangement of braided hair. The Vidyadhara is also similar" 
to one occurring on a Buddha plaque from Ssmath (S. 34), now in "the Indian 
Museum, "with this difference that the latter has his left leg bent, the feet point- 
ing upward, while the former has his right leg stretched and his left bent in such 
a way as to form "with the right leg a straight line parallel to the ground line. 
Besides, the body of the Simath Vidyadhara is heavier. Obviously the 
fragment belongs to the 6th century A.D. when Gupta art was at its 
perfection. 

Another fragment (9616), 3' XI' 6^", also from SSxnUth is part of a frieze 
(Plate XXXV, fig. 2) showing four of the planets including Eshu, who presents 
as usual a demoniac appearance. E3hu is shown at the extreme right end of the 
frieze with a huge head and feathers tucked in to his hair fan-wise. A big patra- 
seen in his right ear and a relatively small maJma-hun^la in his left. 
Very little of his body is shown and what is shown of it is hidden by stout anus, 
the hands bent down with the palms turned outward. His moustached mouth 
is open showing a row of teeth, his nostrils dilated, his eyes are "wide open and 
his palms outstretched— all giving to the face an expression of joy or gratifica- 
tion. To Eahu’s left stand three planet deities, m. B^aspati, ^ukra and Sani, 
all in tribkanga and with halos behind their heads, each holding an ahUmmla 
in the right hand and a in the left, except that in the case of !^ani, 

the left hand is broken and missing. Their under-garments tied in the kndhchka 
fashion with the uUanya encircling them have the ends secured in a knot thrown, 
elegantly on the right A necklace, armlet and wristlet and the 
are other common features of the three. As befits their character as Brahmans, 
Brihaspati and Sukra have their hair arranged in a jaiSmahuta, while the hair 
of Sani is arranged turban-wise, braided and secured by a \vreath in front. While 
Brihaspati has no hii).4ala8, the other two wear mahwa-hw^las, and iSani has 
his left leg bent cross-wise. The features compare well with those of Bhumara 
and other Sarnath divinities, particularly with those of a Padmapani in the 
Museum collection (S. 37) and another divine being also in the Museum (Ms. 20). 
A comparison of this frieze with later Namgrc^ representations such as those 
of "the Eastern School^ will bring out the superiority of this early work. The 
presence of Gupta features will easily admit of the frieze being assigned to the 
Cth or 7th century A.D. 

Among the images acquired during the year under report under the provi- 
sions of the Treasure Trove Act, an image of black chlorite stone (9481), (Plate 
XXXV, fig. 3), representing Parvati is worth noting. It hails from Dakshin- 
Muhammadpur near Comilla, Tippera District, where it was found in the 


^ B. P. Baaeiji, Eastm Intdian School of Mtdimal ScuIpUtre. Hate nxm, b. 
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re-excavation of a silted tank. The image, 4'-2'xl'-10^', represents Pfirvati 
standing in the sanuManga pose on a lotus, with an elaborate prabMvali serving 
as the back-ground. Two lotuses spring up from behind the lotus on which 
F^ati is standing, flanking as it were the entire frame of the goddess, and at 
the same time standing between herself and her two attendants {jmnvarademtas). 
one on either side of her. FSrvalf presents a majestio figure, adorned as she is 
with a long and tapering jata-mdkuta showing the iMtimukha in its front, yofm- 
hiii^ddas in the ears, three necklaces, one of which in three strands passes elegant- 
ly over her full bosom and reaches below the stomach, armlets, wristlets, anklets 
{padorswras) and an under-garment reaching down to her ankles and bound by a 
waist-zone with vertical and horizontal tassels, the former displaying Mrttimu- 
Bm. The third eye is prominent on the forehead. Her right hand with the 
mark of a lotos in it indicates mrada while her left, though hanging down like 
the right hand holds elegantly with feminine restraint a lotus by its stalk. The 
panvdradevatds are similar to the Devi herself in the matter of decorative details, 
though standing in the tribhanga pose and with different attributes in thedr hands. 
The one on the right of the Devi holds a padma in her left and a chamara in her 
right, while the other on the left of the goddess holds a chamara in her right and 
A hatna^dalu in her left. In both, the third eye and the long necklace of the 
main figure are absent, to mark their inferiority. The bottom of the pedestal 
.shows in miniature the lion vehicle {vcdiam) of the Devi on the left and other 
figures which from right to left are, a cMwwwa-bearer, a Deva attended by two 
of his women in the act of worshipping with a garland held in his hands, another 
Deva in meditation, a stand probably with a book on it, a lotus bud (?) and a 
chdmara-heAKx. The prahhawM shows a number of decorative details. Bear- 
ing leogryphs {vydla) with riders stand on recumbent elephants, which in turn 
are placed on capitals, while above, the prabhdvcM, which is circular, shows, 
beside the halo bdiind the Devi’s head, a foliage course along the border, Jtin^ 
nans, one on either side of the Devi, one playing on the lute and the other keep- 
ing time with cymbals, flying Vidyadhara with garland in hands on either side, 
and further above, in a row, Gane&i, Brahma, Siva, Vishnu and Karttikeya with 
their respective emblems and vdharm. This rare image, which is in an excellent 
state of preservation, is of great ioonographic importance. As an excellent example 
of the Bengal school, it may be placed in or about the 12th century A.D. 

Noteworthy purchases during the year are two fragmentary sculptures from 
Mathura of red stone, a sculpture in black chlorite stone, representing Dur^ 
as Sinihavahini and nine sets of copper plate grants. One of the Mathura finds 
>(9403), 41" high, shows the bust of a Yakshi (Plate XXXVI, fig. 9) that formed 
part of a miihma similar to those on the Bhute^var pillars.' A flowing curve 
of compositional movement characterises the Yakshi, whose tilted head, open 
eyes and Bmiling mouth at once suggest that she is given up like the Bhiitefivar 
Yakshis to the pleasure of the moment, viz., love. The caressing arm of her 
lover, going round her neck, the hand holding a flower and gently resting on her 


^ L. Baohhofer, Early Indian Seu^ture, pi 93. 
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left shoulder, coupled with a round amplitude of the modelling of her limbs, 
particularly the bosom, is suggestive of a complaisant sensuous feeling which 

characterises all Mathura mithums. The naturalism of Ihe Mathura school 

which has physical mass for its substance and sensual appeal for its aim is present 
here, though perhaps the latter has absorbed the former so very completely, as 
will be evidenced by the modelling of flesh as relaxed, as to prove that “ the 
plastic sense has been entirely steeped in the physical”. The hair combed and 

twice partitioned in the forehead, leaving a central patch of hair there, and secur- 

ed in a knot behind, drooping ear-rings, two necklaces, one close to the neck 
and the other, which is just a course of pearls, dangling elegantly between tlie 
full bosoms, and the breasts themselves suggestive of relaxed sensitive flesh are 
the main features of this YaksM which are also present in the well-known Bhute6- 
var TaksLis and other allied figures from Mathura.^ On stylistic grounds the 
figure may be assigned to the second century A.D. 

The other Mathura find (9-102) is a piece from a rectangular slab, 9''x'7*') 
showing on one side lotuses spread within a border and on the other five horse- 
men riding on horses, the legs of the fifth alone being visible. The party moves 
to the right, Two of the horsemen in front appear to lead the others and seem 
to enjoy a status higher than that of the others as evidenced by their apparel and 
turban. One of them, vfrho is shown in the back-ground, wears a turban, the 
knot of whidi is thrown elegantly to the right as in the case of Suhga head-dresses. 
The turban in the case of the other has the knot in the centre itself, while his 
apparel consists of trousers and a hmchuka or coat extending down to the waist, 
A necklace with a broad border, crossing near the breasts is present. Similar 
necklaces and turbans occur in MathurS®. The sculpture in question may be 
assigned to the first century B.C. or A.D. 

A stone sculpture (9286), 14|'’x8'|" hails from Bihar and represents DurgS 
riding on her mham, the lion (for which reason she may be called Simhavahini), 
(Plate XXX^n, fig. 10). DurgS has four bauds ; her upper right hand, which 

holds a long sword is lifted up as in striking wliile her lower right is bent dow, 

with its palm indicating mrada, the idea suggested being annihilation to those 
that defy her and protection and blessings to those that beseech her ; the upper- 
left holds a shield and the lower left a trident. Her hair is arranged in a becom- 
ing bun-like knot. Patra-hci^las, a third eye on the forehead, two necklaces, 

three-stranded yajhopamta, and a long necklace? (perhaps the mnamSld) arrang- 
ed yajnopaiMa-]&e and reaching the hips, are some of the noteworthy features 
of this image which are also shared by the earlier specimens of the Eastern School, 
particularly from Nslanda (Bihar).® The sculpture may therefore be said to 
date from the ninth or tenth century A.D. 

In all 163 coins were added to the coin cabinet of the Indian Museum, out 
of which ten gold coins deserve special mention. Pour of these were purchased 


‘ L. Baolihofer, Early Indian Stsulytun, fip. 78, 92, 93, 98, 98, 101 ; J. Ph. Vogel, La Sculptvre d« MaBtwa (Ara 
Aiiatka aaf), pis. SII, XVI-6, 2V1II, XXI-o, and L. 

* J. Ph. Vogel, La Sadptvre de Ma&um, pk VH-c, YHI-h : XXXZV-a, XXXV-a, c, XXXVUI-i, LH-a. 

• St. Ktarariscli, Indian Sealpftifie, flg. 98. 
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from Mi. Ajit.Ghose of Calcutta. The first (Plate XXXVI, fig. 3) is a double 
stater of Xadphises II and shows details that occur in at least four different coin 
iypes of Kadphises represented elsewhere.^ Monogram on the obverse is similar 
to No. 154 of pi. VII of Smith’s catalogue, while that on the reverse resembles 
No. 162, pi. VII of the same catalogue. The second is a quarter stater of Kanish- 
ka with its obverse similar to that of an Indian Museum coin,* and its revere© 
-to that of another coin, also of the Indian Museum* and of a coin of Huvishka 
in the British Museum* with a monogram figured as pi. VII, 154 of Smith’s cata- 
logue. The third is of Vasudeva, similar m type to a coin in the Indian Museum 
collection® and presents on the reverse Siva four-armed and three-faced, standing 
facing, holding noose, kettle-drum {iliaMdV), vase and trident, with bull behind 
standing facing right, the legend Oesh) on left and on the right a monogram 
figured by Smith as 166 of pi. VII. The fourth is a rare coin of Samudragupta 
of the Aivamedha Type (Plate XXVI, fig. 4) with legend reading as “IZSjo- 
dhira^a^ •pfMvm=^avitxa {dimm jayaty=a) hrta-vc^imedhafi ”®. A coin of 
Chandragupta II, also purchased, is of the Archer Type and is similar to one 
figured by Allan’ with this difierence that the monogram on the reverse resembles 
that found on another coin.® Five gold corns were purchased by the Trustees- 
of the Indian Museum and presented to the Indian Museum cabinet. One of 
which is of Kanishka, is similar to a com figured by Gardner.® The second 
is of Huvishka similar to coin No. 9 of Smith’s catalogue (p. 77), but with the 
bust of the Tnng to right, club in his right and anhtiSa in his left hands and the 
legend in “badly formed Greek letters”, Shaomno shoo HovesJiU Koshmo. 
The third, also of Huvishka, whose reverse shows Skanda and Vi^5kha standing, 
is giniilnT to the reverse of a smaller coin in the British Museum^ and to the 
obverse of another, also of the British Museum.*^ The fourth is a coin of Samudia- 
gupta of the Standard Type similar to one in the Indian Museum^* but shows in 
addition a dagger tucked to the waist of the king and the marginal legend, {soma} 

foicdavitatavi ripiraji The fifth and the last coin presented by 

the Trustees is an interesting issue of Chandragupta I of the “king and queen” 
type, to that of Smith, No. 1 (p. 99) but showing Lakshmi seated in the 

lalita pose (right leg hanging down) on couchant lion facing right, with a fillet 
iiv her out-stretched right hand and a monogram on left similar to that figured by 
Allan and Smith.*-® 

1 Oardner, BritiA Miueam Gaidlogue of Indian Coins, pL XXV, figs. 7, 9 j V. A. Smith, CaUOogus cf ffie coins 
in the Indian Musesm, p. 68, type 1, No, 1 and type 8, No. 6. 

• Smith, p. 60, No. 1. 

»lWi,p.70, No.3. 

• Ghuniner, pL XXVII, fig. 20. 

• Smith, p. 84, No. 3, pi. XTTI , 8, 

• J. A. S. B., VoL X, No. 6, pp. 266-6. 

» GcUdlogw of Indian coins, pi. VI, fig. 17. 

«JWi,^.VI,flg. 18. 

• JBftluh liiisenm Caiaiogve of Indian Goins, pL XXVI, 6. 

w Ibid, p. 149, No. 113, pi. XXVm,23. 

“ISW.p. 149, No. 111. 

w Smit h, pi. XV, 6. 

IS J, Allan, Ooftriojne of tte Coins of fhs Qmpla Dynasties, p. 30, No. 88 ; Smith, pL XVHI, 21. 
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CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES MUSEUM. 

By Dr. M. A. Hamid. 

Cufoti/ng and Prese/rmf.im. 

In addition to Sir Aurel Stein’s Central Asian collection, the Central Asian 
Antiquities Museum, New Delhi, contains antiquities from Baluchistan excavat- 
ed by Mr. H. Hargreaves at Nsl during 1925 and those brought l)y Sir Aurel 
Stein from his archseological tours during the year 1927-28. This latter hoard 
of antiquities was lying in the Musemn stores awaiting preservative treatment, 
before their systematic study could be attempted in comparison with materials 
from other sites. Their treatment was started last season and continued during 
the year and the collection from South Baluchistan has now undergone the neces- 
sary chemical and preservative treatment and the objects from various sites in 
North Baluchistan are under treatment. 

One of the paintings in the Central Fresco gallery was badly damaged by the 
fall of a patch of plaster from the ceiling. Fortunately the damage done Wiis 
mostly to the plaster in which the painting was set rather than to the painting 
itself. Tliis was repaired by pouring thin plaster cream from the top and a[)ply- 
ing even pressure from underneath. 

In some of the paintings there has been a tendency for the plaster a.s well 
as the paint to peel ofi from the snrface. This defect has been remedied by 
repairing the plaster coating and fixing the paint with a thin solution of colliilose 
acetate. 

With the exception of a few large metal objects treated by the Arclimological 
Chemist, most of the antiquities of this Museum collection did not receive chemical 
treatment before. A temporary Modeller was appointed in Marcli lU.'JS to help 
in the treatment of potter}^ stone and other small objects. The total muiiber of 
objects treated in the Museum Laboratory during the year is:— 

Stone, pottery and iiieta.l objects from South Baluchistan . . . , 6,121 

Stone, pottery and metal objects from North Baluchistan .... 327 

Stone, pottery and metal objects from Sind and other places . . . 178 

Experiments on the preservation of wooden objects from Lou-Lan and 
Astana graves by fumigation with carbon disulphide and other insccticide.s were 
carried out during tim year. In addition to the collections from Baluciiistan 
and Sind, a copper coin of Siva and bull type of the time of Cadphises TI from 
Cliarsadda belonging to Dr. Simone Corbiau of Belgium, five copper coins of 
Muhammadan period, a bronze figure of a dancmg girl and one of a flying dove 
excavated by Dr. Mackay were treated in the Museum Laboratory. 

Four large silk paintings from Tun-huang were mounted during the year. 
They are — 

1. Ch, 0029; Silk painting representing Thousand-armed Avalokitesvara 

3'-8'xl'-4'. 

2. Ch. 0028; Silk painting representing Avalokitesvara. 

3. Ch. 0067 ; Silk painting representing Amitabha between Bodhisattvas. 
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4. Ch. 00104 Kemains of a large silk painting representing tlie Paradise 
of Amitabha. 

The wooden documents written in Kharostlii script from Niya and other sites 
stored in the Museum were removed to the Museum Amiexe on the first floor of 
the Imperial Record Department building. These valuable documents are 
wntten in carbon ink and are liable to be affected by the damp atmosphere of the 
main building and it was therefore considered necessary to remove them to a 
comparatively drier place. 

All the wooden racks filled with trays containing antiquities from various 
sources in the reserve collection have been straightened by nailing hoop iron 
bands diagonally across the backs and sides to prevent them from getting out of 
the straight. 


ImpoveiueiUs in the galleries. 

The insufficiency of the supply of air to the frescoes set agamst the walls 
was long realised and at the suggestion of the Aichseological Chemist in India, 
rectangular wooden slabs fitted with thin wire gauze were fitted at the bottom 
of the cases and on the top of each case a small hole was bored so as to admit 
free circulation of ah’ and drive cut the damp stagnant air, fraught with danger. 

The hghting arrangement in the galleries has not been quite satisfactory 
and a number cf visitor’s have complained about the inadequacy. Some im- 
provement has been effected by the installation of more powerful lamps. 

The old cardboard labels on the large silk paintings hung on the walls of the 
galleries of the Museum Annexe are being replaced gradually by painted wooden 
labels. 

The new gallery in the long corridor in the Museum Annexe which was fitted 
last year with twelve show-cases has now been thrown open to the public. The 
exhibits in this gallery contain selected specimens from Baluchistan antiquities 
brought by Sir Aurel Stein from his arch»ological tours during 1927-28, anti- 
quities from Nal excavated by Mr. Hargreaves in 1925 and from various sites in 
Sind explored by Mr. N. Ct. Majumdar during the years 1929-30 and 1930-31. 
The exhibits from Sind have been arranged according to sites and each site is 
well represented in the gallery. 

For the exhibition of minor miscellaneous antiquities from Central Asia 
additional space has been found by the erection of a show-case round the central 
colunm in the room in the Annexe devoted to this. 

In addition to the exhibits in this gallery, a large number of antiquities from 
Central Asia are at present stored in the Clerk’s room in the Museum Annexe 
for want of exhibition space. The room set apart for the Curator as his office 
in the Annexe building has been resumed as an exhibition gallery and, fitted with 
show-cases will soon be thrown open to the public. 

Loan of exhibits. 

At the request of the High Commissioner for India, London, 35 exhibits were 
sent on loan to the Royal Academy of Arts, London, for the International 

s2 
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Exhibition of C!lunese Arts, during the year. These included 10 silk paintings, 
17 textiles, 4 paper drawings and 4 stucco objects from Central Asian sites. 
They have now been safely received back in the Museum. 


DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 

By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Xafav Hasan. 

The work of mounting paintings was taken up again this year by the Archseo- 
logical Chemist, and 68 of them were treated this year. The pictures were 
systematically arranged in the picture gallery each provided with a descriptive 
label. Two new table show-cases were supplied to acconunodate selected anti- 
quities discovered at the excavations at Bijay Mandal and Qila Rai Pithora in 
Delhi. The new additions received during the year consisted of 6 miscellaneous 
articles and 60 coins. The latter, which included S8 silver rupees a nd 2 copper 
pice, consisted entbely of Treasure Trove finds received from various Provincial 
Governments. Among the miscellaneouB articles may be mentioned two Sanads 
issued by the Mu^al Emperors Muhammad Shah and Ahnoad Shall respectively 
and an album containing 32 pictures of British ofSoers who were taken prisoners 
at Kabul during the Afghan War of 1841. 


TAXILA MUSEUM. 

By, Mr, M. N. Batta-Gupta. 

During the year under review the number of ^dsitors to the Taxila Museum 
was 7,020 including 817 children and 324 students and of those to the Archseo- 
logical excavations 4,244 including 368 children and 294 students. 

. The total amount of receipts credited to the Treasury during the year was 
Rs. 1,627-9 of which admission tickets to the Museum and excavated sites yielded 
Rs. 806-3 and Rs. 489-2 respectively and the sale of photographs brought Rs. 93-4, 
The balance represents 11 copies of Sir John Marshall’s Guide to Taxila and 100 
of its Urdu translation. Antiquities added to the Museum collection fliiringr 
year totalled 906 as follows :■ 

1. Metal antiquities 

2. Stone objects . 

5. Terracotta and pottery 

4. Stucco heads . 

6. Shell and bone objects 

6. Beads ami gems 

7. Glass and MiscellaneouB 

8. Copper coins . 


22 

17 
269 

2 

2 ? 

18 
12 

543 
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Of the last, only 12 coins (2 of Azes II, one of Hnvishka, 6 of Vasudeva and 
3 illegible) represent individual finds, while a hoard of 531 coins was found inside 
a broken earthen pot, and, with the exception of a single coin of Kanishka, is 
attributable entirely to Vasudeva. 

During the year the permanent numbering of the antiquities exhibited in 
the Museum was brought to completion. In addition a few descriptive labels 
were printed in gold leaf. 

Certain interesting sculptures and antiquities from the site of Kalawan were 
exhibited in a new wall case with four rows of glass shelves at a cost of Es. 910. 
The only improvement efiected in the building, was the water-proofing treatment 
of the roof of the back rooms and the porches, which was successful. 

The photographs and plans exhibited in the Library room for the viators 
have been provided with titles and supplied with cut card-board mounts. A 
good headway has been made in the work of listing the spare antiquities lying 
in the godown. About 380 drawings of selected specimens of terracottas, relic 
caskets, finger rings, stone, bone, shell, glass, silver, and other miscellaneous 
objects were prepared by the Draftsman in connection with Sic John MarshaU’s 
forthcoming Monograph on Taxila. 

LAHORE FORT MUSEUM. 

By Mr. M. H. Etiraishi. 

No addition was made to the exhibits in the Lahore Fort Museum. 

The sale of photographs of buildiugs in the Lahore Fort kept in the Museum 
brought in an income of Es. 16. 

harappa museum. 

Over 900 visitors saw the Harappa Museum during the year, the amount 
of fees collected being Es. 90-11. 443 antiquities from the excavations were 

added to the collection. About 100 metal and other antiquities were sent to 
the Archffiological Chemist for special treatment. The total number of anti- 
quities now exceeds 26,000 and steps have been taken to prepare a comprehen- 
sive list, vdth a view to facilitate the work of distribution among different Museums 
in accordance with a scheme sanctioned by Government. 

nAlanda museum. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra, 

The extraordinary collection of antiquities made from Monastery No. 9 
during the year 1932-33S which had been sent to the Archaeological Chemist in 
India for treatment, were received back in the Museum during the year under 
review. Most of the bronze images were then described without illustrations ; 
the details have been now brou^t out by chemical treatment. Six bronze 


CL A. B., A. S., foi 1930-34, p. 274 £. 
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images and an inscribed bronze pedestal having nine brackets of lotus stalks 
fixed on it, deserve special mention. Tlie three standing bronze iniag<^s of 
Buddha (hts. 221", 20|" and 14|*), one in vmidamudra and two in fd)ht!fuin>fih'a 
are among the best specimens of Pala Art of the 8tli-9th Century A.l). (I’lale 
XXXVII, b and c) and they compare favourably with similar other bi'oiize imii.ge.s 
recovered from Kurkihar in the Gaya District and at present exhibited in the 
Patna Museum. The method of holding the safigha^i (upper garment), the pose 
of the body and the position of the right hand of each of the two (igiires in ahlrntfa- 
mudrd indicate a marked difference in their modelling and finish from the Ktir- 
Idhar specimens. There is another channing bronze image of Tara (ht. lOj") 
without any Dhyani Buddlia on her head, exhibiting the superb modelling iuui 
perfect finishing made at Nalanda during the 7th Century A.T). (Plate .XXXVll. ii). 
She is peaceful and stands in varadamidra offering a Fruit (probably pomt'gi'a- 
nate) in her right hand. The saughaii is seen gatherer! and tucked on lier left 
shoulder leaving the breast uncovered. This feature scenis to have ]M‘,en irurpose- 
ly adopted by the craftsman to inrb'eate her unmindful ness alsutli the worlrl, 
while engrossed in her meditation. The roll of palm-leaf or bircli-bark {bhilrja- 
patra) inserted in the loop of her right ear-lobe also indie-ates that she is korping 
mmtras (germ-syllables) in her ear so that they might resound there in hm* mr’rlita- 
tion. The left hand of the figure is unfortunately damaged. Of the Bod hi- 
sattva image.s two are repeated here. One gilt bronze image of a four-lKuided 
and two-armed Vajrapani (ht. 9^") is seated i!ros.s-leggcd on a high pedestal 
bedecked with four Ceylon rubies (Plate XXXVIf, /). Another four-lu'aded 
and eight-armed bronze image of Trailokyavijaya (ht. 8") is illustrated on Plate 
XXXVTI, d. The nine lotns-stalk brackets over the inscribed bronze pedestal 
referred to above served the purpose of seats (dsemas) of Buddha in different 
attitudes. One small seated image of Buddha in bhumviparhmudfd, having 
a gi'oove below the lotus seat, found during the same year, exactly (its on U) the 
tenon of one of the brackets (Plate XXXVIJ, a). 


MUSEUMS IN BURMA. 

By M. CIms. Duroiselle. 

Three bronze images of the Buddha, of which one was inscribed in Burmese 
oil the back of its throne, and one bronze figure of a Buddhist monk and a bronze 
mould for making Buddha images were discovered in clearing the {lebris on an 
upper terrace of the Dhammayangyi Temple at Pagan during the year, and they 
have been preserved in the Pagan Museum. No fresh acquisitions were made 
for the other Museums in charge of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Burma. 
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SECTION V. 

OFFICER ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

(1) Sir John Marshall’s special duty was on grounds of health suspended 
temporarily at his own request from 1st January 1935 and lie was allowed to 
resume it again in Europe on the 1st October 1935. The special duty termi- 
nated on the 30th September 193G. During this period of duty he was wholly 
engaged ]n writing liis MoiiogTaph on Taxila including a Catalogue of Antiquities 
in the Taxila Museum Besides, he has been engaged in correcting proofs of his 
Sanchi Monograph and seeing through the press his Ouide books to Sancdn and 
Taxila. He also did certain preliminary editing of Mr. M. S. Vats’ Monograph 
on Harappa, wdiich the latter is now recasting m accordance with his instructions. 

(2) Dr. C. L. Fabri was appointed Officer on Special Duty \uth effect from 
the 2iid January 1935 for six months in the first instance, but later the appoint- 
ment was extended to the 2ncl October 1935. During this period Dr. Fabri 
edited and saw through the press the consolidated edition of the Annual Eeports 
of the Archseulogical Survey of India for the years 1930-31 to 1933-34 in two 
volumes. 

He was again appointed as Officer on Special Duty with effect Eom 4th 
November 1935 for four months. Later his employment was extended by a 
fresh term up to lOfch June 1936, from which date he was granted ten days earned 
leave During his eight months enqoloyment Dr. Fabri worked out a scheme of 
distribution of all the antiquities discovered at Mohenjodaro; separating those 
required for the Local Museum and making suitable shares for the different 
Museums in India. 
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SECTION VL 

ARCHEOLOGICAL CHEMIST. 

By BJtm Bahadur Mohammad Sana VBah, 

Duiiiig tibis year tixe antiquities, whicL. liad to be sent to the Archteological 
Chemist’s laboratory for preservative treatment, amounted to 1,127. Most of 
these had been discovered in the excavations at Chanhu-daro, Nalanda and 
Harappa, and comprised objects of iron, copper, bronze, silver, steatite or faience 
seals. The work on the preservation and mounting of the Mughal paintings 
in the Fort Museum, Delhi, has also been finished, the remaining lot of 65 pictures 
having been treated this year. Incidentally, the whole collection lias been 
re-arranged under various schools and periods, as far as possible. 

In addition to the work noted above about 60 specimens were received by 
the Archaeological Chemist for chemical analysis or examination. Out of these 
the analyses of several metallic objects from Taxila, which are given in the accom- 
panying table, deserve special mention here. These were carried out as a part 
of Mr. Sana TJUah’s contribution on Copper and its Alloys from Taxila for Sir 
John Marshall’s forthcoming memoir on his excavations at this famous site. The 
metallic objects discovered at Taxila and their analyses throw abundant light 
on the state of metallurgy and metal industry in N. W. India, during the pcriiKl 
of a millenium, from the 6th Century B.C. to 6th Century A.D. The C()m[)osi- 
tion of soft copper (Nos. 1-7) which was employed for hammered work, shows 
that the metal was generally of great purity, sometimes reaching 99*7 per cent. 
The analyses Nos. 11-19 show that bronze containing 21-25 per cent, tin was 
preferred for casting domestic utensils and other articks. This was due 
obviously to its easy fusibility; as bronze containing 8-12 per cent, tin which 
possesses much greater strength but higher melting point, was employed to a 
much less extent. Casting in ordinary closed moulds or by cm perdue process, 
was extensively practised. Specimens Nos. 20-32 probably represent cheap 
trade goods which have been cast out of scrap metal alloyed with lead, as at the 
present day. 

"Brass appears to have been introduced in North India quite early probably 
through trade relations with China, but later on this alloy was undoubtedly manu- 
factured in India also, by heating copper with calamine and carbonaceous 
matter.^ The early specimens (Nos. 28 and 29) with irregular composition were 
probably made by the smelting of mixed ores of copper and zinc, such as exist 
in China and Silekim. The later objects, Nos. 31 and 32, having regular composi- 
tion (13 per cent, zinc) were probably manufactm.’ed by the calamine method. 

The analyses Nos. 28 and 29 show that a white alloy of nickel and copper 
was also in use for coinage, jewellery and fancy goods. It is identical with the old 

1 There k a recipe in SasariOndJBar (a Sanskrit alohemioal work of 7th Centuiy AJ), ascribed to Nagarjima) for 
the preparation of bioBs by heating ooppei, oalamine and orgimio matter in ooveied orucibles. 
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Chineae alloy, pairfuty, meaning white copper, which was prepared by the 
smelting of the mixed ores of copper and nickel such as exist in the province of 
Honan. lake brass, this was also introduced in India quite early hut it appears 
to have fallen into disuse after the 1st Century B.C.* It may be mentioned in 
passing that the coins of Euthydemos are composed of tliis alloy. The last two 
specimens represent solders which were recovered from some of the copper and 
bronze vessels found at Taxila. Their analyses show that lead and its alloy with, 
tm in equal proportion, were used there for ordinary soldering. 

The discoveries at Taxila leave no doubt that metal industry flourished in. 
India in the 1st Millenium B.C. and that metallurgical skill had attained a high 
level during this epoch. These facts find corroboration also from the large heaps 
of slag and extensive remains of ancient workings at the copper mines in various 
parts of India. However, there is an interesting point relating to the sources - 
of Indian copper which may be mentioned here. There is a certain amount of 
evidence in the later Sanskrit works which shows that some of the copper was 
imported from ‘ Makaheha ’ a foreign land.^ It can hardly be doubted that this 
place is identical with the ‘ Mdluehoha ’ or ‘ Melukha ’ whence the Sumerians 
also obtained copper for their owti use. Mdudht^a lias been identified with 
Ethiopia, Sinai, etc. 

In connection with the problem of the conservation of the rock-cut temples 
in the island of Elephanta near Bombay, which has been eng aging the special 
attention of the Department for some time, the Archteological Chemist was deputed 
there in January in order to supervise the repairs of certain cracks in the sculp- 
tures, which were carried out actually by Mr. Abdul Aziz, Modeller of the Frontier 
Circle, Lahore. Mr. Sana Ullah availed of this oppoitunity also to carry out 
some preliminary experiments with wet paper-pulp for the elimination of salts 
from the sculptures, as recommended by Sir Alexander Scott of the British 
Museum Research Laboratory.*^ In one of the trials on a plain wall he found 
that 4 gnus, of the salts containing •? grm. chlorine, were extracted pel' square 
foot area of the affected surface, by one application of paper-pulp. This corres- 
ponds to 1*16 gtms, of sodium chloride. The great efficiency of this simple 
method is clear from these figures. It is, therefore, hoped that after a few appli- 
cations of paper-pulp the concentration of the sea-salts in the sculptures will be 
reduced to a trifling amount, thereby endowing them with a fresh lease of long 
life. This method is also preferable to simple washing with plain water (which 
is generally recommended for the eliinination of salts from monuments) as the 
progress of the treatment can be judged much better by the chemical examina- 
tion of the used-up pulp. The paper-pulp method has, therefore, been recom- 
mended specially for the treatment of those monuments which are charged witii, 
sea-salts, but the matter is under the consideration of the Department. 

The, Departmental officers and Curators of several museums have sought 
the expert help of the Archaeological Chemist on various matters. Dnder his 

^ Amamnghit's Lezioon (6th Centujy A.]>.) mentioiifi that copper has ' Mdkehchha'^ubkim^ or ohtainied from 
Makdhcha oonntries. Again in liaaaratmsmuckchay^ (13th Oentuiy A.D.) them is .nenUozied a Tanety of copper 
which is obtained from Mcdeohoha. 

* The Cleaning and Bestoiaidon of Mnseum Exhibits, p. 16. 
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directions, the Curator of the Cur^on Museum of Ardueology, Muttra, has started the 
treatment of some badly affected soulptuies, by the paper-pulp method which is 
Working successfully in his hands. In the Harappa Museum, some of the bronze 
objects, which were shewing signs of deterioration but were not strong enough 
to withstand farther chemical treatment, have been kept in air-tight glass jars 
over fresh quicklime. It is satisfactory to note that no farther changes have 
been noticed in these objects after the lapse of over one year. 

The Archseological Chemist was asked to give his expert opinion on certain 
points relating to the question of the transfer of the old Imperial Records from 
Calcutta to Delhi and their preservation in future. He has pointed out that the 
warm and damp climate of Calcutta is very injurious to the records while Delhi, 
with its lower average temperature and drier atmosphere, was a more suitable 
place for their storage. Moreover, the acidity of the atmosphere of Calcutta, 
caused by the combustion of coal, will have a very deleterious effect on paper 
and bindings ; but this source of danger is practioally absent at Delhi. In 
support of these views reference has been made to the report on the Deterioration 
of Paper in India by Sudborough and Mehta, ^ who pointed out that certain hooks 
in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras were in far worse condition than the same which 
were stor^ in cooler places, in India. It is noteworthy also, that certain journals 
were in a distinctly better state of preservation at Meerut than in Calcutta. The 
results of the various investigations on the deterioration of paper in Europe and 
Awifirinfl. alfio Bupport the above-mentioned views. Certain measures for the 
preservation of these records m future have been recommended but the most 
important, which might he of wider interest, are these : — 

(а) To install a suitable steriliziiig apparatus for the periodical fumigation 

of the records to destroy insects; 

(б) To improve the existing repaniig and binding methods on scientific 

lines ; 

(c) To introduce a suitable dressing for the preservation of the leather 
bladings. 
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Table of ChemM Analyses of MetaUio Objects Found at Taanla, 
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SECTION VII. 

TREASURE TROVE. 

United Provinces.— TUbeen finds of coins from the Districts of Benares, 
Gorakhpur, Banda, Basti, Unao, Azamgarh, Allahabad, Lucloiow and Saharan- 
pur were examined by Rai Bahadur Prayag DayaJ, Secretary of the Coin Com- 
mitte in the United Provinces. The finds comprised 25 gold inolmn, 320 silver 
rupees and 781 copper coins representing the issues of the Kushau rulers, Madaua 
Varma Deva, the Sultans of Delhi, the Mughal Emperors and the Nau'abs of 
Ondh. The coins of JIadana Varma Deva, which consisted of small pieces of 
gold weigliing 16 grains each, were deserving of special interest. 

BdM. — Two hoards of silver coins were discovered at Dellii, One contained 
10 nipees of the Mughal Emperor Muhammad Shah; and the other 3 issues of 
Shah Jahau, 13 of Aurangzeb and 6 of Shah Alam Bahadur Shah 1. 

Punjab and North-West Frontier Province.— One find of 16 .silver coins 
belonging to the Mughal Emperors Shah Jahan, Aurangzeh and Shah Alam J, 
was reported from Chak No. 87/B. B., Tahsil Pakpattan, District Montgomery 
by the Honorary Numismatist to the Punjab Government for Muhammadan 
coins. Among four finds of coins reported by the Honorary Numisinatint for 
Hindu and Buddhist coins to the Punjab Government mention may be made of 
2 gold, 3 silver and 14 copper coins and a terracotta disc found in the Sheikbn- 
pura District and 2 gold coins of Kanishka recovered from an old Buddhist mound 
near Sahii Bahlol in the Peshawar District. 

Western Cirde. — ^Four stone Jain images unearthed in the course of digging 
the foundations of a temple at Brandol in East Khandesh District were acquired 
by the Bombay Government at a cost of Rs, 60 and presented to the Prince of 
Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 

Central Cirde.— Seven old Badshahi coins were found in the Baijnathpnr 
village in the Santal Parganas District. They were acquired for the Patna 
Museum Coin Cabinet at a cost of Rs. 9. The Executive Engineer, Drainage 
Division, reported the discovery from the city of Patna of miscellaneous objects 
comprising earthen pots, terracotta figurines, sling balls, beads, one crystal relic 
casket (Ht, Sj"), and 33 various silver punch-marked coins. It lias been recom- 
mended that these should be made over to the Curator of the Patna Museum. 
Conch shells numbering 1,065 were discovered near the Arura Stambha of the 
Jagannath Temple at Puri. They will be acquired under the Treasure Trove 
Act. A collection of nine cannon was discovered m a field at Mauza near 

Rhurcla in the District of Puri and has been presented to the Ravenshaw College 
Museum. An acquisition notification under the Treasure Trove Act, 1878, was 
issued in respect of a collection of 71 silver coins of the time of Shgb *Alam found 
in a field situated in village Kopa, Pargana Bal in the Saran District. Seven 
•ailver pieces weighing over 47 tolas, fourteen small pieces of gold weighing over 
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1 tola, three pieces of a silver ring and fragments of copper were discovered in a 
field of the village Parihar in the Sitamarhi Sub-Division of Muzafiarpur District. 
The finder was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment as he did not deposit 
the treasure in full. 

Eastern Cirde—k stone image of ParvaU with attendants on eitha: side 
which was discovered in the village of Dakhin Muhammadpur neat Comilla in 
the District of Tipperah was acquired under the Treasure Trove Act and is now 
•exhibited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Soitthem CireU. — Treasiue trove cases in the Mndraa Presidency are dealt 
with by the Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras, and the following 
information is gathered from his report: — 

Two finds of 143 gold coins were reported from the Madras Presidency. 
'These comprise : 1 coin of Francesco Donato, 2 coins of Antonio Trevisan, 1 coin 
•of Francesco Veniet, 10 coins of the Vijayanagat dynasty and 93 fanam of Vira- 
raya foimd in Kunnttur \Tllage, Erode Taluk in the Coimbatore District; and 
also 36 fanams found in Pudupet village, Chengam Taluk in the North Arcot 
District. No less than 16 bronze and copper images of Hindu deities were acquir- 
ed under the Indian Treasure-trove Act. 

Burma Cirde. — At Myogale in the Pegu District the villagers unearthed a 
bronze figure of Jambupati, two silver images of the Buddha and a bronze image 
stand. The Deputy Commissioner of the District sent the articles to the Archaeo- 
logical Superintendent for examination and report. The objects were found 
together with four stone inscriptions, of which three are dated A.D. 1742, 1749 
and 1750, and one has its date effaced. The inscribed slabs have been preserved 
in the Kalyani mscription shed at Pegu. The circumstances which led to their 
discovery have been mentioned in the chapter on Epigraphy. Jambupati is 
the form of Buddha in regal dress (Plate XXXII, e) which he assumed in order 
to check the inordinate pride of king Jambupati who claimed to be a Chahror 
mrtin or Universal Monarch. He wears a highly ornate mukufa, long ear-orna- 
ments each formed of a knob and a hook bulbous in the middle, with the lower 
end resting on either shoulder, a rich breast-plate and wristlets. He is seated 
cross-legged displaying both soles of the feet in the earth-touching attitude, on 
a h%h throne formed of two lotus flowers placed apex to apex and joined in the 
middle by a filleted band. The fingers, which are faintly delineated, are of equal 
length, and those of the right hand pointing towards the earth are joined to the 
top of the lotus seat by a piece of metal ; the left hand, which is placed over the 
lap, palm upwards, is supported by a similar piece. The figure bears traces 
of gilding. It measures 1' 6" in height including the throne whidi itself is 6' 
high. The image does not bear any writing, but judging by its technique it may 
be assigned to the XVIIth or XVIIIth centmy, being a good specimen of the 
work of Gwe Shans, who were numerous in Pegu at that time. It is proposed 
to acquire it under the provisions of the Treasure Trove Act and deposit it in 
the Phayre Provincial Museum, Eangoon. 

The two silver images of the Buddha are in the round. They represent the 
‘.Sage seated cross-legged on a high throne in the earth-touching attitude. One 
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is ij' and the other 3' in height including the seat. The technique is crude and 
lacks finish. Their age is ptobahty the same as that of the above-described 
figure of Jambupati. They are not considered worth acquiring for the Govern- 
ment and will be returned to the 

The bronze image stand is rectangular in plan measuring at the 

base, with one end of the longer side being rounded. The base of the stand 
consists of a small band of fillet, and the sides above it hatter, so that the surface 
of the top of the stand, which is in height, is rendered narrower and measures 
H X2 . One half of this surface on the rounded side has a mortice hole in 

diameter, which receives the tenon of the image. The other half is occupied by 
a square tank measuring 2"xl4'' and f in depth ; the bottom is on a level with 
the surface of the top of the stand. At each comer of the tank is a lotus leaf 
projecting outward. Inside the tank and at the bottom of it is a tortoise flanked 

by two fishes. This image stand is of no arcbseoilogical value and will be returned 
to the finders. 

Sajputam.—'ihe Jodhpnr Durbar reported the acquisition of 14 copper coins 
of Ga^ya, 17 silver coins of Aurangzeb issued from the Ajmer Mmt, and 2 silver 
coins issued from the Kuchaman Mint. The Gadhiya coins were found at Disuri 
and the rest while digging a ditch in Kuchipala in Jodhpur State. 
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SECTION VIII-MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

SIRT, a city of DELHI, FOUNDED BY ‘ALXU-D-DIN mALJI. 

Bg K. B. Maulvi Zafm' Hussain. 

The ruina of Delhi comprise the sites of several ancient cities which had the 
distmction of being the seat of Government in their respective timpH- Each of 
them had a distinctive name of its own, although ultimately they pattia to be 
known by the generic title of Delhi. The area which embraces these sites 
extends from ^ahjahanabad, the city of ShahjaMn, to Baipithuia’s city, which 
is known as Old Delhi and is marked by the celebrated Qutb Minar. Popular 
tradition enumerates only seven cities of Delhi which rose into importance, but 
if we take into account also the smaller towns and strong-holds, that sprang up 
in that locality, the total number grows to fifteen. KJi ul^flt-^Tawdnkh notices 
all these cities with details, and the list given below is quoted from that work.^ 

(1) Indraprastha, the legenda:^ city of the Pandavas, now supposed to be 

identical with the Purana Qila‘. 

(2) Delhi (really Dehli) founded by Raja Anang Pal Tanwar (Skt. Tomara) 

about the year 1060 A.D. It is represented by its citadel LaJ 
Eot, in the centre of which stands the Qutb Mfu ar. 

(3) The city of Raipithura or Old Delhi founded by Rai Pithura (Prithvi 

Raja), the last Hindu king of Delhi, about the year 1186 A.D. It 
embraces within its area the Lai Kot (item 2). 

(4) Marz^an, a fortress, built by Qutb-ud-Din Aibak and HtutmiA (1206- 

1236 A.D.). The site of this is not traceable. 

(5) Kilokhri founded by Mu'izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad on the bank of the river 

Jumna about the year 1287 A.D. Its site is marked by a village 
bearing the same name and lying about two miles to the south of 
Humayun’s tomb. 

(6) KuAak-i-Lal founded by Jalalu-d-Din fealji (1290-1296 A.D.). The 

site of this is not known. 

(7) Sin founded by 'Alau-d-Din ^alji about the je&t 1304 A.D. 

(8) Tu^aqabad founded by ^ya&u-d-Din Tu^^q about the year 1322 

A.D. 

(9) Jahanpanah. Muhammad ^ah Tu^aq connected Old Delhi (item 

3) and Sin (item 7) with walls about the year 1327 A.D., and the 
space thus enclosed was given the name Jahwpai^. 

(10) Rrozabad founded by Kioz ^ah Tu^Iaq about the year 1364 AJ). 

on the bank of the Jumna, and iis site is marked by Eotla Furoz 
%Ah immediately to the south of ^ahjah&nabad, modem Delhi 

1 by SojSa BSi of BatSla, Persian text, publiahed by the writer ot this article 

dn the year 1918. pp. 28-^. See also Eisiory of India, VbL VIII, pp« 11*<12. 
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(11) Mubarakabad founded by the Saiyyid King Mubarak Shah (1421- 

1433). Its site is identified by Mubarakpui Kotla about 2 luilos 
to the south-east of §afdar Jang’s tomb. 

(12) Din Panah founded by Humayun between the year 1530 an<l 1640 

A.D. with Parana Qila* for its citadel. 

(13) ^ergarh or Sher ^ah’s Delhi, ^er Shah on his accession to the 

throne in the year 1640 made additions to the Purana Qila* and 
founded a city which extended from that fort to Kotla Firoz Shah 
as marked by its north and south gateways. The site of it is now 
partly occupied by New Delhi. 

(14) Salimgarhj a fortress, constructed by Islam ^ah Sur (1546-1552). 

It is marked by its remains immediately to the north of the Delhi 
Fort. 

(15) ^ahjahanabad founded by ^ahjahiin on the bank of the Jumna in 

the year 1639 A.D. It is represented by modem Delhi. 

Sin, which forms the subject of this article, was founded, as already stated, 
by *Alau-d-Dm ^alji about the year 1304 A.D. Its ruined site lies about 3' 
miles to the north-east of the Qutb Minar, and is approached by a cart track 
which branches off the Delhi-Qutb Road at the 9th mile from Delhi. The area 
which was once occupied by a populous city containing superb royal palaces and 
other magnificent buildings, busy noarkets and streets, and innumerable private 
dwelling houses is now covered by cultivated fields and a group of squalid huts 
of a modem village, named ^ahpurjat. In the midst of fields are, however, tO' 
be seen insignificant remains of a few ancient stmetures, while an old Jhrddan 
standing in the heart of the village is used for residence by villagers. The city 
was oval in shape (Plate XXXVIII, a), and it was surrounded by a wall which 
had a perimeter of more than three miles and was provided with all the military 
contrivances of defence known to mediaeval world. Constructed of rubble stone 
in lime, this city wall was battlemented ■ and pierced with arrow slits, and was 
furnished with fortified bastions and gateways. Like other buildings in the loca- 
lity, it has also disappeared, and except for a few of its crumbling pieces or the 
remains of a bastion (Plate XXXVIII, 6) and a gate on the south, it is marked 
only by heaps of debris. A short length of the west waU (Plate XXXVIll, c) 
is in a comparatively better state, and an examination of it gives an idea of its 
fortifications. It is provided with a chemin-de-ronde 9' 2" wide, protected by a 
wall. The latter has in its turn a ledge 3’ 0" wide, wherefrom springs a 
parapet which was originally crowned with battlements now disappeared. 
Four rows of arrow slits pierce the wall at regular intervals ; two for use from 
the ehmin-de-ronde for long and short ranges respectively, and the remaining 
two to be used similarly from the ledge in the screen waU. The present height 
of this piece of wall is 33' .9", but including the embattled parapet, which has 
disappeared, it must have been originally not less than 46' 0" bigli (Plate 
XXXIX). Inside, where the ground level is raised, its Aviating height is 26' 6', 
with the detail that the ehmhrderronde is 13' 6" high from the ground level and 
the ledge in the screen wall 11' 0" from the chemin-de-ronde while the broken parapet^, 
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wBicli is short of battlements, has a TTifl,yimnni height of 2' 0*. Foituuately, 
the battlements exist on the bastion, where they measure as high as 14' 3" includ- 
ing the parapet. The wall has also a batter, a feature more prominently noticed 
in the later buildings of the Tu^kq period, and consequently its thickness varies at 
the ground and cfiemiinrderronde levels, being 21' 6" and 18' 2" respectively. At present 
it is hollow, with a passage about 6' 0' wide and 13' 0" high runnii^ through its 
thickness. Locally it is believed that the passage ran throughout the whole 
length of the wall, and that it was intended for storing therein grain and fodder 
for use at the time of siege. This view is, however, contradicted by the fact 
that, unlike the exterior, the masonry of the passage inside is rough and uneven 
without any trace of smooth facing, and it seems that the inner core of the wall 
consisted of loose rubble which disappearing has left an open space like a passage. 
It may be remarked that the ruined wall of Siri has been declared protected under 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, and the Archseological Department 
has adopted requisite measures for the conservation of its fragmentary remains 
to arrest their further decay. 

Sir Saiyid A hmad ^n, the author of the Afjiarus Sanadld,^ says that origin- 
ally Siri was the name of a village, which occupied the site where 'Alau-d-Din 
&alji founded his city, and it was from that village that the latter took its name. 
A mention of Siri is also made by AtoTt ^usro in his Qirmu-s-Sa!Aam,^ which 
was written about the year 1298 A.D. and contains an account of the meeting of 
Kaiqubad, the last emperor of the Skve dynasty, with his father Nagir-ud-Dm 
Ba^a ^an, the Sultan of Bengal. It is therefore evident that the area, which 
was selected by ‘Alau-d-Din ^alji for his city, was long before known by the 
name of Siri which may be Connected with the Sanskrit name Sri the goddess of 
wealth and prosperity. Lying outside Old Delhi or the city of Eai Pithura, 
the plain of Siri possessed great strategical importance. The armies conducting 
operations of attack or defence to that town used to encamp there, and it was 
m the same connection that ‘Alau-d-Din conceived the idea of erecting a fortified 
city on that site, and subsequently made it his capital. Daring the middle ages, 
India, like other Asiatic countries, was subjected to the inroads of the Mongols, 
against whom the choicest Indian forces had to be posted at the north-west 
frontiers. More than once those invaders penetrated as far as Delhi, ravaging 
and plundering the country which lay in their course.® In the year 1303 A.D, 
when ‘Alau-d-Din IQialji was engaged in the siege of Chittor and his other forces 
were despatched against Warangal in the south, a Mongol chief, named Tar^, 
attacked India with 120,000 horse and, marching with aU speed to Delhi, encamp- 
ed on the bank of the Jumna,^ ‘Alau-d-Din hastened back to Delhi, but most of 
his soldiers were absent from the capital, and those who had retained with him 
from Chittor were much wearied and dispirited. He came out of Old Delhi with 

^ A^Sru-f-SanMd by Sir Sayyid A]imad f^an, NScd Press, Cawpore, 1904, p. 18. 

' QirSnu-s-Sa‘dain by Andr ^nsro, Persian text, Institute Press, Aligarh, 1918, pp. 61-8. 

’ TAriAA-t-Piros by ^yS-ud-ISa Bami, Persian text, published by the Asiatic Sooiefty of Bengal, Calootta, 

1863, pp. 364 et, aeq. and 300 <<. sej. 

* by ^jS-nd-DIn Baiiu, Persian text, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcntta, 

1663, pp. 300 ei. ss}. 
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as mach army aa he could gather and encamped at Siri, where the Ruperior 
number and strength of the enemy compelled him to entrench his camp. The 
Indian forces were thus besieged, and although the Mongols cotild not get an op])or- 
tunily to make an onslaught and overpower them, the people of Delhi suffered 
greatly for want of provision, etc. The siege, however, did not last long, and the 
Mongols returned after two months to their country. The event had a great 
effect on ‘Alau-d-DTn, who gave up his plana of further conquests and started 
in right earnest to strengthen his empire against such incidents. He founded 
a city at Shi and erected there a palace, which on account of a large number of 
pillars it contained, was given the name of Qap-i-Hazac Sutun.' He took his 
residence in that palace, and Siri, which rose to the dignity of capital, became 
a populous and flourishing city." The successors of ‘Alau-d>Din also stayed 
at the new capital, but they were weak rulers and fell victims to court intrigues, 
which brought the Hialji dynasty to an end with the murder of Quth-ud-Din 
Mubarak Shah by his treacherous slave, ^u§ro IQian, at the Qa-gr-i-Hazat Sutun. 
The rulers of the Tug^aq dynasty, who succeeded the ^aJjis, founded their own 
cities and embellished them with splendid palaces and buildings. The rains of 
Bijaimandal inside Jahanpanah represents the palace of Mubammad ^iih 
Tu^laq, who constructed near it another Qagt-i-Hazar SutQn, the remains of 
which have been recently brought to light by excavations carried out by the 
Archmological Department. Although Siri lost its position as capital, it con- 
tinued to be inhabited long afterwards and retain the title of Dara-l-fftilafa (Seat 
of Government). Like Old Delhi and Jahanpanah, it was plundered by the army 
of Timur, when some of its buildings are related to have been destroyed." Timfir 
also visited it, and he states that Siri had seven gates, 3 of which were towards 
Jahanpanah and four faced the open country,* During the civil war at the 
downfall of the Tu^aq rale its fortified position offered a place of refuge to 
refractory chiefa and rival princes, and it became the scene of military actions 
more than once.® In the subsequent reigns of Saiyid and Lodi kings little is 
beard about Siri, till ^er Shah on Lis accession to the throne destroyed it to obtain 
building material for the construction of his own city.* This action of that 
Emperor was responsible for the desolation of this imperial city, and it also 
accounts for the disappearance of its buildings including the fortified wall. 

The Qagr-i-Hazax Sutun, which had been the moat important palace in Siri, 
met with the same fate as other buildings in that locality at the hands of Sher 
^ah, and its destruction was so complete that not even the site is now traceable. 
Unfortunately, its description is also not preserved in any contemporary historical 
work. Casual references to it are, however, to he noticed in connection with the 
events that took place there, and from their account it is inferred that it was a 

Persian text, NawaJ KMore Press, Lucknow, 1005, part I, p, 112. 

* SiSht, p. 302, 

» ffiatary o/ India, Vol m, p, 603. 

* ATKcf 8 Fiatory of India, VoL HI, pp. 44748. 

* TdrU^i-Farisj^ia, Perbiaa text, part I, pp. 169'61. 

*Ii7hi.Aaa>i, English translation by Jarret^ VoL II, p. 279 ; S&fdaiat-ia-TouariM, Persian text n. 29 1 

Siriory of India, Vol. IV, p. 477. ^ * * 
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majestic building more than one storey high. A few of those historical events are 
related below : — 

(а) In the year 706 A.H. (1305-6 A.D.) ^azi Malik defeated the Mongols 

on the bank of the Indus, slaughtered a large number of tTinm and 
made prisoner three or four hundred souls with their chief, nanaed 
Gang. The prisoners were sent to ‘Alau-d-Dm Kialji, who got 
them trampled to death by elephants near Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun.^ 

(б) In the year 711 A.H. (1311-12 A.D.) when MaKk Xafur returned from 

the south, the prodigious booty, which he brought with him and 
which consisted of 112 elephants, 20,000 horses, 96 maunds of gold 
and several boxes of jewels, was laid before the king in front of the 
Qagr-i-Hazai Sutun.® 

(c) On the death of ‘Alau-d-Dm ^aJji his eunuch slave Malik Kafur, 

who held the high post of prime minister, raised the youngest prince 
^ihah-ud-Din Tlmar, a hoy of six or seven years, to the throne. 
Darbars of the boy king used to be held on the upper storey of the 
Hazar Sutun, while tents were erected on its terrace for Malik 
Kafur, who passed his time in enjojuuent there after the DaiMrtt 
were over. One night the band of Naiks, who had the duty to 
guard the royal palace, rose against Malik Kafur and killed him 
with aU his companions in the tents.® 

(d) Qutb-ud-Din Mubarak ^ah, who ascended the throne after the assassin- 

ation of Malik Kafur, was also murdered on the upper storey of 
the Hazar Butun. A very graphic account of this event has been 
given by Bami. He says that the king had given himself up to 
debauchery and other disgraceful vices, which led his ftivourite slave 
^u§ro ^an to conceive an ambitious scheme of assassinatiog him 
and securing the throne for himself. To accomplish that object 
he invited from Gujrat a large number of his relations and men 
belonging to his tribe. One night when i^u§ro had been 

with the king in the royal deeping chamber, the conspirators entered 
the Hazar Sutiin and massacred the guards on duty. Hearing 
the noise, the king made enquiries of I&ugco who went to the 
terrace and returning informed the former that some of the royal 
.horses had broken loose, and that people were endeavouring to 

secure them. Boon after, the assassins ascended the terrace and 

put to the sword the guards of the private chambers. The 

Tfing now realized the situation and attempted to fly for refuge to 
the harem, ^ugro Iftan fearing that the king might escape rushed 
after him and seized him by the hair. In the scuffle that ensued 
the king threw ^ugro ^an down to the ground, but be could not 
release bimself until the conspirators arrived at the scene, murdered 


Peisiau text, part I, p. IIS. 

« Peisdaii text, part I, p. 120. 

» PP- 372*876 5 TMM-i-Farisita, Persian text, part I, pp. 128-124. 
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the king and cutting off his head threw it into the courtyard. They 
then plundered the harem and assassinated the princes of the royal 
blood. Next day the traitor I^ugro ^an ascended the throne 
ftflsiiming the title of Na§ini“d“Dm togro ^h, but he could not 
enjoy the fruits of his perfidy long. A few months after, flhazi 
TVralik marched an army against him from Dipalpur, and arresting 
him after a battle at the plains of Indarpat (neighbourhood 
of Purana Qila‘) put him to death. After his victory over Khusro 

^ah, Ghazx Malik visited the Hazar Sutiin and bewailed the miser- 

able fate of Mubarak Shah and his family. As none of the male 
members of the royal IQialji line had survived, he was elected king 
in the same palace.^ 

h’rom the account related above it is inferred that Qagv-i-Hazar Sutfln was 
a double storeyed building, of which the upper floor contained royal private 
chambers together with a vast open terrace where tents could be erected. The 
lower storey seems to have been used for state purposes to hold Darhars for public 
audience. A big and spacious courtyard was attached to it, where royal liomes 

were stabled aud foot and mounted guards were posted for the protection of thn 

palace. The Imperial harem or female apartment was also attached to it, and 
there was an open ground in front of it where state functions were hold. The 
principal buildings of ‘Alau-d-Din Khaljl handed down to us at Delhi, vis,, tjic 
*Alai Gate of Quwat-ul-Islam Mosque (Qutb Mosque) and the Jama'at j^una 
at Nizam-ud-Dln stand as a landmark in the history of the develo|)ment of Muslim 
architecture in India, showing the great aptitude of that monarch for the art of 
building and his fine taste in mural decoration. They are constructed of red 
sandstone, and the 'Alai Gate is richly ornamented xvith curving Juiving also 
marble sparingly used in it. The Qagr-i-Hazar Sutun, which was the imperial 
palace constructed in the new capital, is expected to have sm-passed all the otlier 
buildings of ‘Alau-d-Din in magnificence and richness of material and detail,?, 
and as such it should have formed an excellent specimen of architecture of the 
period. Unfortunately, this noble edifice is lost to the world, its total destruc- 
tion rendering it difficult to locate even its site with any amount of certainty. 
General Cunningham places it in the western half of Siri, where he says the remaiiis 
of a large palace and other buildings still exist.® His observation goes buck so 
far as 1862-63, and it cannot be ascertained as to which particular remains have 
been referred to by him as belonging to Qa§r-i-Hazar Sutun. Except a mined 
mosque and a small dilapidated stracture no remains of any palatial biiildinff 
are to be found in that locality, unless General Cunningham identifies that palace 
with the Bmadan which stands in the centre of the village. This Barddan is 
constructed of rubble masonry and consists of a central hall flanked by a chamber 
on the north and south. The hall, which has three arched openings to the east 
is three bays deep, and is thus divided into nine compartments by archways which 


* Tafi&'i-Iim 8hiM, p. 401 se;. 

*ArAa«llogkai Bwneg of India Seport hj Major-Oeoeral A. VoL I, p, 209. 
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&ie supported on low columns of local quartzite. The building, devoid of any 
ornamentation and possessing no architectural importance, can on no account 
be given the credit of representing the celebrated Qagr-i-Hazar Sutun. 

Mr. Beglar locates this palace outside Siri, and expresses his opinion that 
*AIau-d-Dm’s tomb ought to be in it instead of at Qutb.^ He quotes no autho- 
rity in support of his views, which are not convincing and are at the sflTnft timA 
contradicted by ancient historical records. From the strategical consideration 
the north-east portion of Sirl seems to have been the most suitable place for a 
royal palace, and it is not improbable that Qasr-i-Hazar Sutfin might have been 
erected there. Eising high above the adjoining area, the spot has a commanding 
position, and is bounded on the north-east by an old nala which served a natural 
ditch for the purposes of defence. Huge heaps of debris are also to be found 
there lying along the ruins of the city wall, and at a short distance stands a bigb 
mound of earth signifying the remains of a big ancient structure. No ornamental 
pieces of red sandstone or marble are traceable there, but the expectations to come 
across such an evidence will be contradictory to the historical statement that 
the buildings of Siri were demolished to supply material to ^er ^5h’s city.® 
If that information is correct, and there is no reason to think it otherwise, all the 
structural members of Qagr-i-Hazar Sutun, after its demolition, should have 
been carefully removed from its site for re-use in the construction of the buildings 
of ^er ^h. The foundations of the palace should, however, be in situ and a 
few trial pits can settle the question whether it really stood there. 


A BUDDfflST SCULPTURAL MOTIF AT HAMPI. 

By C. R. KrishnatnacMrlUf B.A., Madras. 

In the Archwological Survey Report for 1921-22 (p. 144), M. Duroiselle deals 
with the origin and representation of the Groddess ‘ Vasundhara called in 
Burmese ‘ Wathundaye ’, the Earth-Goddess of the Buddhists. References to the 
deity in Pali and Sanskrit works bearing on Buddhism or Life of Buddha are 
fully discussed by him and he still leaves the question of the origin of the concep- 
tion of ‘Vasundhara’ unsettled and unsolved. But he refers to representations 
of the Goddess found at Angkor Vat and Vat-Nokor in Cambodia, and at Vesali 
m Arakan. The chief characteristic of the Goddess depicted in these figures 
is that she "is wringing her hair”. According to M. Duroiselle, in Burma, 
where she is very popular her representations may be seen in practically every 
pagoda and the episode in which she figures is foimd painted on the walls of many 
temples. He says, ‘ she is represented in two postures either seated or standing. 
In both cases a thick braid of hair is brought over the left shoulder before her 
breast and she is in the act of squeezing water out of it, by so doing bearing 
witness in favour of Buddha’. She is called “Wathundaye”, the Burmanised 

1 ArtAcBoHogiGol Swrvey of India Bepart by Major-Qeneral A. Gnimipgham, VoL I/, p. 77. 

^ AH-i-AM)ain, EngliBh translation by Janet, Yol 11, p* 279j Fei^n text, p. 29 i BUiofs 

History of India, VoL IV, p. 477. See alao pp. IT-IO. 
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form of " VasTindliari ” which again is the wrong but colloquial Sanskrit; equiva- 
lent for the Barth * Vasundhara She is a Buddhist divinity of inferior rank. 

Her representations in Indian Buddhist sculpture so far found depict lior 
in a different form i.e., “ as emerging from the earth at the call of the Bodhisattva 
and holding a vase in her hand ” {Arckmlogical Sumy Rep&rt, 1921-22, p. 14(5).^ 
In the Samath collection there appears to be an independent rcprcsoutivtion 
of this Goddess, though the figure is headless. The wringing of the biuid (tf hair 
brought over the right shoulder may be seen herein.*® But recently 1 have wutie 
across in Hampi three sculptures which are primarily comiected with this earth 
Goddess, i.e., Vasundhara, but appear to be differently treated siccording to the 
wbim or taste of the sculptor or a local version of the legend witli which site is 
connected. The central trait of the Goddess, ie., squeezing ’water out of her 
hraid of hair is present in all the three though the position of the braid varies 
among the three. And another important departure from the Burmau wqmj- 
sentation of the Goddess made in these is the association of the swan with tier, 
as seen in all the three figures' reproduced herewith. Of these,® the first (A) is 
found carved on a pillar in the side of the Achyutarayuavamin temple at 

Hampi. Plate XL, h. The second (B) is carved on the back side of the basotjiont of 
the main gopura of the Hazaia-Eamasvamin temple in the same village. Plate XL, a. 
And the third (C) is depicted on a pillar in the Kalyana-manijapsx of the Vithala 
temple there. Of these the last mentioned is very finely executed and for the teelmi- 
que of workmanship is the best of all the three, though B might appear to be more 
graceful than the other two on account of the pose in which the Goddess stands. 
A and C agree with the Burman description of the deity, in showing the braid 
of hair brought do-wn over the left shoulder while B shows the braid hanging down 
over the right. The position of the swan, which is present in all the three liguios 
is again not uniform in aU of them. While it stands on the prot)cr left <if the 
Goddess in A and B, in C it stands on her proper right. Its function of sucking 
up or drioking the water squeezed out of the braid of hair is clear from A and 0 
though in B the figure of the bird has not come out well. It will also be observed 
that the Goddess is depicted naked in these three figures and this was very pro- 
bably the reason— -if it were so in Burma also— for Bishop Tripitakalankara (I7th 
century) causing the representation of this legend to be rubbed out from the wall 
of a cave in wbicb it had been painted.^ 

The depiction of the Goddess in these Brahmanic temples of Hampi which 
rose up in the 16th-16tb centuries A.D. must be accounted for by the presence amonw 
the architects of the temple of some members of the Buddhistic leaning. Even 
otherwise it might as well have had a powerful appeal to the non-Buddhistic 
architects too on account of the softening touch of the thanifl and its origin. It 

1 Eor her representation see Catalogue of &t Muaeim of Anhadlogy at 3amaA, Plates IX, XX (top panel) In 
the nilemi^la-mwirSfiguiBm^n^tEoIevl^ Surv^ Seport, 10034)4, Plate LXH, Atohmokawai 
1013.14, Plate 36 (60) there Is no representation of the Earth-Qoddeaa. ^ -“rpor*, 

* Tide Archceologiaal Survey Beport, 1914-16, Plate LXV, 0. 

» Negative Nos. 1386, 1888 and 1466 of the Office of the Superintendent for EWarapliy, Madias 
« VUe A. 8 . jB. 1021-22, p. 148, 
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18 really a very charming scene for any eye to behold a awn softly sucking water 
squeezed out of her hair by a lady in dignified pose. 

The significance of the swan in the theme with which this Buddhistic Gk)ddess 
is connected is yet to be determined. If the summoning of the Earth by the 
Bsdhisattva was meant for, distiDguishing the truth from untruth for the humilia- 
tion of Mara, it would certainly be in place to associate with the theme the swan 
which has traditionally been endowed with the capacity of sifting milk or 
from water, «.e., essence from non-essence and so truth from untruth. 

In any case, the three sculptures now noticed deserve a careful study in 
association with the legend of the Buddhist Goddess ‘ Yasundhaxa ’. 

In the Photographic collection of the Superintendent, Archseological Survey, 
Burma Circle are noted four figures said to represent the Goddess Wathimdaye 
(Vasundari or VasundharS). These are Nos. 2327, 2684, 2685 and 2686 of the 
Superintendent’s List corrected up to Slat March 1935. All of these come from 
the Shitthaung pagoda at Mrohaung, in the Akyab district. Of these. No. 2686 
the original of which is broken crosswise in the lower half, seems to represent 
the incident in the BOdhisattva’s life in the terms of the tradition connected with 
it, though we have to observe some differences in the sculptural treatment of the 
theme as compared with the sculptures at Hampi and other known sculptures 
in India of the Bhiimisparm-Buddha with whom this is intimately connected. 
In the group depicted in this photograph, we see only a profile view of the figure 
squeezing out water from its braid of hair. The figure is broken in the lower 
half of the face below the nose and the jaws as also in the left leg, and is seated 
in what we may call the mhJmam posture suitable for the • Indian fashion of 
sitting either on the ground or on a low plank or stool. The posture is very 
much like the one adopted by the lower female figure (evidently Lakshnu) on 
the proper left side of Adinarayana at Badami^ and also by Yaruna® in the same 
place. One interesting point to be noted about this figure is that it has two 
arms on the right side, of which one is holding the lower part of the braid while 
the other is raised up and its pose or function is not determinable as the wrist 

and the hand are broken off. It may, however, be reasonably expected that 

on the left side too, there are two arms, though only one is seen and we may 

conclude that the figmre is a four-armed one. The feminine features of this 

deity are not brought out clearly m the sculpture, judging from the low relief 
of the breasts of the Goddess. The same must be said about the attendant 
female figure seated in a posture hke the one adopted by Sesha in the Varaha 
panel at Badami (7«i. Ant. Vol. VI, plate opp. page 364). Behind the smaller 
figure is shown a vase with a narrow but levelled bottom looking very much 
like a Greek vase without the handle, (cf. also the topmost vessel in figure 6 of 
PI. XXVI, Archmh^^ Survey E^)ort of 1908-9). Above this is what looks 
like the head of a bird with its beak dipped probably into the mouth of the 
vase. The whole group is a curious combination. The vase is probably re- 
miniscent of the vessel which the earth Goddess is shown as carrying in the 


1 IniL Ant., Vol. V], opp. p. 3£4. 
• Ibid. opp. 361. 
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TndiftTi figures of the Bhuinispar4i-Buddlia and the biwl’s head is pei'liajw nuninis- 
cent of the swan which is connected with this figure in the Hanipi figuivs now 
under discussion. In spite of all its variations, there appeam to ho mt (loul)t* 
about the incident which the sculpture in its entirety is intended to roprosont. 

In the temple from which this group comes aie seen throe others 

depicting the same incident. In No. 2327 the braid-squeezing deity in e<»ntr{is<' 
with the 'one noticed above has only two arms though it is seatc<l in the stnne 
posture. Although the figure appears from its features also to bn nioro like t\ 
male than a female there is no doubt as to its representing the oiiith floddeas. 
The smaller figure to its proper right is seated in the same position and aitittiilc 
as that of the attendant figure in No. 2686 and is clearly a female. The tip 
of the braid of hair squeezed out by the Goddess seems to jmjhs down, then 
slightly curl up and then touch the loins of the smaller fignm and reminds us 
of the position of the trunk of Ganapati in the Vallabha-Ganai'Miti form, /.e., 
touching the secret parts of his consort. On the crest of the head of this latter 
figure, there seems to be seated or perching a bird facing the proper left and 
with its slightly opened-out plumage raised at the back and this is probably 
meant to represent the swan figured in the Hampi sculptures hut fKubaps p«)r- 
Bonified here into a woman with a swan’s crest receiving the squeczed-out watcfrs 
into her own constitution through her loins, instead of directly sucking them 
like the swan in the Hampi sculpture; 

In another place in the innermost corridor of the same temple is a gron]> 
of three figures depicting the same theme but in a more elaborate form. The 
braid-squeezing deity occupies the place of honour in the middle of three llgurcR 
and is also the biggest of them. They are carved on a pillar on one face of which 
is the main figure and this is flanked on either side by a female figimi wirved 
on the adjacent side of the pillar. These are shown in two groups (Nos. 2684 
and 2685). 

It is easy to guess from its pose that the main or the ceiitiul figure .seated 
in the same posture as in the other two sculptures d^cribed above is Vasun- 
dhara while the attendant female figures are seated exactly in the same attitude 
as that in No. 2686. The braid of hair in this case seems to be divided or parted 
into two halves reaching the loins of the female figure on either side. There 
is no definite suggestion of a swan in this group unless we cmdd assume tlie 
rough figure at the right hand lower corner of No. 2684, to be that of a swan 
whose head conceals the finger^ of the left hand of the female figure, resting on 
the floor. This is as likely the case as not. 

These sculptures of the braid-squeezing theme raise problems regarding their 
relationship or fidelity to the original tradition, m., that the Earth Goddess 
should squeeze out water from her hair. There is hardly any doubt that the 
principal deity in all these fom Burmese sculptural groups is a female though 
carved indifferently. In aU these cases, there is one common feature, viz., that 
the braid of hair is brought down over the left shoulder and in front of the breasts. 
The^ question then arises as to the relationship of these representations to the 
original story, even as it is current in Burma. 
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If the doubtful main figuies in these sculptures should in any event turn 
out to be males, the tradition bearing on these would appear to have undergone 
a great transformation in local Burmese legend and the braid-squeezing property 
or function would then appear to have been transferred to Yaruna, the God of 
Waters, who perhaps squeezes out the waters of his braid in confirmation of 
Buddha’s previous sacrifices. The other possible surmise is that the Burmese 
Buddhist tradition invented or fancied a male counterpart of the Earth Godded 
squeezing out water from her hair just as Brahmanic religious symbolism has 
evolved the several >§iJctis, like Brahmi, Vaishnavi, Varahi, etc., as the female 
counterparts of the corresponding male deities. Apart from the difficult solubi- 
lity of the origins of these Burmese conceptions, it is an interesting study in 
itself to examine and record the several forms that this Buddhist episode assumes 
and the transformations that it has undergone in diSerent lands and commu- 
nities. 

A NOTE ON A COLLECTION OF INTERESTING PERSIAN 8ANAD8 
PRESERVED IN AN ANCIENT FAMILY OF BRAHMAN JOSHIS 
AT ERANDOL IN KHANDESH DISTRICT. 

By Mr, Q, M. Moneer. 

At Erandol in the East Khandesh District of the Bombay Presidency, a 
Brahxnan family of ancient repute (now represented by Mr. Padmakar Vasudeva 
JosM) still carefully preserves a number of interesting Persian sanads which, in 
recognition of their deep knowledge of astrology, the forbears of this family 
through several generations had received at the hands of Aurangzeb and Far- 
nikhsiyyar as also from the Mughal Viceroys and Nizams of the Deccan. Of 
ten such sanads which I was privileged to see in this family, the earliest three 
are those which bear the seal of Aurangzeb tmder dates 1089 A.H., 1096 A.H. 
and 1102 A.H. corresponding respectively to years 1678, 1684 and 1690 of the 
Christian era. The first of these three satiads purports to confer twenty bighas 
of land on Siva Ram son of Padmakar a Brahman Joshi (astrologer) of Utran 
(modern Erandol) to be enjoyed by him and his descendants in perpetuity. The 
second sanad dated 1096 A.H. confirms the previous grant and re-affirms the 
royal intention that the revenue or produce accruing from the grant shall belong 
to Siva Ram for his maintenance. The third sanad bearing Aurangzeb’s seal 
and dated 1102 A.H. makes a further grant of 16 bighas of land on Siva Ram 
Joshi as a means of support for his large family. Chronological evidence of the 
collection of sanads under review shows that Siva Ram Joshi either pre-deceased 
or Aurangzeb died shortly after the Emperor, for in the two sanads which bear 
the seal of Farrukhsiyyar under dates 1126 A.H. and 1127 A.H. the grants are 
made in favour of Pahlad Joshi son of Sivaram Joshi. In his first samd, 
Farrukhsiyyar praises the astrological services rendered by Pahlad to the officers 
and people of Erandol and rewards them with a grant of twenty-four bighas of 
land. His second sanad dated 1127 A.H. only purports to confirm the grant 
made in the preceding year. 


X 
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Beside the five sawois bearing the seals of the Mughal emperors to which 
reference is made above, this family of Joshis at Erandol possesses five more 
Persian samda which judging from the seals and dates they bear, a])pear to 
have been issued by the Nizams of Hyderabad after the dynasty had establislicd 
its independent sovereignty in the Deccan, in 1722 A.D. These smvad^ also 
purport to reec^nize the astrological services rendered by this family to the 
officers and people of Erandol. The names of the Joshis mentioned in these 
later smaAs (issued by the Nizams] read as (1) Sittaye Kant son of Pnhlad and 
(2) Ichoha Bam son of Atma Bam who was a son of Padmakar. These names 
and those mentioned in the sanods of the Mughal emperors Autungzob and 
Earrukhsiyyar, exemplify the continuity of royal recognition of the great astro- 
logical knowledge and deep piety of this family through four generations between 
1678 A.D. and 1799 A.D. 

Among these muds there is one bearing date 1214 A.H. corresponding to 
the year 1799^ A.D., which is of more than passing interest. It records and con- 
firms the success of a public test of the yogic powers and astrological knowledge 
■of Ichcha Bam, a member of this family of Joshis, in connection with a grave 
predatory menace which threatened to overtake the people and town of Erandol. 
It thus afiords a glimpse into the nature of the unsettled conditions prevailing 
in Khandesh. This samd combining as it does occultist and historical 
interest is copied below from the original (Plate XL a and h) with its English 
'Translation : — 





^ ^ jUj ^^1 ^.1, L3I Jj ^]j y 

aA ^Ui) ^ j aiU ^jU) ^ 


^ [Actually the date works out to be 26th Maroh 1800, which is corroborated by 
date in the Marathi endorsement at the end— K N. D.] 


the mention of the Hindu 
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i); j i^!)l v^-** e..)i« jOj^iw* ,ji^ «!»*> 

j tufAxUtf yj m >U 3 ^ jloia^ (.s-^ ttJjjiS •«yw cjjlc j »»v*J j 

jjjHwii ^ *5}^ P) ^ c?»r^ liT^ ^ 

u;dj4 ^ .ijiL, <i}r*J J^ v/^ 

V+“ Jtrijj /* ^^bjij'^JOiy* ‘ 5 ' 1 ;''>^J Vi/i)*^ <^l 4 )y> 1*^1 

^oU jjla-w* lifji ^Jj\^) |.lJj yj l*£xj iUj o|jj 

^j,t j,J vs-dliJ j Wi~e),j JjJI Jiji (Jj ;0 |<)| 1^1 ^1 jiyj V “/■ 

<^tia. jjji ** J «*^«ii^ »l^ ^Ji^ 

|,Uj| ^ iLVl jl tj/. |.l«j| ^^);^J]<i i^jT' ^ 

J >>/' J ^ ^ 


— : (Jii **^;l ij/.O} •ijiVR/* t/ji ^ (**' jy L^y* 


'=n :; 

i>j^ ;ii5 1^ 1*^1 

5 

— !r 

JiJj ^i#*^ '^^1 u;4^ 

AvisS »«ji5b jUSj ai^/* aij 


Jt^ 

c= “"V^ 

^W| -s-l; (*!«! «*-l tH-* 

i>4i ji" J^ '-bj'*^ 

XL«s«*^ ^l»i| c;^lj otiif 

u>Aw| jjj£/« ^bS) J) jib 


43 " lijb t) «yi/i^ (^.‘>l‘i c^l 1 ; )^y* us^ *) ‘ 5 ?^ ‘»^; j 4 rij^l f^j^ 

iUy ^ ; u^^'* ‘^jy ;' 1 > rJ^*’ 

Ji|^ JU , iU. ^/J) Jl^ jV ; ^jtii <j 3 li Ji ^.IjISj^yiJl^ Wk 

^yi i,^ j}jsS Lf>^ I n 

He ia the Most Bountiful. 
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All the Elders of the township of Erandol in tlio jjargauah of Nimo imnio 
in the A mV district of the province of Khandesh, each nientiouing his liiK'Ugc. 
affirmftd and made legally reliable admission of the fact that when hliahannit 
TThftTi an Afghan retainer in the service of Daulat Rao Sciudia crossed the borders 
of Ehflndftah with an armed horde and stretched the hand of pjiind(*r ov<t tiic 
belongings of the people, there prevailed intense conaternatiou. In that pre- 
dicament, a person named Ichcha Ram son of Atnia Ram tlic son of Paduiiiiiafli 
Joshi, of caste Zunnardar (Holy thread wearer, ie.. Brahman) of Yajiir \'‘t‘di 
sect and astrologer and resident of the town mentioned above, upproaelied the 
Eaujdar (Commander) the shield of the Govermnent and the ^Juiniiidars (land- 
lords) of the parganah in question and presented a document base<l on astivtlogienl 
calculation, to the effect that the town and parganah nicntioned above shall 
remain under the shelter of peace and tranquillity and shall in no wisi* .snflfer 
any loss or damage at the hands of the A%han mentioned above, .\fter ihal 
the Joshi, in order to encompass the ruin of the Khan, engaged hiin8(!lf in yugic 
worship of goddess Kalka Devi. And in a few days it came to be heard that 
following his own devastating raids the Afghan himself had perished. .\1 Ihat 
time the Faujdar (Commander), the Tunkadar (Treasury Officer) and ^Jainindilrs 
(landlords) of the parganah named, had agreed to grant fiive parkins of land as 

reward to the Zunnardar (Holy thread wearer, ie., the Brahman). Wiieii. ac- 

cording to the writing in the document of the Joshi (astrologer) in question, God 
of exalted Glory and Power granted the desired object and the terror of the 
Khan disappeared, the making of the promised grant of five parkins of laud ns 
reward, became necessary. In this connection the landlords brought forth the 
plea of (obtaining) permission of the Sp Stibahdar (Chief Commissioner). Knr 
that reason, the Joshi (astrologer) referred to, personally wont to (jnin) tin* 
retinue of S§r Subahdar and had an order issued from the S&r Subrilidar to the 
landlords of the parganah in question, that the promise made to the Joshi must 
be fulfilled and that one partan of arable land with a well dug in it near its 
boundary and cultivated with flower plants be given to him for performing wor- 
ship of the goddess and four partans for cultivation. Accoi'ditigly, in compli- 
ance with the order of Ssr Subahdar the land of Maha Bano in the town men- 

tioned was fixed upon, out of which five partans of land have been settled iis 
reward to Ichcha Ram Joshi. In length they measure eight bighas from cast 
to west and in breadth two and a half bighas from north to south, the total 
making up five pai-tans limited to the boundaries detailed below;— 

On east, adjoining tbe fallow land of Khurekar Patel son of Mukand Patel 
resident of the town mentioned ; 

On west, conjoins the boundary of the village Nandgaon Khurd iii the 
parganah referred to; 

On north, contiguous with the fallow land, long since assigned ns reward 
to Mussammat Maha Band and close to the tenancy of Kushal Singh 
Pardesi' resident, of the town in question; 

On south, joins the inam land of Keshav Rai Dalvadekat now known as 
Shah Faqir. 
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According to above mentioned, we of our own free will and pleasure kave 
made the grant to the Joshi in question, who ought to cultivate the land in 
question and own and occupy it from generation to generation. These few 
words have been recorded and given for the reason that they might serve as 
authority when occasion demands. This document is written on the 29th Shaw- 
wal al-Mukkarain in 1209 Fasli corresponding to 1214 A.H. 
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SECTION IX— DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND LISTING OF 

MONUMENTS. 

United, Provinces . — ^The Trustees and owners of the Tomb of Nawab Sadar 
Jahan at Pibani, Hardoi District and of the G-ateways of the Caiavansarai situated 
in village Sondhan Mahanamadpur, Fargana Sambhal, Moradabad District, 
entered into agreements under Section 5 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act. The Notification of protection in respect of the four gateways of Shuja- 
ud-Daulah’s time at Fyaabad was withdrawn. 

North-West Frontier Province.— One monument, vk., “ The black Rocks at 
Water’s edge” on the right bank of the Indus was declared protected. Cion- 
fiimatory notifications of protection in respect of 13 monuments, 3 of which are 
in Hazara District, 2 in Dera Ismail Elhan District and 8 in the Peshawar Dis- 
trict, were issued. The Government of the North-West Frontier Province has 
been requested to declare as protected under Section lOA of the Amendment 
to the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 19 ancient mounds which are likely 
to yield antiquities if excavated. 

Bombay Presidency induding Sind . — Two monuments, vk., Pandawa’s Wada 
Masjid at Erandol in the East E[handesh District and the temple of Kalameshwar 
Deva at Unkal in the Dharwar District were deleted from the list of the pro- 
tected monuments. Changes in the sub-classification of one monument in the 
Ahmedabad District and four at Champaner in the Panch Mahals District were 
made by the issue of fresh notifications. 

Bihar cmd Owsfl.— Two monuments, viz., the Buddhist Stupa at Kesariya 
and the ruined fortress at Chankigarh in the Champaran District were declared 
protected. 

Central Provinces.— The ancient Buddhist remains at Mansar in the Ramtek 
Tahsil of Nagpur District comprising a monastery, stupas and rock-cut inscrip- 
tions were added to the List of the protected monuments. 

Madras.— Two Buddhist sites in Sattenapalle Taluk, Guntur District, were 
declared protected. The Trustee of the monument known as ' Cavern with 
Panchapandava beds on the rocky hill” at Tirapparankundram, Madura Dis- 
trict, entered into an agreement under Section V of the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act. 

Burma.— The remains of a sculptured wall known as Sindat-Myindat at 
Zokethoke, Bilin Township, Thaton District, was added to the List. 

Publications. 

The following pubhcations were issued by the Department during the year 
1936-36 

1. Annual Report of the Arckoeological Swrvey of India for the year 1929- 
30, edited by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni. 
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2. Am/ual Eeport on Soiiih Indian Epigraphy for the year ending 31st 

Match 1932 by C. 1S>. Kiishnamacharln. 

3. Memoir No. 47. — A Record of all the Qwramo and non-historical epi- 

graphs on the protected monuments in the Ddhi Provinoe by Ashraf 
Husain. 

4. Memoir No. 50. — Sravasti in Indian lAt&tcUure hy Dr. B. C. Law. 

5. Memoir No. 51. — Animcd Remains from Harappa by Dr. Baini Parshad. 

6. Appendix 111 to the Annual Repyrt of the Archceologiccd Survey of India 

for the year 1933-34 (for oflGlcial use only). 

7. Descriptive Catalogue of antiquum recovered hy Sir Avrd Stein during 

his explorations in Central Asian, Kansu and Eastern Iran (now 
exhibited in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi) by 
F. H. Andrews. 

8. List of Archeological Photo-negatives of Assam and Bengal stored in 

the Office of the Axchseological Survey, Eastern Circle, Calcutta, 
corrected up to 3l8t August, 1933. 

•9. List of Archceologioal Phota-negaiives of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh and the Ddhi Province stored in the Office of the Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, Agra, corrected up 
to 31st March, 1932. 

10. List of ArchcBohgical Photo-negatives of Burma, stored in the Office of 

the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Burma Circle, Mandalay, 
corrected up to 31st March, 1935. 

11. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI, Part VII and Vol. XXII, Parts ILV, 

edited by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti. 

12. South hvdian Inscriptions, Vol. VIII, by K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar. 

13. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, Vol. 13 for the years 1931-32 and Vol. 14 

for the years 1933-34 edited by G-. Yazdani. 

14. Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol. IV, Part I, containing the descriptive 

account, text and translation of six Mediaeval Mdn inscriptions Nos. 
5III to XVIII by Dr. C. 0. Blagden. 

15. Epigraphia Birmanica', Vol. IV, Part II, containing eleven plates re- 

producing the six Mediaeval M6n inscriptions Nos. XIII to XVIII 
by Dr. C. 0. Blagden. 

The following publications are in the Press ; — 

1. M&noir No. 49. — Bijapur Inscriptions by Dr. M. Nazim. 

2. Meandr No. 62.-~Kotla Firozshah by J. A. Page and M. H. Xuraishi. 

3. Memoir No. SS.—AMrunVs Picture of the WorU by Professor Ahmet 

Zeki Valedi of Bonn University, Grermany. 

4. Memoir No. 54.— The Buddhist Antiquities of Nagarjunahonda by A. H. 

Longhurst. 

6. Guide to Taxda by Sic John Marshall. * 

6. Guide to Samhi by Sir John Marshall. 

7. Guide to Ddhi Fort (reprint) by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 

8. Guide to Agra Fort by Ashraf Husain. 
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&. Guide to Sarmth by B. Majumdar. 

10. Guide to the Sculptures in Indian Museum, Parts I and II, by N. G. 

Majmndar. 

11. Guide to Fatehpur Sihi by Ashraf Husain. 

12 . Consolidated Edition of the Annud Poporls of the Archmhpiod Surmif 

of India for the years 1930-34 by Dr. C. L. Fabri. 

13. Annual Beport of the ArchcBologicdl Survey of India for the year 1934-36 

edited by J. F. Blakiston. 

14. Annwd Beport on Smth Indian Epigraphy for the year endini^ Slst 

March 1933 by C. R, Kriahnaiaacharlu. 

16. Annual Beport on South Indian Epigraphy for the year ending Sisb 
March 1934 by C. R. Krishnamacharlu. 

16. Supplement to the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica for the year 1933-34 by 

G. Yazdani. 

17. SouBi Indian Inscriptions, Vol, XI, by C. R. Krishnaraacharlu. 

18. Epigraphia Indica, Yol XXII, Parts VI and VII by Dr. N. P. GJmk- 

ravarti. 

19. Further Excavations at Mohenjodaro by Dr. E. J. H. Mackay. 

20. SaruM Monograph by Sir John Marshall. 

21. Catalogue of the Coins of the Sultans of Ddhi by H. Nelson Wright. 

22. List of Photo-negatives in the Office of the Director General of Arohcco- 

logy in India. Barts I and II. 

23. Consolidated Catalogue of hooh in the Library of the Director General 

of Archaeology. 

24. Appendix III to the Annual Beport of the Arciwologml Survey of 

India for the year 1934-36 (for official use only). 

25. Appendix III to the Annual Beport of the ArchcohgiciU Survey of 

India for the year 1935-36 (for official use only). 


Photographs. 

Director General of ArcJiwology.—DuTmg the year 193 negatives were jii'c- 
pared. Of these, 20 relate to the Lodi buildings in Delhi ; 6 are of the iiuti- 
quities found at Azamgarh (U. P.) ; 12 represent Mosques and tombs at ,Sarangi>ur 
in DeTvas State ; 15 are of the Jain temples at Un in Indore State; 20 relate to 
the images found at Mondhata in the Central Provinces and Gandhawal in Gwalior 
State ; 20 represent temples and other buildings at Ujjain and the remaining 100 
record the excavations earned out and the antiquities recovered from the Dha- 
ramraiilta Stupa at Taxila. Of the prints made during the year, 46 were re- 
quired for the use of departmental officers, 2136 for record in the albums kept 
at TaxUa Museum and 1006 for the albums maintained at India Office in London 
From Provincial Offices 1187 printe were received and these were mounted in 
the albums kept for reference in the ArchsBological Office at Simla Of 374 

prints supplied to the pubHc, 108 relate to the Taxila Museum. Their sale- 
proceeds amounted to Rs. 272-3-6. ^ 
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l^orOiem Cirde. — ^In all 74 plates were exposed, of whicli 25 relate to sites 
at Saharanput and the rest to the various monmnents in the United Provinoes 
and Delhi. Of the 781 prints, 691 were required for the use of the departmental 
ofificers and 90 were sold to the public at a cost of Ra. 103-6-0. 

Frontier Girde. — One hundred and forty-one iiegatives were prepared in con- 
nection with the conservation work in the Lahore, Attock, Rawalpindi, Xangra, 
Hassar and Karnal Districts. Of the 710 prints made, 343 were supplied to the 
India Office, London, 378 to the departmental officers and 99 to the public. 

Western Oircfe.— Altogether 190 negatives and 972 prints were prepared. Of 
the latter, 620 were supplied to the Director General of Archseology, 411 to other 
departmental officers and 41 to the public, the sale-proceeds of which latter 
amounted to Rs. 48-4-6. 

Central Girde. — Two hundred and seventy-three negatives were added to the 
collection. Of the 1,708 prints, 275 were required for the album maintained 
in the Office of the Director General of Archseology in Simla, 678 for departmental 
officers, 582 for the albums kept in the Circle office, 24 to illustrate the Annual 
Report for the year 1934-36, 65 for the selected set of photographs sent to London 
and 84 for the supply of the public. 

Eastern Cirde. — One hundred and thirty-eight negatives were prepared. 

Sondiem Girde. — Two himdred and one plates were exposed and 916 prints 
made. Of the latter, 474 were required for record in the Circle office, 308 were 
supplied to the Director General of Archseology, 10 to the Madras Museum, 10 
to Manager, Palace Devasthanam, Tanjore, 8 to the Superintendent, Northern 
Circle, Agra, and 106 were sold to the pubUo at a cost of Rs. 103-1. 

Burma Cirde. — ^Forty-three photographs were prepared, which represented 
principally the images and fresco-paintings found at Myinpagan and Pagan. 

Indian Museum, Caloutta. — One hundred and sixty-two negatives were pre- 
pared in the Arehmological Section of the Museum. 

Drawings. 

Bwedor General of ArcWo^rj/.— Three hundred and eighty drawings of select- 
ed antiquities consisting of terracottas, relic caskets, finger nngs and other mis- 
cellaneous objects of stone, shell, silver and glass from the Taxila Museum were 
prepared to illustrate Sir John Marshall’s forth-coming Memoir on Taxila. Draw- 
ings of the Monastery at the Dharmarajika Stupa and the conjectural restoration 
of Stupa F. 12 at Kalawan near Taxila were completed. 

Northern Circte.— Forty-four drawings were prepared, the majority of which 
referred to the survey of ancient sites in the Districts of Saharanpur, Rijnoi and 
Dehra Dun. The temporary Draftsmen employed for the survey of aaicient 
monuments in Delhi prepared 27 drawings in pencil and inked in 25. 

Frontier Circle.— Thirteen drawmgs were prepared of which 9 related to the 
ancient monuments at Lahore. 

Westm Oircie.— Thirty-six plans relating to conservation works were prepared. 

Centred Circie.— Three drawings relating to the exoavations^two for Nalanda 
^nd one for Rajgir — ^were completed in addition to two survey plans for Rajgir, 

T 
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a drawing for the trial excavations at Gonsai Khanda and one of the crystal relic 
casket discovered at Kadam Kuan in Patna District. 

Eastern Circle . — ^Eleven drawings were prepared, all of which related to the 
excavations carried out during the year at Gokul in the District of Bogra and at 
Lauriya and Nandangarh in the District of Champaran. 

SouQiem Girdle . — A plan for the proposed Museum at Nagarjunakonda was 
prepared. 

Burma Girdle . — ^Nine drawings were prepared. These included seven outline 
drawings of paintings found on some of the walls of the temples at Pagan. 

PSBSONNEL. 

IB:. J. P. Blakiston was confirmed as Director General of Arohmology on the 
retirement of Bai Bahadur Daya Bam Sahni on the 1st June 1935. Mr. LC. N. 
Dikshit continued as Deputy Director General of Archaeology and Mr. H. L. 
Srivastava as Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological Survey for Central India 
and Bajputana. 

HB:. Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi held the Office of the Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Northem Circle, till the forenoon of the 16th October 
1935 when Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zaiar Hasan, after his return from leave, took 
over charge from him. Mr. Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi relieved Dr. Mohammad 
Nazim, who was officiating Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, 
Lahore, on the 23rd October, 1936. The latter proceeded on four months leave 
on average pay, and after the expiry of the leave joined at Patna on the 5th 
March 1936 as Assistant Superintendent, Central Circle. 

Mr. N. G. Majumdar was confirmed as Superintendent, Archaeological Section, 
Indian Museum, with .effect from the Ist June 1935 and continued to liold charge 
of the Eastern Circle as well as of the Archseological Section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Mr. T. N. Bamachandran, M.A., was appointed as Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, on the afternoon of the 20tli 
November 1936. Mr. C. B. Krishnamacharlu, Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Madras, proceeded on leave on average pay for three months and 17 days with 
efiect from the 6th September, 1935. Mr. G. V. Srinivasa Bao, Senior Ejiigra- 
phical Assistant, held charge of the current duties of the post of the Superinten- 
dent for Epigraphy in addition to his own till he was relieved by Mr. C. B. Krish- 
namacharlu on the 21st December, 1936. 

Dr. B. C. Chhabra, M.A., M,O.L., Ph.D., was appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent for Epigraphy with effect from the afternoon of the 6th August, 1935. 

In the Burma Circle TJ Mya, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, took 
leave for one month and 25 days with effect from the 17th November, 1936, pre- 
paratory to retirement. U Ngwe Zin, Architectural Surveyor, held charge of 
the current duties of the post of the Superintendent in addition to his own from 
the 20th November 1938 until M. Chas. Duroiselle took over charge of the 
Circle from the 2nd March 1936. It may be recalled that M. Chas. Duroiselle 
had retired from the Survey on the 28th June, 1931 ; but in the absence of a 
suitable candidate to succeed U Mya he has been reapppinted temporarily for one year. 
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APPENDIX I. 

lASt of Mas otlm than coma aegmred for the Indian Museum, Archaiologiedl Section, during ihe 

year 1935-36. 

PuBOHASBB. 

1. (9286).— Stoue image of Durga with four hands. liJ'xSJ*. IVom Bihat. 

2. (9402).— Fragment of a red stone aculptnie; fire hoisemen visible. 9*x7'. Fiom 

Mathura. 

3. (9403). ^Red stone bust of a Takshi. From MatTinTR , Ht. 4^*. 

4. (9404-06).— Terracotta human heads. From Mathura. 

6. (9407). Copper-plates of Gfanga King Bhupendravaiman. I^om Glanjam District. 

6. (9408).— Copper-plates of Ganga King Danamava. From Ganjam Disbdct 

7. (9409). Copper-plates of Ganga Kin g Anantavannan. From Ganjam Disttict. 

8. (9410). Copper-plates of Ganga King Devendravatman. . From Ganjam District. 

9. (9411-12). Copper-plates of Ganga King Jayavaiman. From Ganjam Distdot. 

10. (9413-14). — Copper-plates of Ganga King Indravarman. From Ganjam Distriot, 

11. (9415). Copper-plates of Ganga King of Banaka Bamadeva of the &mily of Trulapa. 
From Ganjam District. 

12. (9483-84).— Terracotta heads, Ht. 7' and 5". From Gandhara. 

Treasube Tbovb. 

13. (9481).— Stone image of Parvati. 4' 2'xl' 10^'. From Dakshin Mnhammadpnr, 
near Comilla, Tipperah District. 

14. (9482).— Bronze image of Ganesa. Ht. 16'. From Axkandanallur, District South 
Aicot. 

PsESEirrATIOKS. 

Presented by Mr. Ajit Ghose. 

16. (9406).— Bronze image of Vajrasana Buddha. Ht. 3J'. 

Presented by Mr. K. N. Dihha, Archciidogieai Survey of India, 

16. (9521).— Copper-plate inscription of Maharaja Hastin. From Nagad State, C. I. 

Presented by Pandit Ramesvara Day<d, Beputy Collector, Aeamgcrrh, XJ. P, 

17. (9622-30). — Terracotta toy figures. From Ghosi, District Azamgarh, D. P. 

On loan from, ffte Director General of Arrdweohgy in India. 

Faoir Aeab. 

18. (9286-92, 9296-99, 9302, 9304-07, 9314-16, 9S17).-Iron nails, hooks, bowls, adze, 
saucer, etc. 

19. (9293). — ^Trefoil brass object. 

20. (9294-96, 9300-01, 9303, 9308-13, 9316, 9317A). — Copper nngs, discs, lids, etc. 

Fbou Ba 7A KAjftAN Killa, Kubdeshetsa. 

21. (9318-24, 9327, 9333-34, 9337-39). — Iron nails, hooks and fragments of vessela. 

22. (9326-26, 9328-32, 9336).— Copper rings, bangle, rod, eto. 

23. (9336).— Piece of .zinc. 

Z 
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Fbom Kosam. 

24. (9340, 9342, 9344-47).— IVagments of iron ad^e, arrowhead, ring, etc. 

26. (9341).— Brass pendant. 

26. (9343, 9354, 9363).— Fragments of copper bell and balls. 

27. (9349). — Gold wire ring, 

28. (9350-62, 9366, 9361, 9372, 9376, 9377-79).— Stone and terracotta beads. 

29. (9363, 9356, 9367-60, 9362, 9366, 9369, 9380-81, 9383-84).— Miscellaneous stone 
objects. 

30. (9364, 9368, 9374, 9376).— Terracotta objects. 

31. (9371).— Fragment of faience bangle. 

32. (9367). — 26 stone balls of tiny size. 

33. (9373, 9382).— Ivory objects. 

34. (9366, 9386-9401). — Stone weights. 

Fbom AanoEA. 

35. (9370).-14 beads. 

From Chbtbu, DisiBicrr Kansba. 

36. (9348). — Three pieces of iron. 

From Sabkath. 

37. (9486-90). — Sandstone fragments of sculpture with Mauiyan polisb. 

38. (9491-96), — Sandstone fragments of sculpture of the Suhga period. 

39. (9496-97, 9501, 9603-07, 9512).— Heads of Buddha figures. 

40. (9498).— Part of back-slab from a Buddha relief with the figure of attendant 
Maitreya. 

41. (9499). — ^Part of back slab of a Bodhisattva relief with the figure of a cAmm’-boarcr. 

42. (9600, 9609).— Stone capitals. 

43. (9502, 9511, 9515).— Buddha statuettes. 

44. (9608). — Stone bust of a female figure. 

46. (9610). — Sand-stone cross-bar with floral design. 

46. (9513).— Fragment of sculpture with a Vidyadhara couple. 

47. (9514). — ^Painted hand of a* Buddha figure. 

48. (9616). — ^Fragment showing four planets including Bahu. 

49. (9517). — Six terracotta votive stupas. 

50. (9618-19). — Terracotta bricks and capitals. 

51. (9520). — Twelve terracotta sealings. 


From M^om Die. 

62, (9531). — Three terracotta discs with scalloped borders, Gupta period. 

53. (9532). — Fragments of black pottery with polish, Gupta period. 

54. (9533).— Ivory die. 

65. (9534). — ^Fragment of marble ring. 

66. (9636), — Terracotta dabber with a circular depression at the bottom. 

From BAntAET, District Brnarrs. 

67. (9536, 9638-40, 9544). — Terracotta balls and fragments of pottery. 

68. (9537). — Stone fragment frpm an image, 

69. (9541-43, 9645-46). — Terracotta heads, torso and a dabber. 
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On TsaiPOEABY Lo^ from the Director General op Archlsolocy in India. 

From Nalanda. 

Br(me. 

60. (9416-17, 9426-27, 9431, 9438, 9440, 9445). — Seated figures of Buddlia. 

61. (9421, 9433, 9436). — Standing figures of Buddha. 

62. (9418-19, 9422-24, 9441).— Images of Tara. 

63. (9420, 9429, 9439, 9442, 9444, 9446-47).— Images of Bodhisattva. 

64. (9426, 9434). — ^Images of Kubera. 

65. (9430).— Image of Praiaaparamita. 

66. (9428). — ^Miniatfore votive stupa. 

67. (9432). — Image of ChaRdi- 

68. (9436). — Image of Balarama. 

69. (9437). — ^Image of Vislmu. 

70. (9443). — ^Image of Siiiya. 

Stone. 

71. (9456). — ^Image of Bodhisattva. 

72. (9448-60, 9462-64). — ^Images of the Buddha seated. 

73. (9461). — ^Image of Trailokyavijaya. 

74. (9466). — ^Image of Kubera. 

76. (9467). — ^Image of Tara. 

76. (9468-62). — Stucco heads. 

77. (9463-64, 9477).— Terracotta plaques -with representations of Buddha, Bodhisattva, 
Tara and stCipa. 

78. (9465). — ^Fragments of terracotta head. 

79. (9466). — Terracotta votive stupa. 

80. (9467-76, 9478-80).— Terracotta sealings. 

JAst of coins acquired for the Indian Mitseum, Ar(diceological Section, during the year 1935-36. 


I.— Non-Mtjhammadan. 


Btiler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver, 

Copper. 

TbteL 

Mode of acquisition. 



Panoh-xnarked 

• 


3 


3 

Purchased. 



Do. 

a 


1 


1 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Anoient oast ooiz^ of ISf. 

• • • . 



• • 



Purchased. 

India. 









Po. 


.... 



• • 


5 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Local coin of N. 

India . 

.... 



•• 

1 

1 

Do. 

Do. 


.... 



•• 

3 

3 

Purchased. 

EukratldeB . 


Indo-Greek . 

• 

« • 

1 

• • 

1 

Do. 

Abdagasea 

• 

Indo-Farthian 


« ■ 

•• 

1 

1 

1 Do. 

j 

Soter-Megas . 

• • 

Do, 


« • 

* * 

1 

1 

Do. 

Kadaphes 

• ■ 

Enshfiii^ 


• • 

• * I 

2 

2 

Do. 

Eadphises 11 

9 * 

Do. 


1 

• • 

• « 

} 

Do. 


• • 

Do. 

• 

1 

1 

m • 

« • 

1 

1 Da 


Z2 
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List of coins acquired for tJie Indian Museum, Archmhgiedl Section, during the year lflS5-36- 

contd. 


L— Non-Mxjhammadan— 


Euler’s name. 

Dynasty, 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 

Mode of acquiMilion. 

Kaniflhka 

• 

• 

KushS^ • 

• 

1 

•• 

9 

1 

PurahaBed and pre- 
sented by the 'rniH- 
tecs, Indian Mufloimi, 
Oalcntta. 

HuYifllika 

• 


Do, 

a 

2 

•• 

• 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

■ 

* 

Do. 

fl 

• * 

• - 

3 

3 

On loan from D. G. A. 

VSaudeva , 

• 


Do. 

4 



9 9 

1 

Piircliasod. 

Da 

• 

« 

Do. 




9 9 

2 

Prosontod by Punjab 

Da 









OovomiucnL 

m 

« 

Do, 



. t 

3 

3 

On loan from 1). G. A. 

Kaneshko 

n 

4 

Do. 

• 

1 

■ 9 

* • 

1 

Presented by I*uujab 

Do. 









Goveniniont. 

• 

• 

Da 

« 

2 

. • 

. . 

2 

Presented by the 

Suiiorintendont, Ar- 
ohajologioal Sm*vcy, 






Later Kushfii^ 






Frontier Cirolo, 




t 

1 

m ■ 

• * 

1 

Purchased. 

Ohandragupta 1 

Samudiaigupta 

• 


Gupta • • 

. 

1 

• 9 

. « 

1 

PurcJiiwnd and ptv- 
flontod by the Tnis- 
iecs, Indian Mu.s(mrn, 
Calcutta. 

« 

• 

Do. . 


1 

9 • 

« 9 

1 

PurchflacKl. 

Do. 

• 

• 

Do. 


1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Puidiased and jiro- 
flcnlud by llie Trim- 
ttvs, Indian Musouui, 
CalcutUu 

PurcJiftHod. 

Chaodragupta II 

« 


Do. • • 


1 

. . 

9 9 

1 

Skandagupta . 

« 

• 

Do. . 

9 


8 

m • 

8 

Do, 




Indo-Ssssanian 

• 


.. 

1 

1 

Do. 




Gadhaiya currency 

9 4 

1 

• 9 

1 

On loan from D, G. A. 

Samaatadeva 

• 


Ohind . • 

. 

• f 

• 4 

1 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

• 

Do. 

• 

a 9 

2 

. . 

2 

Do. 

Madauapala . 

• 

• 

Eathor 

■ 

• t 


1 

1 

Purchased, 

Coinfl with monogram Koia, etc. 


4 • 

.. 

5 

5 

On loan from D. 0. A. 

Bhojadeva 1 • 

• 

■ 

1 PratOiara (Kanauj) 

9 • 

6 

. . 

5 

Purchased. 

XaranarayaiiiLa 

• 

• 

Koch . • 

. 


2 


2 

Presented by the Lord 

Lakshtninaiayaoa 

• 

• 

Do. 

. 


2 


2 

Bisliop of Calcutta. 
Do. 

Miacellaneous (damaged and defaced) 



• * 

10 

10 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Sada^iyaraya 

• 

• 

Vijayanagara 

- 

4 

• 9 

D 

4 

Presented by B. B 

SonUi Indjan Pagodas 

• 

Do. 

• 

3 

9 9 

H 

3 

B. A. S. 

Do. 

Indo-Poztuguesa 

• 

• 

• • • . 


1 

9 9 

■ 

1 

Do. 

Unattrihuted 



■ . • . 


i • 

9 • 

H 

7 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Total 


■ * > • 

■MM 

U 

25 

‘ 48 

97 
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IaH of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archcsoiogiod Sedion, dweing the year 1935-36— 

conoid. 

n. — ^M uhammadan- 


Ruler’a name. 



Mode of aoqiu^fioiL 


Presented by U. P. 

Govemmenih 
On loan from D. D. 

1 Presented by U, P, 
Qovenmient. 

^ On loan from D. G. A. 

1 I Poiohased. 


Exoayated at lilahaB* 

than. 

Do. 

Presented I^MIbb GL G. 
I Hanifion. 

3 I Excavated at Mahas- 

than. 

Do. 

1 Porchased. 

1 Presented by B. B. 

R. A, S. 

1 Do. 

2 On loan from D. G. A. 

1 Presented by B* B. 

R. A. S. 

6 Presented by the 

Direotor of Indus- 

tries, 0. P, 

1 Presented by B. B. 

R. A. S« 

7 Do, 

2 Presented by the 

Director of Indus- 

tries, 0. P. 

1 Do. 


1 Presented by B. B, 

IL A. S. 

6 Presented by U. P, 

Government. 

7 Presented by tho 

Direotor of Indus- 
tries, 0. P. 

10 On loan from D. G. A. 

2 Presented by the 

Direotor of Indus- 
tries, G. P, 

2 On loon from D. G. A* 
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List of coins acquired for th Delhi Fort Museum^ during the year 1935-36. 

Ruler^s name. Dynasty. Sflver. Copper. Total. 


PBSamSlTBD BY THB BOMBAY BEANOH BoYAIi AsIATIO SOCIETY, BOMBAY. 


Akbar . 

Mngha] • • 

1 

1 

JaliADgii a t . • . . 

Do* • • • 

2 

2 

ShAh Jahan 

Do. ... 

2 

2 

Anrangzeb 

Do* * * t 

2 

2 

FeurnikhBiyar 

Do* • • ■ 

2 

2 

MnbBmmfi'd Shah 

Do* 

2 

2 

Ahmad Shah 

Do* ... 

2 

2 

Alamgir 11 

Do. ... 

1 

1 

ShAh *ATam n 

Do* ... 

2 

2 

Total 

. • ■ • 

16 

10 


PBESBNTED by tee DiRBCTOE of iNBUSTKLUa, CbNTEAL PaOVINOES, Naopub. 


Muhammad Shah • • . , . 

Mnghal 

4 

• • 

4 

Ahmad Shah 

Do. 

1 

. . 

1 

ShSh ’Alam n 

Do. ... 

4 

. «’ 

4 

Akbor Shah 11 

Do* ... 

1 

. • 

1 

Vyagrambaii 

Berar 

•• 

2 

2 

i 

Total 

• It. 

10 

2 

12 


Presented by the QovEBifiMENT op the Untied Pbovinoes, Lucknow. 


Mul^BUiiOBd Shah ..... Mughal ... 6 6 

A^mad Shah Do. ... 3 .. 3 

Alamgir n Do. . . . 4 .. 4 

8h5h ’Alam n Do. ... 16 .. 10 

'• r. 

Anijad Ali Shah Oudh .... 1 .. 1 

Wajid AU Shah . . . V. ' Do. . . . . 3 . . 3 


Total . .... 32 .. 32 


QEAND TOTAL 


68 


2 


60 
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APPENDIX II. 

Additions to Bepartmental Libraries, 


Name of Of5.ce. 

Books 

purchased. 

BooEs 

presented. 

Total. 

Director General 




. 

126 

75 

201 

Northern Circle .... 





33 

56 

89 

Frontier Circle .... 





82 

30 

121 

Western Circle .... 





21 

15 

36 

Central Circle .... 





44 

35 

79 

Eastern Circle .... 





10 

55 

65 

Southern Circle .... 





18 

35 

53 

Burma Circle .... 





54 

72 

126 

Government Epigraphist 





217 

299 

616 

Superintendent for Epigraphy 





31 

29 

60 

ArcliEsological Chemist 





10 

6 

16 

Indian Museum .... 





29 

41 

70 

Central Asian Antiquities Museum * 





9 

19 

28 

Taxila Museum .... 





1 

19 

20 








icb) Jaiinpur. Alcbari Si-idgre. 






(&) Xiucknow. ImambSrS of Ascii -ud-Daulft. 





CONSERVATION 



Tomb of MobftTTtTTiad Bbsb, after laying out pork. View from east. {d) Delbi. Lodi Mosqne and Sbiab G-umbad after layiiig out park. View from, south, west. 




Plate III. 












CON SERVATION . 


PUTE VI. 



District. General view of Vnpiyaloi. nnd Vadathikn. oaves, mgRir Vaibhara HiU; Old I>isaixibtvra Jam temple, after partial ctmservntion. 

after partial elearaace. 





CONSERVATION . 



(c) GtuTanikonda Cliittoor Oisti-ict. Gh?iiei/il view of Fort find Miilml. iit) Gtindiiotft. Cudiliipuh District. Grenem.1 view of the gfieat Mosaue in tlio Ff»r*. 



c ONBERVATION. 




Puts IX. 


EXHiORATION. 

BXOATATIONB at taxila 

t935-36 



Photo Utho. Office Survey of India 












E Xl»L01l ATTOX . 


PjATIi X, 





(<j) (3?liairpTir Stftte) Genenvl vie^\ of the ancient wtc nouth west (d) Kotnaur (Ivlntirpui Htiito). lluiiiu on Hiuicl-hilla. Gciici al view of ancient site 

fr<»m uottih c>iu«t 




EXPLOltATIOK 


Put* XII. 



(Khoirpur State). Pniutod ijutehenlti fiom auifaco (d) Conjectural reBtoratiun of cortiiiu pottery objects. 







Ptate XIII. 


EXPLORATION. 



(a) Map of Eaharanpnr IHstriot showing the position of ancient sites. 



(6) Siraawft. Baharanpnr Liatriot, View of the Port, from aouth-east. 
Photo .-r,Itbo. Office. Survey of India. 












EXPLORATION 


Plate XV. 



Co) Rfijgir. Moniyar Math. General view during further excavationa in 1982-83. f/7) RSjpir. Maniyar Math Genera] view after the oxeavationB in 1986-B6. 

Photo -T,itho. Office. Rorvey of Iiulin 









li.S.PLORA.TIOK 






EXJ»r.OIlATION. 


Plate XVIIl. 



(o) Patna. Gousaikliauda. (Simdidpur). Ancient wooden fouudu-tiona, after trial id) Patna. Gonsai Khandn. (SandBJpQr) Plan and elevation of ancient wooden 

excavation. fovindations* 

PhAto.-mtlio. Office, Suxvey of India 







Plvj-k XX. 


EXPLOHA.TION. 



(a) Lauriya Nandangurh. Excavation at base of Afain Moun.l 
from west 


(i) Lanriyu, Nandangiirh. Top of Mam Mound Rbowing 
circular wall and trench. 



(c) Lauriya Nandangarh. Esoavations at biisa of Mam Mound; 
from south west. 


(d) Lanriya Nandangarh. Top of Mam Mound showing 
details of circulai wall. 



(o) Lauriya Nandangarh. Oesa-pit at the foot of Main Mound. 


(/) Lauriya Nandangarh. Basement wiill of struoturc in 
uppeimost Btratom at foot of Main Mound. 













Plate XXIII. 


EXPLOEATION. 










IZXPLORATTON, 






EXPLDllATION 


Plate XXVI. 



Ro^ror Disti'ict. View of the temple from sontli enst. CH>k\iI. Bogra BiPtric’t. A tOoser vjew of the rnJjie*! pttiircaiiCH. 




X oix a 


PUTE XXVI [. 



frolciil. Jiogrn r>i«triet. Terrnoottn. plaqnen. 




kxi>loiiatiox. 


PuTE xxviri. 





EXPLOHATIOK. 



(f) Cairn hill, Fem H!ill, Nilffiri Diatnet. Pi’ohiatoric earthenware pots etc. (* 7 ) Cairn hill. Fern Hill, NURiri District Prehistoric clav model of cow’s head, 

horn and leijf. 

















EXi»LOILiTlO>:. 


E xxxn, 



Fainting on a wall of the TJpaK Them (Sima) Bhowing an ecoleBiaataoaJ W) Kyoutn, Pegn I>iBtriot. A. terracotta plaque, («) Myogala near Pogai 

coremonv ^ figure of Jambnpati. 



EXPLORATION. 


Plate ZXXIII. 






PUTE XXXI?. 






PUTK X\XV. 



^FivvntT from Coim^Jn. 








PUTE XXXVII, 



(g) Inacribed pedestal with nine lotus stalk brackets and a (/) Bronze image o£ fonr headed VajrapBpi 

W) B»on« tamge ot TraJokyavu»y». -fi,,.whn on one of then.- Bod<1hi«attv« .„ilt.p1atcd). 



Pmtb XXXVIII. 




A r^EAC!jyV\El/^T Of OlTY 

Of Siisj. 



Plioto.-T^ltlio. Office, Survey of India 




MlBCEriOLANEOUS. 


PUTE XL. 



(a) and (6^ Persian aanad dated 1214 A.H 1709 A n 

-a.* ji.xx. X fyf\t A.X>. in the poasessiozi of Mr. 


